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SERMON. 


ISAIAH III. 1, 2, 3. 


FOR BEHOLD THE LORD DOTH TAKE AWAY FROM JERUSALEM THE STAY AND THE STAFF — 
THE PRUDENT AND THE ANCIENT — THE HONORABLE MAN, — THE COUNSELLOR AND THE 
ELOQUENT ORATOR, 


Tue contemplation of human society leads directly 
to the contemplation of God, as its author and preserver. 
To every reflecting mind it suggests the existence of 
some power more than human, by which it is ordered 
and controlled. As a subject of study and investigation, 
it is grand, solemn, and, in some respects, mysterious and 
unfathomable, presenting, in all its aspects, points of 
deep and moving interest. Its vastness, its continuance 
amidst perpetual changes, its various conditions and mul- 
tiplied occupations, —all in a measure happy, all to 
some extent directly opposed, yet all harmoniously 
blending, —its evils and abuses and their remedy — 
its peace, prosperity, and improvement, and the best 
modes of promoting them, — the causes of its present, and 
the influences that are operating to determine its future 
condition, — these are themes that sometimes baffle hu- 
man judgment and bid defiance to human wisdom. The 
original institution of civil government is veiled in dark- 
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ness, and the legitimate sources and limits of its author- 
ity are matters yet in dispute. After ages of experience, 
with the recorded study and conjecture of untold genera- 
tions before them, men are not agreed as to some of the 
first principles of their association in civil communities. 
Contradictory theories are urged and advocated ; legisla- 
tion appears to be only a series of experiments and gov- 
ernment a continued struggle; and if men fall into their 
proper places, and communities are on the whole orderly 
and happy, it seems to be evidently owing, not so much 
to the influence of civil institutions, or the operations of 
reason and conscience, as to the hand of God guiding 
men’s movements through the instinctive tendencies of 
their nature. 

We behold a vast multitude whom no man can num- 
ber. Their voice is like the sound of many waters. 
Their movement like the deep roll of mighty thunder- 
ings. They are perpetually changing, yet forever the 
same. ‘The race faints not amid the ruin of its members. 
Death is continually striking, but his blows make no per- 
manent blanks, leave no lasting tokens of bereavement 
in society. As individuals the people are dust, as a body 
they are lasting as time. By the commingling of youth 
with age, a perpetual infusion of new life preserves the 
vitality, the even temperature, and the cheerfulness of 
society. As the human frame is constantly changing its 
particles but preserving its identity by something not 
subject to the laws of matter, so society is constantly 
changing its members, but preserving its identity. It is 
another, and yet the same. 


B 

Again, we contemplate this vast multitude, and we find 
each one thinking, feeling, contriving, working, in the 
first instance and chiefly for himself. His interests are 
in a measure opposed to every other man’s interest. He 
has selfish ends, and pursues an unsocial path. When we 
look at the variety of human interests and pursuits, and 
consider the force of human passions and the prevalence 
of vicious principles and propensities, we are left to won- 
der that chaos does not come back upon the social 
world, and darkness overspread the great deep of men’s 
minds and hearts. But, comparatively, it is seldom that 
convulsions and disorder disturb the elements of social 
peace and happiness. Men come forward and assume 
with ease and contentment their proper places in society. 
Like water, each finds his level, and, like water, each rises 
when a vacuum is presented. Genius walks forward 
with confidence and occupies without dispute the station 
for which its great and noble nature was created, while 
mediocrity finds delight in the home and the duties as- 
signed to it; and all feel a secret, unseen web woven 
around them, whose bonds, gentle but indestructible, 
keep them in their proper place. All feel themselves 
carried steadily on through the violence of their passions 
and the tumult of their contentions to the great end de- 
signed by Infinite Goodness, the social happiness and 
progress of the race. 

Human legislation, — man’s wisdom, — does not seem 
to be the chief, much less the sole instrument, by which 
this result is produced ; for, to a much greater extent 
than we imagine, the result is the same under all govern- 
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ments, and may be found where legislation has been both 
weak and wicked. It is produced through God’s provi- 
dence, who has formed man for society, and overrules him 
in it, appointing alike the good and evil that befall the 
individual and the race. Thus does the contemplation of 
society lead directly to the contemplation of God, as its 
author and preserver, the being, who, amid all earth’s 
changes and fluctuations, amid all the various and doubt- 
ful aspects of human affairs, presides over mortal desti- 
nies, and causes the wrath of man to praise him, and the 
remainder of wrath restrains. 

These general reflections have been suggested by the 
events in Hebrew history connected with the text. In 
its original connection, what is here declared is prophetic. 
The words form part of that memorable passage, in which 
the prophet foretells the total ruin and destruction that 
should come upon the Hebrew nation, in rebuke and 
punishment for their sins. As a prophecy, the passage 
had its fulfilment in the Babylonish invasion and cap- 
tivity, and in the subsequent subjection of the Jews to 
the Persian, the Greek, the Roman power. By some 
critics it is regarded simply as a prediction of the first 
of these events ; by others, as having special reference 
to the last, —the complete destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, and the dispersion of its people after their 
rejection and crucifixion of the Saviour. The fact that 
on the medal which Vespasian ordered to be struck in 
commemoration of that event, Jerusalem is represented 
in the very posture described by the last words of this 
chapter, — that of a disconsolate mother bewailing the 
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unhappy fate of her children, — is regarded by some as a 
confirmation of this interpretation, an evidence that in 
that early age the passage was considered to have its 
particular fulfilment in the Roman conquest. The ques- 
tion is not important, because in both cases the prophecy 
had its fulfilment; in both, the condition and sufferings of 
the Jewish people corresponded with the general predic- 
tions of the prophet. Among these sufferings, not the 
least was to be the loss of all their great men, — the men 
of eminent ability and talent, who were or had been the 
stay and staff of the community, competent to fill its 
high trusts and offices, and discharge the most important 
functions of civil and social life. “ For behold, the Lord 
doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah, the stay 
and the staff, the mighty man and the man of war, 
the judge and the prophet, and the prudent and the an- 
cient, the captain of fifty and the honorable man, and 
the councillor, and the expert artificer, and the eloquent 
orator, and will give children to be their princes, and 
babes shall rule over them.” 

To us, that portion of these verses which I have selected 
for the text, is not so much a prophecy as the expression 
of a fact, —a declaration which has its constant fulfil- 
ment in the orderings of God’s providence in all commu- 
nities. Continually does he take away the stay and the 
staff, the great and the good, the men whose en- 
larged and comprehensive minds, whose far-seeing wis- 
dom, whose eminent talents and unbending integrity, 
have been the light and confidence of society, whose 
prudence and experience have been its guide in great 
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emergencies, whose firmness has maintained its rights, 
upheld and guarded its interests, for many years. They 
may be spared long, and permitted to do and enjoy much 
for themselves and others. They may pass the ordinary 
bounds of human life, may remain when most of their con- 
temporaries are gone, and, with a heart of youth in the 
frame of age, with the fire of a holy patriotism burning 
beneath the frosts of eighty winters, with a vigorous in- 
tellect, keen and sagacious, its clear vision undimmed, 
its strength unbowed, they may make themselves felt, and 
exert a wide and beneficial influence upon public and pri- 
vate affairs, up to the last hour of a long life. But that 
hour must come, and they must be taken away. 


‘Who is the champion? who the strong? 
Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng? 
On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 
As when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
Beside his stall ”” 


The death of the most humble individual has in it 
something solemn and affecting. While it is a bereave- 
ment to some fond hearts, crushing the hopes and de- 
stroying the happiness of some humble family, it is a 
- lesson and a warning to all, proclaiming the universal 
dominion of death, teaching, what none doubt but few 
feel as they ought, that all are exposed to the same ca- 
lamity, that all are pilgrims and strangers on earth, lia- 
ble at any moment to have the tabernacle of flesh 
dissolved, and the soul summoned to another world. 
But when the Lord taketh away the stay and the staff, 
when the prudent and the ancient depart, when they whose 
wisdom has illumined the councils, whose genius has 
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adorned the annals of their country, whose names have 
been a power to stir men’s sympathies, mould their 
opinions and guide their actions, who have filled a wide 
place in the community’s regards, and been the admir- 
ation and the pride of many hearts, — when such die, 
the spectacle is deeply instructive and affecting. It is 
public proclamation, as it were, under the hand of God, 
of that declaration of the prophet, “all flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the spirit 
of 7 

grass.” 


ord bloweth upon it. Surely the people is 


Such proclamation has repeatedly been made to us of 
late. The year which is now approaching its close will 
never be forgotten by some here present, on whose hearts 
it has left the record of sad bereavement and deep pri- 
vate sorrow. Memorable throughout the world for the 
public convulsions which have shaken thrones and king- 
doms, it is even more memorable for the number of 
great and distinguished men who have departed this life 
since it commenced. They have been summoned from 
their earthly honor, station, usefulness, wealth, to pass 
within the veil, and render an account of the great stew- 
ardship intrusted to them. Our own country, especial- 
ly our own city and immediate neighborhood, afford 
sad and signal illustration of this remark. Within a 
few months of each other, John Quincy Adams, Jeremiah 
Mason, Harrison Gray Otis, have gone down to the grave. 
They were among the few bright links that remained to 


connect us directly with the men of the Revolution. 
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Their lives covered the whole of our existence as an in- 
dependent nation. Their names were associated with 
most. of the important events in our history. Widely 
different from each other in the distinguishing traits, 
both of their characters and their talents, they were all 
eminent in the public services they had .rendered, in the 
public influence they had exerted, in the honorable sta- 
tions they had occupied and adorned. The death of ' 
three such men, whose large experience, deep wisdom, 
varied learning, and eloquent speech, had magle them 
“the stay and the staff,’ burning and shining lights, in 
whom for so long a season we were permitted to rejoice, 
enables us to understand, to the full extent of its 
meaning, the declaration of the prophet in the text. 

Of these three distinguished persons, the last mention- 
ed was from childhcod a worshipper, and for many years 
a communicant, at this church. His memory could recall 
the time when the foundations of these now venerable 
walls were laid. He sat at the feet of the third Pastor 
of this church, the celebrated Samuel Cooper, whose min- 
istry closed sixty-five years ago. Under his teachings he 
received his earliest religious impressions, and from his 
instructions, as well as from other influences amid the 
struggle of the Revolution, he imbibed those broad, gen- 
erous, elevated, liberal, political and religious principles, 
that formed his character and guided his conduct. For 
several years, through the infirmities of age, his dignified 
form has seldom appeared in our assembly of worship- 
pers; but to the last he retained a lively interest in our 
prosperity and welfare. Within the past week I have 
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followed his earthly remains to their last resting-place at 
Mount Auburn. His character and fame are public prop- 
erty. They belong to the city of which he was a native, 
to the state of which he was an ornament, to the country 
which he loved and served with his high capacities and 
in various stations, to the best of his ability and judg- 
ment. They belong to us, to this church and congrega- 
tion, to which for so many years he had been joined in 
the holy fellowship of Christian faith. For our own im- 
provement, and in just tribute to a name that will not 
soon be forgotten, I am prompted to speak of him, and to 
speak as he would have had me, truly and soberly. In 
one of my last interviews with him, not long before his 
death, he alluded to this point in reply to a question put 
by me, and gave expression to a thought which, previ- 
ously, I had not unfrequently heard him utter. “I could 
desire,” he said “to pass away quietly and unnoticed ; 
but, if you think proper to say any thing about me when 
Iam gone, say, as I am sure you will, the truth. Noth- 
ing true can be said about my character, or principles, or 
conduct, that I am afraid or ashamed to have said. There 
is little to extenuate, if nought be set down in malice.” 
I shall hope not to forget or violate this injunction. 

The late Harrison Gray Oris was born in Boston on 
the 8th of October, 1765. He was the descendant of a 
highly respectable family, that came to this country in 
1630, and settled in the neighboring town of Hingham. | 
His father, Samuel Allyne Otis, was, in early life, an 
honorable merchant in this city, and, subsequently, the first 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, under the 
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Constitution, which office he held till his death. “He was 
less distinguished than his brother, the celebrated James 
Otis, to whose eloquence and efforts, the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence was so largely indebted, but much 
respected and honored as one of the intelligent and active 
patriots of the memorable period of the Revolution. His 
mother was Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Harrison Gray, 
a person of considerable distinction in his day. Mr. 
Gray’s sympathies led him to side with the mother coun- 
try, in the struggle between her and her colonies. He 
resigned the office of Treasurer and Receiver General, 
which he had held for several years, and became what is 
known in our history as a Tory Refugee. He went first 
to Halifax, and thence to England, in the Spring of 1776. 
His daughter sympathized with her husband in his polit- 
ical principles and opinions, and many of the prominent 
traits of mind and heart, in the character of her son, are 
to be traced to her generous and noble spirit, and the in- 
fluence of her amiable and energetic qualities. 

Mr. Otis was prepared for college partly in Boston, 
and partly at Plymouth and Barnstable, passing a portion 
of his boyhood at school in these latter places.»* He was 
graduated at Cambridge at the age of eighteen, in 1783, 
receiving the first honors of a class in which were several 


* During the two months which intervened between the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, Mr. Samuel Allyne Otis removed his 
family to Barnstable, where they remained till after the British troops 
evacuated Boston in 1776. In one of her letters to her father, at 
this period, Mrs. Otis says, speaking of the subject of this notice, “I 
shall enclose you a letter from Harry of his own writing and inditing, 


which will enable you to form some judgment of his genius, which his 
tutor tells me is very uncommon.” 
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other men, who subsequently became eminent in public 
and professional life. Among them were the late William 
Prescott and Artemas Ward of this city, Ambrose Spen- 
cer of New York, and Wm. King Atkinson of New Hamp- 
shire. At college he was distinguished for his ready 
acquisition of some of the more abstruse departments of 
knowledge, for his rich attainments as a classical scholar, 
and, also for his very brilliant and graceful oratory. 
Even thus early it was said by his young friends, that the 
mantle of his eloquent uncle James Otis had fallen upon 
him, a declaration which was subsequently confirmed in 
the judgment of those, who in their youth heard the one 
and in their age listened to the other. 

Upon leaving college, Mr. Otis determined to devote 
himself to that profession which has given so many noble 
minds to the world,—a profession which, in its high pur- 
pose, aims to be the voice of calm reason, arbitrating 
among the concerns of men, a power to separate the 
problem from its accidents, to discern the principle 
amid the circumstances which obscure it, to ascertain and 
determine justice and right in the conflicts between man 
and man,— a profession which, for its best exercise and 
fulfilment, requires a rare combination of mental and 
moral qualities, and the complete command and frequent 
application of every intellectual faculty. The fact that 
Mr. Otis pursued his studies for this profession under the 
direction and influence of that distinguished patriot and 
jurist, the late Judge Lowell, is a sufficient evidence both 
of the thoroughness with which he studied Law, and of the 
high conceptions he entertained of the character, the 
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duties and obligations of his profession; and, were other 
evidence of this wanting, it would be found in his early 
professional eminence.* Almost instantly upon coming to 
the bar, in a profession whose early paths are proverbi- 
ally rugged and thorny, and the ascent slow and difficult, 
his eminent talents, aided undoubtedly by the favorable 
circumstances of the times, gave him a rank among the 
very first; and, at anage when young men of the present 
day are well content to get any business at all, he was 
employed as senior counsel and advocate in many of the 
most important causes that came before the courts.f 
In conducting these causes he displayed an extent and 
thoroughness of legal knowledge, a logical vigor and 
acumen, which sustained and constantly added to his 
reputation as a young man of talent; while his winning 
and persuasive eloquence, investing the dry details of 
argument with the charm of classical allusion and appro- 


* In his boyhood, Mr. Otis had been promised, and had expected to 
pursue his legal studies at the Temple Inns, London, but the confis- 
cation of his grandfather Gray’s property, and the derangement of his 
father’s affairs, by the Revolution, compelled him to relinquish this 
anticipated privilege. 


} The following incident is an evidence of his early success, and of 
the confidence he inspired. A few weeks after he opened his office, 
the father of the late Mr. Abraham Truro, a gentleman still remem- 
bered in this city, needing the services of lawyer at an early hour in 
the morning, found none of the profession in their chambers but Mr. 
Otis, whom he consequently employed. Mr. Otis having at this time 
no books, and no other means of obtaining any, borrowed of Mr. Truro 
fifty guineas, which he expended in purchasinga law library. At 
the close of his first year’s practice at the bar, the loan was repaid 
out of his professional income. 
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priate illustration, made him a favorite with the people, 
and gave him great popular influence. 

In alluding to this early period of his life, as compared 
with his political career, I have heard him express the 
passing regret, that he had not kept strictly within the 
walks of his profession, and sought there an eminence and 
usefulness, that might well satisfy the noble ambition of 
a noble mind. But this was probably only a momentary 
feeling. His Country, then a young Republic just 
launched into being, needed the services of all who could 
help to mark out and guide her course; and whatever 
was the result of those services in his own case, he could 
not, and did not, on deliberate reflection, regret that he 
had rendered them. He resisted, however, for several 
years the repeated solicitations that were made to him to 
be a candidate for political office, and yielded to them at 
last in obedience to convictions of duty. In 1796, 
he was nominated one of the seven Representatives 
which Boston then sent to the Legislature of the State, 
and was returned by a large majority. 

Previous to his election to the Legislature there are 
two incidents in his life worthy of notice. One of these 
indicates the public estimation in which he was early 
held; the other gives some intimation of his own moral 
principles and feelings at that time. In 1788, three 
months before he was twenty-three years of age, Mr. Otis 
was appointed to deliver before the authorities and citi- 
zens of Boston, the Fourth of July Oration. No one, I 
believe, has ever been called to perform this service in 
this city, at so early an age. At that critical period in 
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our history, the oration on the Fourth of July was regarded 
as a much more important matter than it is now. It 
was, in fact, more important. It was a great occasion, 
and afforded one of the most direct and powerful means 
of influencing both the opinions and the feelings of the 
people on subjects of public and political interest. The 
appointment of Mr. Otis to this service, at so early an 
age, is conclusive evidence not only of the public respect 
for his talents, but also of the public confidence in his 
sound judgment and principles. In the winter of 1791 - 
92, an effort was made to repeal a statute then existing, 
which absolutely prohibited theatrical entertainments 
and exhibitions. Some of the most popular and influential 
men of the town were advocates for the repeal. Mr. 
Otis, with the venerable Samuel Adams and others, made 
strenuous efforts to resist and prevent the repeal, and 
they were successful in postponing it for several years. 
In 1796, Mr. Fisher Ames, who had represented this 
district in Congress from the adoption of the Constitution, 
having expressed his determination to retire at the close 
of his term, Mr. Otis was chosen to succeed him. It is no 
disparagement to the many able and distinguished men 
then living in this district, to say that one more worthy 
or better fitted to fill the place of such a man as Mr. 
Ames could not have been found. Questions of great 
moment agitated the public mind. The opinions, princi- 
ples and policy of the two great political parties that 
had grown up under the Constitution, and, in some mea- 
sure, out of the Constitution, had become more distinct 
and more at variance. While neither party was void of 
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anxiety or deficient in zeal, the federalists especially felt 
the necessity of selecting their very ablest men to take 
part in the national councils, and help sustain the policy 
disclosed and the measures pursued by Washington. 
Upon the maintenance of this policy, and adherence to 
these measures, they believed the peace and prosperity 
and glory of the country to depend. 

It was, therefore, no ordinary honor, no small distinc- 
tion, that, at such a critical period, and at the early age 
of thirty-two, Mr. Otis should have received this mark of 
public confidence, and been clothed with the high trust of 
representing, in the Congress of the United States, one of 
the most important commercial districts in the Union. 
That confidence was well repaid in the ability, firmness, 
and independence, with which he fulfilled the trust. He 
was among the most efficient members of the House dur- 
ing the time he held his seat.* On retiring from Con- 
gress, he resumed the practice of law in this city, and 
devoted himself assiduously to professional duty for sev- 
eral years. 

The political excitement and violent party spirit that 
prevailed over the land during the first fifteen years of 
the present century, were so great, that no man, however 
disposed to be quiet, could avoid participating in them, to 
some extent. The state of the country was too critical, 
and the measures pursued and the questions at issue too 


* Mr. Otis served two terms in Congress as Representative. 'To- 
ward the close of Mr. Adams’s administration, he was appointed 
District Attorney, which office he held till Mr. Jefferson appointed 


the late George Blake his successor. 
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important, for any good citizen, who felt his responsibili- 
ties, to remain an inactive and indifferent spectator. 
During all these years, therefore, whether in or out of 
office, Mr. Otis was active in political affairs. He was 
often a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, where 
he exerted a large influence upon the political action of 
the State. At different times he was repeatedly chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and President 
of the Senate. We can readily believe the declaration, 
that he discharged the duties of Presiding Officer with 
an ease, urbanity, promptness and impartiality, that have 
seldom been equalled and never surpassed. He often 
left the chair to participate in debate, and thrill the as- 
sembly by an eloquence as manly and vigorous as it was 
polished and graceful. Among those with whom he sym- 
pathized, and in conjunction with whom he acted at this 
period, were such men as Theophilus Parsons, Nathan 
Dane, Fisher Ames, Rufus King, George Cabot, Thomas 
Davis, Christopher Gore, Samuel Dexter, William Pres- 
cott, John Brooks, John Phillips, Timothy Bigelow. It 
would be much to say of any man, and itis just and 
true to say it of Mr. Otis, that he possessed the confi- 
dence and friendship of these men. They put him for- 
ward as a leader on many important occasions. They 
had the highest respect for his intellectual ability, his 
wisdom and judgment as a statesman, his patriotism and. 
his integrity. 

The important event in his life during this period, — the 
first fifteen years of the present century, — was his con- 
nection with the Convention which met at Hartford, in 
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December, 1814. Of this body he was a prominent 
member, and in the popular mind at the present day 
his name is more intimately associated with it than 
that of any other man. ‘To enter into the details of 
this matter would not be proper on this occasion or 
in this place; but in speaking of the public career 
of Mr. Otis, it cannot be passed over in entire si- 
lence. Without discussing, therefore, the wisdom or ex- 
pediency of the measure, I will briefly say, in justice to 
the motives and the memory of as patriotic and upright 
statesmen as ever trod the soil of New England, and 
as an expression of individual opinion, founded upon 
a somewhat thorough and impartial study of the history 
of that period, that I believe the object of that Conven- 
tion to have been to allay excitement among the people 
of New England, not to increase it, — to check any desire 
or tendency towards disunion that may have existed, not to 
encourage or promote it, —to protect the rights, the prop- 
erty, the interests and the homes of the people of the north- 
ern and commercial States, through the Government, acting 
in its legislative channels, and not to array these rights and 
interests against the Government, and thus bring in an- 
archy, rebellion and disunion. To this conclusion, I sup- 
pose candid and intelligent men of all parties at the pres- 
ent day are fast approaching, if they have not already 
reached it. The wisdom and policy of the measure will 
always admit of question, but the time will come proba- 
bly, as the objects contemplated are better understood, 
when to have been a member of this Convention shall 
no longer be adduced as a stigma and reproach, but an 
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honor ; and it shall be generally admitted, that if censure 
and disgrace belong any where, they rightfully attach 
to those who, clamorous for the thing before it was held, 
were the first to cry out against, and the most persevering 
in their attempts to cry down, the men who personally 
took part in it. 

In 1814, the Legislature, to facilitate the administra- 
tion of justice, instituted a new Court, specially for 
the County of Suffolk, called the Boston Court of 
Common Pleas. Mr. Otis received the first appointment 
of Judge of this Court, and took his seat on the first 
Tuesday of May, in that year. He remained on the 
bench nearly four years, resigning in April, 1818.* 

In 1816, when Governor Strong signified his intention 
to retire from the Chief Magistracy of the Commonwealth, 
it was the wish of his friends to nominate Mr. Otis as his 
successor. But the war had terminated, peace was restored, 
and no particular emergency in the affairs of the country 
or the Commonwealth existed. He would not permit his 
friends, therefore, to bring forward his name as a candidate. 

In 1817, Mr. Varnum’s term in the Senate of the 
United States expired, and the Legislature, by a strong 
vote, chose Mr. Otis to represent the State in that high 
Council of the Nation. Here he fully maintained and 
added to the reputation he had acquired as an able states- 
man and a most eloquent orator. His speech in reply to 
Mr. Pinckney in the debate on the Missouri question, 
abounds in all the elements of the highest eloquence, and 
is on a level with the noblest speeches that have ever 


* He was succeeded by the late William Prescott. 
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been made in that august assembly. In his office of 
Senator, while he was faithful to all the broad, general 
concerns of the Nation, he was particularly faithful, ener- 
getic, and independent in watching over the interests of 
this Commonwealth, and in pressing its claims for com- 
pensation for expenses incurred during the war of 1812. 
He resigned at the expiration of the fifth year of his 
senatorial term, and, on the retirement of Governor Brooks 
from the Executive Chair in 1823, he became the candi- 
date of the Federal party for the office of Chief Magis- 
trate; his competitor was the late Dr. Eustis. The elec- 
tion was closely contested, with considerable party excite- 
ment. Mr Otis failed, —a small majority of the popular 
vote being in favor of Dr. Eustis. In conversing with 
him once about this portion of his life, he said, “ My failure 
in the Gubernatorial election of 1823 was a mortification, 
and a severe disappointment to me at the time, but I look 
back upon it now without regret. I regard it now as the 
most fortunate event of my life; I have been a happier 
and better man since I was thrown out of political life, 
than I should ever have been had I remained in it.” 
After this election, Mr. Otis retired from public life, 
save that he held for two or three years the office of 
Mayor of the city.* For the last eighteen years he has 
lived wholly in the retirement of private life, in the 
enjoyment of a green old age and the society of his 
friends, in the exercise of a large, refined and graceful 
hospitality, — the pride, the ornament and the charm of 
the social circles in which he mingled. As a citizen 


* He was Mayor of the City for the years 1829, 30, 31. 
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and a man, he has always retained his interest in public 
affairs, and in whatever appertained to the good of 
this city, the Commonwealth, and the country at large ; 
and through his pen and the press he has occasionally 
given to the public his thoughts and opinions upon 
various subjects of public interest. His last act of this 
kind was his letter upon the Presidential election now 
pending, published only a few weeks ago. There will of 
course be differences of judgment as to the conclusions 
reached in this letter, and some dissent from them, but 
all will admit that it shows an unabated v:gor of intellect, 
an undiminished ardor of patriotism, and is altogether an 
extraordinary production to come from the pen of any 
man at eighty-three years of age. This effort hastened 
perhaps an event that could not have been far distant ; 
sudden, unexpected and sad bereavement also helped to 
accelerate it. His strength failed rapidly, and, without 
any marked disease or severe suffering, he gently passed 
away, so calmly, so peacefully, that we may apply to him 
the words of the poet, so often applied to the death of 
the aged: 
“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long, 

E’n wondered at because he dropped no sooner ; 

Fate seemed to wind him up to fourscore years, 

Yet freshly ran he on three winters more, 


Till like a clock worn out with eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


Such, my friends, is a brief outline of the life of one 
widely known and highly honored,.who has departed 
from among us. It would be difficult to fill up the 
sketch and make it a full picture, by a just analysis of 
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his powers, and a faithful delineation of his character. I 
shall not attempt it. One or two things I feel prompted 
to say. 

There was so much grace, polish and beauty in every 
thing Mr. Otis said and wrote, that some, I think, have 
failed to do justice to his intellectual ability, have over- 
looked the vigor, grasp, comprehensiveness, and acute pen- 
etration of his mind. The action and play of his mental 
power were so easy, that one was apt to forget the pro- 
found and subtle nature of the subjects with which he was 
dealing. His power of nice analysis and sharp discrimi- 
nation was extraordinary, and the broad and deep wisdom 
of his thought was often as remarkable as the language 
in which he clothed it was brilliant and beautiful. 

lt is worthy of observation that the great men of a 
city, those who are distinguished and influential in their 
day, are seldom persons born in it. They are . persons 
born in the country, reared under other influences, and 
attaining distinction by a force of character which may 
be chiefly traced to these influences. 

Among the sons of Boston, those born within its limits, 
reared and educated under its influences, Mr. Otis, in the 
brilliancy and versatility of his talents, in his various 
accomplishments as a scholar and an orator, in all the 
attributes of a great mind, stands in the very first rank. 
It would be difficult to say who could rightfully stand 
before him. 

Again, there was so much courteousness and urbanity 
in his manners, that many who did not see him often and 
know him well, might be led to do injustice to his sincerity, 
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and to the real goodness and kindness of his heart. His 
heart was not without its failings, faults of temper and 
disposition, with which he had to struggle. These faults 
were not unobserved by others, or unknown to himself. 
In the unreserved and confidential intercourse to which 
he admitted me, he has sometimes spoken of them, and 
spoken of them in the spirit and with the humility of a 
Christian. Some of them were faults that leaned to 
virtue’s side. 

The manners are in general an index of the heart. In 
Mr. Otis, that courteousness which an Apostle enjoins 
was, to a large extent, the fruit of that love and good 
will which the Saviour inculeates. He was a sincere 
man. He never forgot or deserted a friend. He never 
cherished and perpetuated an enmity. He was just and 
charitable in his judgment of others, and, in his domestic 
relations, an example of all that was kind, tender, and 
affectionate. There is one strong manifestation of his 
sincerity in the undeviating uprightness and firmness of 
his public career. In this respect, that career was one of 
which no man need be ashamed. His ambition was not 
stronger than his principles, nor his love of office greater 
than his love of consistency and integrity. It is not too 
much to say of Mr. Otis, at least it may be regarded as 
probable, that, if at any time between 1800 and the close 
of the war of 1812, he had deserted his party and chang- 
ed his political relations, abandoned his former political 
opinions, (the temptation to do which was. at one 
time presented to him in an alluring form,) his abil- 
ity, talents, manners, and many popular qualities, were 
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such, that he might have secured almost any _politi- 
cal office he desired, might have gratified his highest am- 
bition, might have reached, perhaps, the first and most 
august honor in the gift of the nation. But he would 
not do it. Through evil report and good report, through 
honor and dishonor, he clung to his political faith and 
principles; and in so doing a distinguished name, which 
was identified with the cause of American liberty in its 
early struggle, has been left by him unsullied, to extend 
its inspiring influence to many generations yet to come. 


Brethren, there is nothing to lament or regret in the 
death of our distinguished fellow-citizen. He will be 
missed in the family circle where, though old, he was a 
stay and a staff, a centre of strong attraction, and a 
charm to unite all hearts. He will be missed in our pub- 
lic walks, for he was identified with much that was inter- 
esting and important in our history, —a link connecting 
us directly with the men of our Revolutionary struggle 
and heroic age, a representative of a class of which but 
one or two others remain, and which cannot be perpetu- 
ated, or come up again under the present forms and ten- 
dencies of society among us. But it was meet that he 
should depart. To his family there are abundant conso- 
lations in the memory of his life, and in the expressions 
of firm faith, and deep humility, and holy trust and hope, 
with which he met the approach of death. To all of us 
there are lessons of instruction and words of warning and 
admonition in his death. Let us not fail to gather them 
up and apply them to our hearts. 
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ADDRESS. 


To THE graduate of a college the season of Commencement 
is one of the golden periods of the year. Then life’s afternoon 
and life’s meridian seem briefly to disappear from those who 
have attained to them, and life’s morning sun shines alike upon 
us all, in its dewy freshness, and without a cloud. I would not 
term this anniversary an oasis amid the desert, for to which of 
us has life in its progress been so barren of enjoyment or hope, 
as to be fitly called—a waste? It is rather a brief visit to 
the home of our youth, where the friends of those sunny days 
are once more assembled to greet us, and where the heart 
pulsates again —as if it had been always a stranger to fear or 
care. Our English brethren describe us as an ever busy people, 
who know not how willingly and gracefully to relax the brow, 
and to suffer the heart to become buoyant and joyous. Our 
very pleasures, they say, are cares: our fewnational amusements 
are either restricted to our children and youths, or we mingle 
in them as if half ashamed, as though it were a penance rather 
than a pleasure. Perhaps there is more justice in this good- 
natured sarcasm than we are willing to admit, but we may 
surely plead —‘ not guilty ’— on such occasions as the present. 
The study, the oifice, the countinghouse, the farm, have been 
all willingly forsaken: law, physic, traffic, party politics,—we 
will here have none of them. For the day at least we are 
freemen, and we will think of nothing but our literary festival. 
We can breathe freely and walk erect in this bracing atmosphere, 
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for the din and dust of crowded life rise not up to this elevated 
region. We are here as Brethren Alumni, for though some of 
us have been educated at other Colleges, we form but one great 
brotherhood of letters. We have met to grasp each other’s 
right hands in welcome, and also to wish—‘Godspeed ’— to 
our young brethren who now go forth from these peaceful halls 
to be so soon lost in the crowds and conflicts of busy life. Will 
not many exclaim with me—‘ Would that these assemblages 
were more frequent: ‘would that some more than Yankee 
ingenuity could devise an effectual mode of summoning us 
together, as liberally educated men and as lovers of learning, 
not once only, but thrice, and still oftener, durimg the year ?’ 
Should we not be rendered personally happier, would not the 
world in which we mingle be benefited, as the result? 

We attend these anniversaries, as I have just intimated, 
sustaining universally the same relation— that of lovers of 
learning: we all follow, at however humble a distance, in her 
train. We profess indeed this friendship in all places and at all 
times, but it is the atmosphere of a college which specially exerts 
the quickening influence. Here science has built her halls, and 
filled her alcoves with the treasures of all ages. Hither she 
invites every youthful student to repair, as to his favorite home. 
Then she points to him her exhaustless stores, and stipulates that 
his acquisitions shall be commensurate with his fidelity and 
energy. Her pledges, unlike those of many others, I need not 
add, are invariably redeemed. If during his four years’ pro- 
bation he continues steadily faithful to himself, if the zeal of his 
teachers is but equalled by his own ardor, if spurning alike 
the temptations to indolence and dissoluteness he leaves these 
retreats as he enters them—a manly and virtuous youth,— 
then he bears away with him inestimable treasures; acquisitions, 
of which time, the most potent of all spoilers, can never rob 
him. He has not only sought knowledge, but as his reward he 
has actually found it, while he is at the samo time gradually 
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making the discovery — how little, how very little relatively, he 
still knows. He is just beginning to discover what his older 
brethren, the graduates of ten and twenty years, have learned 
far more clearly to discover, each for himself respectively, the 
extreme narrowness of his own attainments when contrasted with 
the boundless stores of knowledge laid open to our research. 
This, I would repeat it, is the necessary discovery of every one 
who bears away with him from college any marks of genuine 
scholarship besides his diploma, and each succeeding year gives 
him but a deeper, more painful assurance of the contrast. He 
launched his little bark upon a rill, across which he could 
seemingly wade or leap with ease ; long as has been his descent 
on its bosom, he sees the stream to be still placid and safe, but 
it has swelled into a broad river; and he beholds far onward 
lofty headlands, the wide bay, and still beyond the calm surface 
of the illimitable sea. This contrast, I have-.said, is at times 
painful to the devoted student. It is indeed unfelt by the 
contented blockhead who is occasionally smuggled through a 
college, and the graduate who hastens at once into the turmoil 
of active life may find no leisure for the regrets which it 
awakens; but to the man of letters, to the true votary of 
science .of whatever age, it often for the moment speaks dis- 
couragement. Reflections such as these suggest a subject which 
is deemed appropriate to the present occasion, and I have 
selected aceordingly as a theme for remark:—Tus Immenstty 
OF THE FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE; AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
SUCH A CONVICTION ON THE STUDENT. . 

In proceeding briefly to notice the first aspect of the subject 
—the Immensity of the field of knowledge which is spread 
before the student — it may seem as if the very indefinitenéss, 
the unlimited compass, of such a topic, rendered it unfit for 
selection. How shall we distinctly contemplate, it may be asked, 
what is. too vast for our survey? How subject to definite 
arrangement, so that there may be precision and point to our 
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inquiries, that which expands indefinitely ? None is more aware 
than the speaker of the apparent incongruity; it is still, 
however, appearance rather than reality. We may sever 
certain portions of the unlimited space above us, and thus attain 
distinct conceptions of the whole visible expanse. We may as 
landsmen, venture forth on a few days’ sail upon the broad sea, 
and thus receive vivid impressions of what would be otherwise 
mere misty vastness. Suffer me then to present several Ilus- 
trations of the Immensity of the field of knowledge, as auxiliary 
to those distinct conceptions which we need to form. 


One of these is seen in the Number of Books which demand 
the student’s perusal. The knowledge which has been already 
accumulated by man, has been treasured up in books, in manu- 
scripts and printed volumes. Books are the record of all 
existing science and philosophy, the storehouse of literature 
ancient and modern, the repository of universal art. The 
student is not constrained to resort for knowledge, as a solitary, 
unaided inquirer in the infancy of our race, to the mute 
creation around him. He need not now call on the sun, the 
moon, the stars, to tell him of their courses, nor summon earth 
to unveil to his gross eye her different elements, nor wait a life 
time before he fortuitously conjectures the distinctions between 
mind and matter. The discoveries of the past four thousand 
years, the accumulated knowledge of all ages and climes and 
nations, have been expressed in books, and they now invite his 
perusal. What then is the number of the volumes which 
constitute this record,—volumes, which must necessarily be read 
if we would survey the actual dimensions of the domain of 
knowledge? By reading I intend not here, a careless perusal 
accomplished at railroad speed, and so characteristic of many 
self-styled literary men, in which the same amount of information 
is acquired whether every alternate leaf or fifth leaf is cut 
open ; whether the book is read from the beginning toward the 
end, or whether he begin at the middle, and in imitation of 
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the ancient Bovorgogyddy mode of writing, read alternately 
toward the beginning and the end. I intend on the contrary 
earnest, thorough reading, accompanied —as such reading is 
ever accompanied — by due reflection: I intend in numberless 
instances, patient study, and in other instances scarcely less 
frequent, the profoundest mental effort of which the student is 
capable. What is the number of volumes which, at the least 
estimate, are to be thus read? Let us first place ourselves in 
the midst of the Royal Library of Paris, and then traverse the 
straits of Dover that we may visit the Bodleian at Oxford and 
that of the British Museum in London, and thence proceed to 
the Vatican at Rome, and thence to Gottingen. From the two 
millions and a half of volumes which these five libraries contain, 
we will select none as thus requiring perusal, but those which 
science-and philosophy and art cannot afford to spare; “‘ books, 
which are books ;” books, each of which is itself the record — 
the expression of some portion of man’s universal. knowledge. 
We will thus leave untouched all double copies of the same 
work, and all editions — except the last —of every work which 
has been more than once published. We will reject all works 
of science and art, which have become obsolete or useless 
through the progress of later generations. We will overlook 
whatever is purely local and temporary, however valuable in its 
day ;— together with countless myriads of other volumes, so 
miscellaneous as to admit not of being classed under any 
characteristic title, and so ephemeral as to haye long since 
ceased to have any acknowledged existence for the general 
reader. For the purpose of this Illustration these immense 
libraries shall appear, after the work of selection has been 
completed, to be almost undisturbed; but Fifty thousand 
volumes have been separated from the rudis, indigestaque 
moles,—volumes, a thousand fold more precious than California’s 
gold, though it constituted the substance of the Andes and 
of the Rocky Mountains. Fifty thousand volumes, it has 
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been estimated, would be thus collected, not. one of which the 
intellectual world would willingly permit to perish, —the great 
reservoir of knowledge, the books ——each of which the devoted 
student must thoroughly peruse. Let us suppose him to begin 
this perusal at the age of twenty, as then first endeavoring to 
traverse the field before him, and what progress shall we suppose 
him steadily to make during the next thirty years — a progress 
which is not imaginary, but practicable? He may be mastering 
as he proceeds, some eight or ten languages, the literary 
treasures of which have been but partially transfused into his 
own; he shall -be neither lecturer nor teacher nor married man, 
but —like Newton and many another learned cenobite —he 
shall live unfettered, undiverted in his work. Shall we then say, 
that with all these appliances he can “‘ read, mark, and inwardly 
digest” two hundred of these selected volumes annually ; and 
that, as five years are elapsing, he is completing the first thou- 
sand volumes, he has perambulated the fiftieth part of the 
immense field? Should this work of reading, and during most 
of the time also of severe study, be continued for thirty years, 
then, if his eyes have not been long since sealed up in cataracts, 
or quenched — as were Milton’s— in the gutta serena ;— then, 
if palsy has not finally benumbed his brain, nor memory,— 
overtasked like a worn out slave — become incapable of retaining 
one new idea;—then, he will have completed six thousand 
volumes —somewhat more than one-tenth of the number origi- 
nally demanding his perusal ; while he has left untouched all the 
new volumes appearing during the long interval, he is a stranger 
to the entire literary contributions of these thirty years. Then, 
at the very close, he will deem himself scarcely to have made a 
lodgment within the vast domain ; it will still widen and widen 
interminably before him. 

But this aspect of the subject may seem too general. It may 
be said that books, although the repositories of knowledge, are 
not knowledge —are not science — itself; and that the student 
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may cull from a relatively small portion of these select myriads 
of volumes all the knowledge which is attainable. Let us then 
take a different view,—one which, if narrower, is more distinct. 
A brief contemplation of one or two of the great branches of 
science, separately, may give us such ideas of the vast extent of 
each as to render more vivid our conceptions of their immensity 
as a whole. 3 

The science of quantity, for example, or of pure and mixed 
Mathematics, in all its relations, is but a single province. If 
we notice but two of its kindred and higher departments, the 
analytic geometry and the fluxionary calculus, the limits seem 
continually to recede as we gaze. In the application of the 
latter to curves and solids, to the ascertaining of centres, to the 
maxima and minima of quantities, to forces and to other subjects, 
the student commences where Newton and Leibnitz first opened 
the way, but when shall he reach its end? And when we begin 
to apply the great principles which have been thus elaborated 
by rigid demonstration to the phenomena of the natural world, 
when we survey the region of mixed mathematics which is the 


_ appropriate home of the natural philosopher, who shall specify 


the degree of knowledge which is necessary for the investigation ? 
If with the foot fastened to earth, but with the eye piercing 
through the telescopic glass the inmost depths of the skies, we 
enter the walks of astronomy and there inquire, —not simply 
what are the laws of motion — what the revolution, the distances 
— densities — and magnitudes of the different orbs in the solar 
system; but would ascertain with Bessel, the interval which 


separates us from the nearest fixed star—-a distance, in the 


expression of which figures seem as unmeaning characters as 
an Indian’s hieroglyphics: or if, with Herschel and Argelander, 
we would determine the point toward which in the far remote 
quarter of the universe our sun with all his worlds is obediently 
moving, like a pebble shot forth from the sling: or if, with 
Maedler, we would discover the very centre of the visible 
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creation, around which our sun as a minor star and all other 
stars, with the lactea via and the nebulse, are moving :— what is 
the assignable limitation of knowledge which is to fit us for these 
inquiries? Or if we commune again with earth, and would 
know what are the elements of the morning and evening sun- 
beam, and the varied phenomena of color; if we would compre- 
hend intelligently how so simple an object as light is refracted, 
and reflected, and propagated, and polarized and absorbed :—Or 
if we would secure a similar acquaintance with its kindred 
element, and know how heat is generated and combined and 
radiated, how it is latent in the ice-rocks, and how it rages in 
the incandescent lava which forms earth’s centre :— Or if elec- 
tricity, as Franklin traced out its laws, and as Poisson has 
advanced toward their full development, in conjunction with 
magnetism, as it points and dips the needle and obeys the 
electric current in its varied directions, is to be adequately 
investigated : — who shall assign the corresponding limitation ? 
Let us similarly notice the science of Language, the greatest, 
perhaps, of all the original gifts of God to man. I term it a 
science, not as belonging to the region of demonstration, but of 
Philosophy. Is its compass, though but a solitary department, 
less ample than that of mathematics? I refer not here to 
its written and printed characters, which so many uniformly 
confound with language itself, and which in one view are scarcely 
less wonderful. The history and comparison of these as they 
have been used by different nations, are doubtless a subject for 
profound study; but I here speak of language, immediately as 
the vehicle of thought and emotion. Examine then the elements 
of any language ancient or modern. Trace it first, in all its 
numberless relations of grammar, until the structure of its 
sentences, whether on the pages of the historian, the poet or the 
metaphysician, is appropriately understood, so that the writer or 
the speaker can transfuse his thoughts as by the electric wire 
into your own mind. Then inquire into its history, that you 
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may discover its primary and subordinate elements, and mark 
how its nature has been thus modified from age to age, as if by 
a succession of intermarriages, until like some royal family, 
whose origin is lost in unknown ages, it has become enriched 
with the spoils of twenty nations. Then ascertain the precise 
shade of meaning and often of the many meanings of its myriads 
of words, until language becomes thus identified with exact 
thought; until, as incomparably the noblest instrument of man’s 
deathless intellect, it has attained perfection. But have we at 
length reached the boundary? ‘This is but one language out of 
a hundred, remember; perhaps, one of the least scientific of 
them all. But should it be conceded that, as a matter of 
absolute necessity, two thirds or three fourths of these different 
national expressions of the universal mind of man must be over- 
looked, there will still remain some twenty or thirty ancient and 
modern tongues, from the Sanscrit down to the English—as 
modified in our own country, whose mutual connection and 
dependence are to be fully traced out. The transfusion of 
words and of classes of words from one of these into another and 
another, the ever varying changes of etymology, the variations 
and the uniformities of meaning, with the key thus furnished to 
the histories of nations—of their origin, and prosperity and 
decline — of their wars and jurisprudence, their commerce and 
customs, —these are but additional subjects for patient study. 
Let the youthful or the mature student estimate, if he is capable 
of doing it, the accumulation of knowledge which he needs to 
master this single department. 

Each of these two sciences would thus seem to fill, in itself, 
the entire circle of vision. Let us then notice still another, that 
the student may adequately comprehend this division of our 
theme, —another, distinct in itself, and as unlike each of the 
two already contemplated as they mutually differ. I mean the 
science of Theology. I would again say that the term, science, 
is not used here in the confined sense of the mathematician, or 
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the natural philosopher, but of philosophy generally. What 
then is the learning which he, who would become a universal 
student, must possess in the single department of theology? 
He needs not be a pastoral preacher, as he needs not deliver 
lectures from the professor’s chair nor drill a class in Greek and 
Latin, but he must accurately know the two languages in 
which the inspired volume was written. He must, in other 
words, range over the entire field of Biblical Criticism, as the 
guide to the proper interpretation of its pages and sentences, — 
a result, which he cannot secure without a similar exploration 
of the region of Biblical Antiquities. If he has thus become 
competent to determine the exact meaning of the phraseology 
of the writers, he is then to ascertain the great principles and 
truths which they announce—each in its separate relations ; 
and then to combine them into a Doctrinal system,—a system, 
as strictly logical and harmonious as the profoundest scheme 
of metaphysics. Can this be accomplished without a similar 
investigation into the history of the Christian church, —of its 
various sects, with their doctrines and teachers, for many suc- 
cessive centuries? Or can Theology, as thus formed into a 
majestic system, be rendered practical, without a corresponding 
study of natural and Christian ethics; in which the blended 
lights of reason, conscience and revelation are to guide the 
inquirer ? 

Such is the extent of view, as we attempt to survey the 
confines of these respective sciences. Hach of them appears to 
be literally unbounded, each requires the profoundest researches 
of the most vigorous intellect. In accordance with this conclu- 
sion it should be noticed, that the most eminent men have rarely 
attempted to master more than a single science, to explore fully 
more than one great department of knowledge. It has been 
said indeed of Leibnitz, who aimed—so far as it has been the 
aim of any man—at universal scholarship, that “he drove all 
the sciences abreast” before him. But if this could be truly 
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said of the great German who died near a century and a half 
since, of whom can it be now affirmed, of whom will it be ever 
affirmed hereafter? The great mathematicians, the profound 
Imguists, the first rate theologians, have been almost uniformly 
men of one science: not men of one idea, nor men of one book, 
but men of one science. Such has been the magnitude of their. 
own appropriate undertaking, that they have shrunk from any 
other, —not from an original want of taste for other acquisitions, 
nor from any incapacity for making them, for a truly great 
man in any one walk of intellectual effort would be great in 
other walks,—pbut from the evident impracticability of success. 
And where such attempts have been actually made, even by 
men of the strongest intellects, the result has been a failure. 
Newton, the theologian, was a different man from Newton, the 
mathematician. Locke, the political writer, is not Locke, the 
metaphysician. Berkeley, when assailing the Principia, or 
exalting the virtues of Tar water, is scarcely cousin german to 
Berkeley who demolished the Freethinking philosophy. The 
single science has been so ample, its length and breadth have 
’ been ever so widely enlarging, that the eye has refused to look 
beyond its boundaries. How then, we may ask once more, as 
the conclusion to which this portion of our theme is designed to 
lead us, shall we estimate the dimensions of the universal field 
of knowledge, — when, instead of a momentary survey of one or 
two separate sciences we ascend to some Andes’ height, and 
look down on the blended domains of twenty distinct sciences 
and of a hundred other independent fields of investigation ? 
The youthful student, as I shall remark in another place, is not 
to be disheartened by the prospect; but is it not too vast, too 
dazzling, for our survey ? 

We may however turn aside from each of these illustrations. 
Unnumbered books, it may be said, confuse us; and this brief 
notice of single sciences, if not too technical for the occasion, 
may be deemed but little more inviting. We may form then, 
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I would observe, a distinct conception of this portion of our 
subject, by simply noticing its relations to the great Being, who 
is the primary source of all our knowledge. We need, I would 
say, no illustration of the immensity of the region which the 
student is to explore and cultivate, but this ;—that it has been 
opened for our survey by the Creator. Is it not evident, I 
would then ask, that in the fabrications of the Deity as really 
as in those of man, the work will evince the nature of the 
workman? Now, it is God’s universe of matter and of mind 
which constitutes this field for our investigation: science and 
philosophy are to gather all their treasures from these number- 
less mines which He has opened. Whatever then the department 
of study, we are in fact but exploring those footsteps of the 
divine presence which are there made visible: we are but 
deciphering the characters which have been written on the 
rocks, the sand and the wave, on forest and flower, on sun and 
stars, on the body and the mind of man, by the divine hand. 
We have no sympathy with the absurdities of German pantheism 
or mysticism, when it speaks of God as being in the flower, 
and in the rainbow; cr of His producing Himself in the differ- 
ent sounds, colors, forms and works of the creation. But we 
say, (and can any philosophy be enlightened which assents 
not?) that He manifests His true perfections in those countless 
works which are the source of all our knowledge. In this 
sense, sea and sky and earth, body and spirit, reflect Him to 
the mental eye: in this sense, every science is but an accumu- 
lation of principles and facts respecting what God has done in 
its appropriate department. We need then no other evidence 
that the science which treats of the relations of number and of 
general symbols, of surfaces and magnitudes and motions, must 
in its very nature have no assignable limits; since these are but 
qualities, but relations, which God has affixed to the creation. 
As little can we believe that the astronomer is even distantly 
approaching the goal of his own science, or that, when viewed 
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in its ultimate discoveries, it has passed its stage of early youth: 
for how can the universe of which God is the author, be ever in 
its astronomical relations fully discoverable! It is scarce fifty 
years since Geology began to emerge from an almost chaotic 
aggregation of hypotheses and facts, into the rudiments of a 
science: but we are assured that its present system and rich- 
ness of observed facts are to give place to a far nobler maturity, 
—a maturity indefinitely expanding, because it treats of the 
organic and inorganic changes of the earth which God has made. 
When we notice how the speculative abstractions of Plato and 
Aristotle have, within the last two centuries, been enlarged into 
the Intellectual Philosophy of England and Scotland, of France, 
Germany and the United States, we may for the moment con- 
clude that metaphysical science must be now attaining to its 
acme: but we shall discard this notion when we reflect that the 
human mind, which is its subject of research, is the noblest image 
of God’s intelligence and power. We may then safely affirm 
that every true science is in its nature illimitable, for it is but 
the description of what the Incomprehensible One has done in its 
own department. He has not intended that His own profundity 
should be ever fathomed by man: He will not suffer Himself to 
be fully traced out and comprehended, in any one sphere of His 
operations. And if fresh amplitude and dignity are given to 
the existing state of science and philosophy by this illustration, 
what vastness, what grandeur, do they not reveal in prospect! 
The field of research literally inexhaustible, and each new gen- 
eration girding itself with double strength—from the advance 
of the preceding——for the never intermitting work of discovery ! 
The student of the year 2000, looking far back on the student 
of the year 1850—as if in the mere childhood of knowledge ; 
himself only, as he will think, clearly discerning, that its domain 
is indeed immeasurable! 

The Immensity of the field of knowledge which invites the 
student—this was announced as the first portion of our subject ; 
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and now that the train of illustrative remark has been com- 
pleted, the inquiry may arise,—What are the appropriate 
Influences, what the practical results, of such a Conviction ? 
Is it necessary, may be the further query, to resort to these 
varied illustrations ? Will not most persons, who have mastered 
the rudiments of the humblest science, concede, that even its 
boundaries are too remote for themselves to traverse the entire 
territory? If such practical results, I would answer, are in- 
tended, as the hopeful rise of a farthing on the pound in cotton, 
or the currency to some new partizan story either hostile or 
friendly to the national administration, I must indeed be silent. 
Utilitarians, as we Yankees are affirmed to be almost from the 
cradle, I have not sufficient ingenuity to connect the subject 
thus far discussed with such results. Even Jeremy Bentham 
himself would be at fault here. But even to such a querist I 
might answer,—that science—that knowledge—in whatever 
aspect, on whatever occasion contemplated, is utilitarian, for it 
is always directly or indirectly practical. Man’s happiness is 
promoted by what he knows, and not by his ignorance. Just 
views then as to the limits of human knowledge are obviously 
promotive of our welfare, for they give direction and efficiency 
to effort. But is it necessary to give even such an answer? 
Is not the very conviction that the field of knowledge is illimit- 
able, a sufficient result in itself? Who asks, when gazing from 
the outer gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, or when 
hanging over the balustrade of the tower on the margin of 
Niagara—‘“ Cui bono?”? Who needs any influence besides 
that which is immediate, of many a protracted research, if that 
be in itself pleasurable and healthful? We would contemplate 
our subject in these varied illustrations, that we may secure the 
distinct conviction: We would receive the conviction, because 
it is just, and because it is most ennobling. It is a most enno- 
bling display of what man as a race can accomplish, when we 
follow him in his unbounded progress into the field of knowledge. 
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Starting from the goal of his primitive creation, he has moved 
onward in every direction toward the receding boundary: now 
traversing earth’s surface, now penetrating towards its centre ; 
at one time diving to the bottom of the ocean, at another soaring 
into the atmosphere where the eagle dares not follow. Now 
resolving light into its elements, and then weighing the planets, 
and then painting with the sunbeam, and then enditing epistles 
by the lightning ;—now separating the crystal into its atoms, 
and then summoning the undiscovered planet to appear and be 
identified, and then by his magic mirror resolving the farthest 
nebulz into mighty suns:—-we see him here to be indeed but 
“a little lower than the angels.” Yes, it is truly refreshing 
and healthful to overlook for a-season the spectacle of his frail- 
ties and transgressions, and to behold him all but rivalling the 
attainments of loftier spirits, —the earnest of what he himself is 
to accomplish, when translated into a nobler existence. 

If such results are not deemed sufficiently practical, there 
are others which may be noticed. Among the Influences of 
this Conyiction of the student that the field of knowledge is 
immeasurable, one, I would observe, is that of Discowragement. 
Human life is at the present day no longer than in the age of 
Newton, or of Roger Bacon, or of Archimedes; while the 
domain of science has been immensely enlarged since the death 
of the latest of these philosophers, since the commencement even 
of the present century. How shall the youthful student, let his 
ardor be inextinguishable, secure the hours and years indispen- 
sable to his progress? Were an antediluvian length of days to 
be now restored to man, he might indeed press resolutely 
onward, surmounting one Alpine height after another until the 
topmost summit were at length gamed, and the whole sunbright 
vision should spread illimitably beneath his eye. But restricted 
by sovereign Providence to the period for study between twenty 
and seventy or sixty years, how is he to crowd—as it were— 
ages into single years, that he may constrain each department 
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of science to pay its tribute in token of subjection? Possibly 
he may cling for a brief season to the notion, that something 
like universal scholarship is still attamable ; but with every such 
dream he will be compelled to ask himself the queries, — Where 
is he to acquire that power of “patient thought,”’ which Newton 
discovered to be indispensable to his own mastery of a solitary 
science? How shall he secure that keenness of discernment, 
without which Nature will refuse to unveil her secrets to his 
researches? How attain to that faculty of invention, whose 
processes are as needful to the investigation of science as is the 
imagination to the poet’s excursions? How possess that dis- 
crimination of memory, which never confounds phenomena with 
principles; and that tenacity of memory, which treasures up 
the numberless particulars of each in its great repository — 
ready for production at the needed moment? Had he, as 
Shakspeare describes Hotspur as wishing himself to possess — 
the power of self multiplication, so that, like the wild creations 
of Hindoo poetry, he could resolve himself into ten distinct con- 
sciousnesses and wills, and with all equally ardent and never 
intermitting urge onward his researches,—he might indeed 
startle mankind by the rapidity of his conquests. But with his 
one solitary brain, his single faculty of conception, his one 
treacherous memory, his single pair of obedient eyes, what shall 
he hopefully accomplish? Or if he discard the idea of universal 
scholarship as a chimera, what single specific department of 
knowledge shall he resolutely encounter? For success in not a 
few, it may be, his previous habits and tastes unfit him: which 
science then is he to select as his great field of exploration for 
life, in connection with those adjoming regions into which he 
may occasionally make tributary excursions? Shall he give him- 
self for long years to the severe demonstrations of mathematics ; 
shall he select, as a more congenial pursuit, the equally severe 
abstractions of metaphysics? Shall experimental philosophy 
confine him to the turret of the astronomer, or to the laboratory 
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of the chemist? Shall the fabrications of scientific mechanics, 
or the organic and inorganic changes of Geology, or the History 
and criticism of Language, or the Antiquities of extinct nations, 
occupy his maturity and his middle life? A misdirection here, 
at the commencement, may insure an entire failure. Who can 
doubt that many a votary of science never rises above the com- 
mon throng, simply because he has mistaken his appropriate 
sphere of study ; or that some of the acknowledged leaders of 
the host would have died as obscure followers, had they entered 
any path but that which actually led them to triumph ? 

But if we suppose all these preliminary queries to be success- 
fully answered, and every obstacle to the general progress of 
the student removed, are there none which specially impede the 
advance of the American student? I refer not here to his local 
remoteness from the profound scholars of England and of the 
continent, nor to his difficulty of access to the accumulations of 
science and art which are there irremovably deposited. I intend 
those adverse influences to the prosecution of scientific research, 
which emanate from the peculiar structure of our institutions, 
from our national habits and tastes. Ascribe it to the spirit of 
utilitarianism, or what we may, is not republican America 
deemed a less friendly soil to science and philosophy than 
monarchical Hurope? Whether we are too money loving and 
money getting a people, or whether the strifes of party politics 
call away so many of our choicest minds from quiet halls like 
these ; whether, as a nation, we grudge the endowments, the 
pensions, the other honors, which so often reward the scientific 
student across the Atlantic, or whether we adopt some more 
creditable explanation, —is not American scholarship supposed 
to be ordinarily something different from Huropean scholarship ? 
We consent not, and rightly, to be ranked inferior in native 
power of intellect to the nations of Hurope: if then our position 
as scholars is in most cases actually lower, the peculiar cause is 
to be found in the characteristic structure of our society. But 
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this fact, even were it to involve no national reproach, is n 
itself discouragement: it accumulates difficulties at the outset, 
it continues them until the close. The position of relative infe- 
riority, whether real or imaginary, is no trifling obstacle to the 
full grown man, as it is often insurmountable to the schoolboy. 
Hardy indeed is the spirit, intense must be its thirst for know- 
ledge, that, with the full consciousness of this conviction, begins 
and continues the race unfaltering, till it arrives triumphant at 
the goal. 

But Discouragement is not the only influence. This Convic- 
tion hag also a directly contrary influence—that of Hncourage- 
ment. It is the tendency of knowledge, as of every other 
inherent good when acquired, to excite a thirst for still greater 
acquisitions: each fresh advance is but a stimulant to renewed 
progress. The higher the eagle soars toward the sun, the more 
effulgent becomes the luminary. Were there any fixed limits 
—however remote—to the field of science and discovery, were 
its boundary anything but a circle, which not only retreats — 
like the horizon—but is ever widening, the profoundest scholar 
would soon falter in his course. Archimedes was doubtless 
cheered onward each day in his career by the conviction, that 
the great mine in which he was so actively working, is inexhaus- 
tible; nor is the student of the nineteenth century less upheld 
through his entire progress, by the same conviction. Had New- 
ton, who modestly styled his own preéminent discoveries — but 
as a few shells, which he had gathered on the shore, when 
thrown up from the ocean of truth, been but once assured, that 
one or more similar collections to his own would exhaust that 
ocean, would not a gloomy listlessness have quenched all his 
ardor? If then the student, when contemplating the brief 
measure of human life and the inadequacy of his own powers, 
is occasionally discouraged when gazing at the broad domain 
before him, its very boundlessness is still an indispensable motive 
to urge him forward. Could the telescope but once reveal to 
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us the outermost verge of creation, or the microscope detect the 
primitive atom,—were the physiologist to discover the very 
principle of life, were the entire power of language—as the 
vehicle of thought—to be completely ascertained, or the modus 
operandi of mind on matter to be distinctly traced out,—what 
hopelessness as to any new attainments would settle on many a 
mind! Nay, would not the student wish to unlearn every 
principle of science down to its simplest rudiments, that he 
might anew enjoy his career of research and acquisition ? 
Welcome then to the student, for most encouraging to him, is 
the conviction that the field of knowledge is not to be measured 
by his narrow line. The great Being in whom all science, all 
truth, ultimately centers, has incapacitated the mind of man to 
be satisfied with anything short of infinity. Whether we over- 
look Him amid His works, or recognize each footstep which He 
has planted on earth and sea and through the wide creation, 
the appetite for knowledge in any one department will be at 
once palled whenever we have apparently surveyed its whole 
extent. It is the true dignity of our nature—a dignity, but 
faintly discerned in our present state of existence, that man has 
been created so as necessarily to soar toward the infinite. Each 
new discovered law or phenomenon of matter, each fresh devel- 
opment of the elements or operations of mind, thus announces 
the grandeur of man’s birthright and the glory of his destiny. 
We have alluded to some discouragements, which are peculiar 
to the American student. Are there not encouragements for 
him as peculiar? Itis our misfortune, as some deem it, to have 
commenced a national existence at so late an era of science and 
civilization ; as if American scholars must per force become mere 
pupils and imitators of European. It is, I would affirm it, the 
very reverse. The American student, to deplore his hard fate, 
because he lives in the midst of the nineteenth century, when 
science and philosophy, instead of just emerging from the fogs 
of the dark ages, are pressing onward each year toward the 
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effulgence of perfect day! As rationally may the American 
citizen sigh for a revival of the effete despot and slavery of 
the old Roman empire. The world’s infancy and childhood are 
now forever passing away: joy, triumph, to the scholar as truly 
as to the freeman and the Christian, that earth’s long millennium 
of full maturity and strength is close at hand! Does then the 
structure of our institutions, in conjunction with our national 
habits and tastes, interpose a real or a fancied obstruction 
to our keeping pace with European students in the march of 
scientific discovery? Does it not also impart a more than 
countervailing acceleration? The spirit of scientific research 
must be truly independent, if it would secure its proudest 
triumphs: it must be swayed neither by a servile homage to 
royalty, nor rank nor wealth, nor by an unmeaning reverence 
for existing institutions —as the work of more enlightened ages 
than the present. We, novi homines of America, have broken 
loose from all these leading strmgs ; and when our scholars shall 
bear each successive year their offerings to that temple whose 
foundations rest on every shore, and whose summit is lost in the 
midday skies, they will travel thither by as sure a road as those 
which commence in other lands, and by one which is often less 
toilsome. As the American republic, we can claim indeed a 
national existence of scarce three quarters of a century ; but it 
is 80, because in all anterior years we are identified with the 
nation, whose language is that of Milton and Shakspeare. We 
claim the full right of countrymen to him, who, in the Novum 
Organon, has pointed out the only true path of scientific inquiry : 
to him, who, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, has 
taught men—beyond all other philosophers—how to think: to 
him, who, in his Principia, still ranks—as he did more than a 
hundred and thirty years ago—as the first of mathematicians. 
Let not then the young votary of science, who looks forth on 
the illimitable field now glowing in the condensed splendors of 
twenty centuries, mourn, because he has first breathed an 
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American atmosphere. He is born too late by a thousand 
years, to become a universal scholar; but his age is far beyond 
all others that of transcendent knowledge, and he is following 
many a distinguished compatriot amid the crowded throng. 
Let him remember that, of the five great practical discoveries 
of the half century now about to close, while England claims the 
railroad and France oT painting, America claims the 
steamboat, the electro-magnetic telegraph, and the power of 
annihilating the sensation of pain by the application of ether, 
Let him not recall the day of Franklin and Rittenhouse, but 
as cloudy in contrast with the present,—when Bowditch has 
been the fit commentator on the successor of Newton, when 
Pierce has rectified the mistakes of Le Verrier, and Olmsted 
has solved the mysteries of nebulous meteors: when Redfield 
has ascertained the formation and the progress of our wintry 
tempests, and when Locke and Walker—by the aid of the 
telegraph clock—are about to determine the longitude of every 
village in our country with absolute precision: when numberless 
others, whose names even cannot be here repeated, are confer- 
ring honor on our land in every department of knowledge. 
Living not in the past as do such numbers of the literati of 
Europe, but pressing onward with yearly increasing energy 
towards the acquisitions and triumphs of the future, may we not 
anticipate an American progress in all the discoveries of science 
and revelations of truth, such as other nations have never yet 
imagined ; such as will gladden our hemisphere, and bless the 
world? Ina career so honorable, may the sons of Bowdoin be 
ever ranked among the foremost! 
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NERMON. 


REV. II. 25. 
HOLD FAST TILL I COME. 


Tue Church of God, during this age of Christianity, is 
subjected to difficulty and trial. It has its probation, in a 
general sense, as every individual has his particular proba- 
tion. It passes a natural life of toil, sickness, and danger, 
corresponding to the natural life of every member of it. And, 
as Christ is said, popularly, to come to every Christian, at 
death, to receive him to a higher state, that has been some- 
times drawn into an emblem of the actual coming which the 
Scriptures predict of him, at the end of the age, to introduce 
the whole church to its destined kingdom. 

Individuals experience increasing infirmities and adversi- 
‘ties in advancing life, and in like manner the church is ex- 
posed to the greatest difficulties and dangers as the age ap- 
proaches to its appointed close. The Church is beset with 
more difficulties now than in any antecedent period, because 
the world, its natural antagonist; that is, the unregenerate 
part of mankind, is now more active. The natural mind is 
more developed. Its powers are not necessarily greater than 
in earlier periods, and they may have undergone an abate- 
ment; but they are more generally and variously excited. 
Knowledge, wealth, political power, social consequence, con- 
veniences, elegancies, and luxuries are more rapidly and 
widely diffused. The progress of our physical civilization 
almost surpasses fable. But this progress is according to na- 
ture; and nature is carnal. It is fallen and contrary to God. 
All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
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eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. Hence the Church has now proportionate tempta- 
tion and danger. It is tempted to walk by sight, in the light 
of the mind, and not by faith in the light of the Bible. It is 
tempted to bring down the supernatural Revelation to the lev- 
el of the natural reason, and substitute sensuous or specula- 
tive interpretations for the teachings of the Spirit. Its move- 
ment is likely to be according to the visible rather than the 
invisible, and its activity to take the place of faith. It is 
tempted to be pleased with its own visibleness and apparent 
progress, with its worldly connexions and appliances, as if 
these were natural exponents, or, however, subsidiaries of 
faith, and not its mere apologies; the evidences of strength as 
they seem, and not of weakness as they are. It is likely to 
mistake its might and power for Divine influence, and to lose 
its spirit in working its apparatus. Itis very possible that 
this evil should become so increased as to justify the preg- 
nant interrogatory of our Lord, When the Son of Man cometh 
will he find faith upon the earth ? 

The coming of Christ is the great argument of the Gospel 
by which the Christians are admonished to be faithful to their 
profession, that they May be delivered from the power of this 
present evil world, and secure The world to come, whereof the 
inspired writers use such large and earnest discourse. It is 
Christ’s own argument in our text; Hold fast till I come. 

But as the duty here enjoined upon Christians is of more 
immediate consequence to themselves than the reason which 
enforces it, and as itis of peculiar consequence, in view of 
the difficulties of the present period, I propose to discuss 
mainly some of those matters of faith which constitute our 
Christian peculiarities, and are to be held fast in our profes- 
sion. However, though I follow but a single thread of dis- 
course, I shall not take it out of its fabric, but as it is inter- 
woven in the scripture, so that you may see, in some mea- 
sure, its connexions, both doctrinal and prophetical, as they 
appear, at least, to my own mind. 
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1. THE CROSS. 


The Cross is the central truth of Christianity as a super- 
natural Revelation, and distinguishes it from nature. Nature 
might possibly reason to the probability of some miraculous 
interposition in behalf of this sinning and suffering world. 
Some philosophers imagine that even Christ’s atonement ad- 
mits of an a priori demonstration ; or, however, they would 
persuade us that the supernatural Revelation to which their 
genius owes its inspiration, is not a Revelation, but a high 
conception of the excited intellect; and that the excited in- 
tellect of our modern period can not only give us the true in- 
terpretation of the Bible, but even make great advances upon 
this antiquated production. Accordingly the Cross has been 
variously accommodated to scholastic ideas, all the way down 
from those who make a philosophy of salvation to those who 
make a salvation of philosophy. Paul denounces all such 
speculations. He avers the Cross to be The wisdom of God in 
a mystery, which none of the princes of this world knew. They 
could not truly know it, and they did not, even after it was 
superaturally revealed; but it was To the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness. It was intelligible only 
to the supernaturally enlightened, whether Jews or Greeks. 
So nature has some analogies to a vicarious sacrifice, enough 
to shew that the supernatural Revelation is credible, because 
it is in harmony with other related parts of the general sys- 
tem of the world. But analogy could never conduct the nat- 
ural mind to the crucified Christ. Analogy never reached to 
God. Analogy is experience. Can human experience reach 
to God? If not to God, then much more not to God mani- 
fest in the flesh, The propitiation for our sins. And if the ex- 
perimental reason could not discover Christ, I am sure the 
speculative reason must be equally incapable. For the spec- 
ulative reason could only imagine something like what had 
been experienced, which is no certain advance upon analogy ; 
or something at random, the mere creation of the fancy. And 
the probability is infinitely small that the liveliest fancy could 
paint to itself the wonders of our redemption? It is very ea” 
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sy, after a Revelation is given us, to flatter ourselves that it is 
only answerable to our previous ideas. But such affectation 
is discreditable to our self-knowledge and our humility. Why 
did not those who lived before the Bible leave us some such 
fruit of this universal a priori reason? Why do not the hea- 
then now? Why are the painted and substituted Christs all 
of modern origin? Why are all the modern Christs confined 
to the speculative schools of Christendom? No! This Mys- 
tery hid for ages and generations would have been hid for 
everlasting ages, but for the supernatural Revelation. 

The Cross solves the problem, otherwise impossible to rea- 
son, of human justification before God. Victims had bled, 
altars had smoked, and incense had risen from the days of 
Adam. All nations sacrificed. Universal theology included 
the idea of expiation. Whence came that idea but from the 
traditionary revelations? Whither pointed it but to the prom- 
ised Seed of the woman? Who and what is that promised 
seed, the glorious antitype of the traditionary and Levitical 
institutions? God only could tell. And when he told it, it 
was no better than fable to the natural mind. The light shin- 
ed in darkness and the darkness comprehended it not. No man 
could call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost. 

Christ crucified! Whatis its idea? Suffering; the in- 
nocent for the guilty. Substitution; The just for the unjust. 
Expiation; On him is laid the iniquity of us all. Without 
shedding: of blood there is no remission. He who knew no sin 
is made sin for us that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him. The Cross! what mean the various terms in 
which it is described but ransom, satisfaction, and the like, 
through Christ’s sufferings, and his bearing of the Cross for 
us? In what those sufferings consisted, or how they were 
efficacious, we cannot tell, because the fact only, and not 
the account of it is revealed ; and that is not revealed, because 
it exceeds our faculties, or God’s purpose of enlightenment 
in the present state. During this age the Church is disci- 
plined not to knowledge, in that sense of knowledge, but to 
faith. Knowledge hereafter is the reward of faith now; and 
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he who stretches for knowledge now instead of faith, or for 
knowledge and faith also, loses both together. And this is 
not saying that Christianity is unphilosophical, in the legiti- 
mate meaning of that term. It is only denying that philoso- 
phy, in its technical and accepted meaning, is Christian. It 
is only denying that a true Christian philosophy can be elab- 
orated by the natural inind; or that the subjects of a super- 
natural Revelation which are above the reason of man in the 
present state, can be brought even by a Christian mind now 
within the limits and rules of scientific exposition. Gabriel 
himself could not explain them. Which things the angels de- 
sire to look into. 

The Cross! whatis it? It is intrinsically and virtually our 
ransom, the price of our redemption. And to us it is nothing 
else, except as by faith it becomes an occasion of our advance- 
ment in the Christian life. The Cross is not that new life. 
It is not the mystical union of the soul to Christ. It is not 
any effect of Christianity upon the believing mind. These 
are consequences of the Cross. The Cross is the reason for 
them. They constitute not its virtue. Its virtue is intrinsic; 
and, because of its intrinsic virtue, the life of faith is produced 
by the Spirit of God. The Spirit acts on us to produce, by 
the Cross, holy affection and a holy life, because the Cross 
has acted, before, on the Divine mind, to propitiate offended 
justice, to reconcile justice with mercy, and make it proper, 
so to speak, for God to forgive our sins. The Cross is not a 
symbol of the Divine compassion, a contrivance for the hap- 
piness of man, a mere expedient to develope the torpid ener- 
gies of our moral nature. It is a price paid, for whose sake 
our dead moral nature may be revived, According to G'od’s 
good pleasure. We must not confound the virtual fact of the 
Cross, which is governmental, with the beneficial consequence 
of it, which is moral; the work of grace wrought in us with 
the reason on account of which that work is wrought. ‘That 
is the source of all error. It would unsettle our foundations ; 
and it is likely to do this. I could not be saved without the 
Cross. There were then no reason for my being saved, no 
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ground of my justification. But I cannot be saved with the 
Cross unless God please. I shall look upon the Cross, and 
my heart will grow harder, and my sins will be more aggra- 
vated, unless for the sake of the Cross the Holy Spirit renew 
my soul. Wherefore must God, for Christ’s sake, produce 
the new love, before the actual Christ will appear in any desi- 
rable beauty, or his Gospel be otherwise than as a dead letter 
to the darkened soul. If I were not Dead in sins, then my 
heart as well as my sensibilities might be affected at the 
Cross. But all substances will not melt in the sun; but those 
that stiffen in the absence of it, because they love it, and want 
it when it is withdrawn. Granite will not dissolve even at 
noon; nor moistened clay, though it seem to weep when 
you expose it to the dissolving rays. You must give them a 
new nature before you can change their natural manifesta- 
tions. Did not the Sun shine upon the Jews, and has it not 
been shining ever since? Yet said Christ, This is the con- 
demnation, that light has come into the world, and they have 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

It is a matter of infinite consequence whether we regard 
the Cross as intended to shew God’s righteousness, or merely 
his compassion; whether as having respect to God’s glory, 
or to human happiness; whether to God’s glory in human 
happiness, or God’s glory on its own account. In the one 
case we make God himself the end of his own works; in the 
other case we make man the end. In the one case we lose 
sight of the creature in God; in the other, of God in the crea- 
ture. That is a heaven-wide difference. It is all the differ- 
ence between the true religion and idolatry. In the one case 
we resolve all the Divine attributes into benevolence, which 
is against the general analogies of the Divine government, 
the testimonies of the Bible, and our personal experience; we 
become Universalists whether we mean so or not. In the 
other we harmonize all the perfections of the Godhead ; Mer- 
cy and truth have met together ; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. At this point the true man and the false 
part company, and their paths diverge forever. 
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The fathers of New England saw in Christ crucified not 
man’s happiness, but God’s glory; or, if man’s happiness, yet 
only inasmuch as he becomes Christ’s by regeneration, and 
by faith becomes complete in the righteousness of Christ. 
They regarded happiness as the consequence of the Cross, 
and not its end. They commended the Cross not because 
of utilitarianism, but because of righteousness. Their theol- 
ogy, in this respect as in others, had a sound ethical founda- 
tion.” As to the question whether the atonement is univer- 
sal, or particular, that came in, laterally, as a mere learned 
dispute; and it is of no practical consequence. It concerns 
nothing. For, the atonement, virtually, is neither universal 
nor particular. It has respect not to man’s happiness, but to 
God’s glory as a moral governor. Christ has died, and there- 
fore God’s glory is safe. Will God, for Christ’s sake, save 
all mankind, or only a part of them? That is all the ques- 
tion which the subject naturally admits of; and that ques- 
tion belongs not to the essence of the atonement, but merely 
to the purpose and plan of the Divine mind. It is wholly a 
problem of moral government, and a question of fact, with 
which the atonement has no concern whatever. Like the 
atonement itself it is beyond the human faculties, and stands 
wholly in the supernatural Revelation. How the Revelation 
answers it will appear as we proceed. 


* I am constrained to believe that the departure of Christians in New 
England from fundamental ideas, in this respect, is highly portentous and 
alarming. It would astonish a critical student to observe what false views 
of the nature of true virtue, and the obligatoriness of the Decalogue have 
insensibly pervaded many high places, and more or less the people, in con- 
nexion with Christ’s atonement. At our present rate of going, it would 
not be hazardous to predict, that in another half century the old doctrine 
of justification by faith alone will be virtually exploded, and in its stead will 
come in endless varieties of a political and self-saving Christianity. I say 
it not invidiously, but with solemn earnestness, that we ought to look well 
tothe mining process which is now going on, in respect to this only founda- 


tion of our hopes. 
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10 
Il. ExkAnoia---THE CHURCH. 


Next in importance to Christ crucified Revelation places 
the blood-bought Church. What other subject is more prom- 
inent in the Gospel? The Bible concerns itself not with any 
matters in history, science, literature, or government, but on- 
ly as they are related to the Church. The State, which in- 
volves all the secular well-being of man, is but of little ac- 
count, comparatively, even in the Old Testament, where the 
State is an organized Theocracy. In the New Testament it 
is dropped almost altogether; or, however, it is merely recog- 
nized as God’s ordinance. It is put under his authority, and 
is required to be administered and obeyed in righteousness ; 
but is prophetically denounced {or its corruptions and oppres- 
sions of the Church during this age of discipline and trial. It 
is the Church for which the Gospels are written, and the Acts, 
and the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, that it may know its 
calling, and be kept true to its calling amidst the dangers of 
this world. It is the Church for which Christ sanctifieth him- 
self, that it may be also sanctified, and for which the Apos- 
tles live and die. Itis The glorious Church, out of every na- 
tion, and kingdom, and people, that will come with Christ in 
the resurrection, and live and reign with him on the earth 
during The times of Restitution. 

What the Church is its name measurably denotes. The 
Church is the Ecclesia; a people called, according to God’s 
eternal purpose and grace, out of this world, justified through 
the faith of Christ, and destined to live and reign with him. 
The Church is the actual fruit of his sacrifice, given to him 
in covenant, and Kept by his power, through faith, unto salva- 
tion. The Church is His body inhabited by his Spirit. It is 
the Temple of the living God. It illustrates the Father’s glo- 
ry, through the everlasting ages, To principalities and powers 
in heavenly places. It includes not all men; for it would not 
then be an ecclesia. It was not all the children of Adam, 
for Cain’s offering was not accepted; nor of Noah; for the 
Canaanite was accursed, a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water; nor of Abraham; for The seed was called in Isaac ; 
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nor of Isaac; for Jacob was loved, and Esau was hated; nor 
of Jacob; for of the tribes All were not Israel who were of Is- 
rael. It was not all the Jews to whom Christ preached ; for 
the generality rejected him, and Jerusalem is consequently 
Trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the GENTILES 
be fulfilled. Itis not all the Gentiles; for The pleroma, the 
ordained number will be brought with Christ Out of every 
nation, and kingdom, and people, while the nations and king- 
doms, because they serve him not, shall be destroyed. It was 
not all men during Christ’s age of prophecy; for his prophets 
were killed, and his altars were digged down. It is not dur- 
ing the age of sacrifice and intercession; for the blood of 
Christ is trampled under foot, and the Holy Spirit is dishon- 
ored. It will not be till Christ shall take possession of his 
kingdom, our glorious Melchisedec, Priest and King forever, 
and Every knee shall bow to him, and every tongue shall swear. 
The present age is one of marked discrimination and election. 
Iwill have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion. 'The Church 
has not its triumph in this sin-destroyed world, till The noble- 
man returneth from the far country. 

There is great meaning in the Ecclesia, the called of God. 
It denotes to us the true Church general, the holy Catholic 
Church, in distinction from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
from all visible Churehes whatever, though not necessarily 
always in opposition to them. The called Church general, 
the invisible, and the organized Churches, the visible, are not 
equivalent. For, although it is the will of God that all The 
called shall organize into bodies as depositaries and propa- 
gators of The Word, and for maintaining Divine truth and 
worship before the family and the State; and, although or- 
ganization is necessary to the gathering in and the preserving 
of the people of God, yet thereby come great difficulties and 
confusions, which are for our probation and discipline in this 
imperfect state. Organization, though it be God’s ordinance, 
is after man’s judgment, and man’s judgment discriminates 
but imperfectly between the precious and the vile. If we put 
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into our building what material seemeth good, yet in the un- 
seen part there often grows a heart rottenness which present- 
ly infects the whole structure, and brings even the glory of 
Lebanon to the dust. So God, to make trial of human vir- 
tue, and to demonstrate human weakness in man’s best es- 
tate, has permitted, that what had been intended as an expon- 
ent of true godliness has turned out sometimes to be a mere 
apology for it; that what had been commissioned as a prop- 
agater of the faith, has been perverted to be an engine of false 
doctrine, and blasphemy ; that what men in their ignorance 
had called Christ, has become Antichrist. All organizations 
dependent on man partake of the inherent weakness and mor- 
tality of man’s own body. ‘They turn ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust: so that when we hold fast merely to a church visible, 
in distinction from the invisible, we commit an essential er- 
ror, and it ends in disappointment. It seems not to be the 
ordinance of God, in this age, that any human institutions 
shall be advanced beyond a certain limit, or be permanent; 
and no experience justifies the hope that it will ever be other- 
wise till the ends of the present economy are accomplished. 
The movement of the Church visible and the progress of the 
Church invisible; that is, the apparent and the real of Chris- 
tianity, have never been identical in this age, but always ac- 
tually in an inverse ratio to each other. That in the coming 
age the Church visible and the Church invisible will be iden- 
tical we may not doubt; nor that the same will be true of the 
Church and State ;* for in that coming time the organization 
will be not man’s, but Christ’s. But till that time we must 
make a difference, and confound not the apparent and the 
real. Otherwise Christianity is debased by superstitions, or 
is dissipated in dreams; we become Catholics or infidels. 
Christ wills the organization of Churches. Whether he 
has prescribed an absolute pattern it is not to my present pur- 
pose to inquire. But some form must be supposed to be a 


* Arnold almost saw this. How perfectly will the promise of another 
age realize his idea! 
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more natural exponent of the indwelling life, and more natu- 
rally conservative of it, than other forms. We are Congre- 
gationalists. But we hold to Congregationalism only as be- 
ing a well proportioned body for the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ, which Spirit, however, may dwell as really, if not, in 
our judgment, as effectively, in bodies of a different structure. 
The organization is something; but it is not every thing. It 
is an instrument of life, but not life itself. Therefore it is not 
to be preferred and held fast in distinction from the life, and 
much less in disregard and contempt of it. What true man 
will hold the shell, and throw away the kernel? 

The Ecclesia is God’s greatest work, for it makes known 
his supernatural perfections. Nature, God’s first creation, is 
great. The kingdom of grace, the second creation, is great- 
er. There is glory in the natural firmament. But when The 
new heavens and the new earth were proclaimed, The morn- 
ing stars sang together and ail the sons of God shouted for joy. 
For the Church was all Nature made, and not the Church for 
Nature. 'The worlds are but a theatre for the exhibition of 
moral government. In subjection to moral government they 
perform their circuits. In illustration of moral government 
their perturbations, irregularities, and disorders have occurred 
from the beginning. Nature is accursed for sin. Death by 
sin. Its Uadcyyevecia* will be for grace, and God’s ecclesia, his 
kingdom of grace, will have a restored inheritance. ‘This 
is in God’s covenant of Redemption with Christ, his cove- 
nant of grace with Abraham, his covenant of promise with 
all the chosen seed. We lose sight of these covenants in 
our naturalism, our new philosophy; for naturalism ex- 
cludes, of course, all idea of supernatural interposition. But 
God is supernatural. His covenants are supernatural, and 
all his natural government proceeds only in subordination to 
the supernatural covenants. Man forgets them; but God re- 
membereth them, even as a woman remembereth her sucking 
child. We dishonor the covenants. We swallow up the Ec- 


* Restitution. 
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clesia in the humanity. "We make the glory of the world of 
more consequence than the glory of God; or, however, the 
glory of God to consist in the glory of the world; but God 
glorifieth himself in redemption, not by humanity, but by the 
Ecclesia ;* and not only now, in this age, in which the Au- 
manity glorieth, but throughout all the ages, when our pres- 
ent system of Nature shall have passed away; as it is writ- 
ten, To Him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Nature, the instrument, has 
mainly the Aim», the present age, the physical, which passeth 
away. ‘The God of nature, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of peace, the first cause and the final cause, has the Aiaves 
tov aiovor. His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. Wherefore, in 
this age we have the Apostolical exhortation; Receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we 
may serve God acceptably. For our God is a consuming: fire. 
At his coming he discriminates between the natural and the 
supernatural, the born and the born again, the ecclesia and 
the world. Come ye blessed. Depart ye cursed. 


HI. Wadeyyevecta---THE REGENERATION. 


The supernatural calling which determines the ecclesia be- 
comes effect by the supernatural Regeneration. The natural 
Born of the flesh become the supernatural Born of the Spirit; 
a great mystery, which, as we learn in the case of the natural 
Nicodemus, can be only supernaturally comprehended; Not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. The natural law of cause and effect obtains not 
here. Regeneration superceedes all law but the will of God 
who worketh in regeneration by no other law but his own 
will. There is no natural tendency in evil to produce good. 
When evil produces good it is only as it is changed by vio- 


* It is remarkable that the distinction between regenerate and unregen- 
erate mind is not recognized by the philosophers, or their historians. Yet 
the distinction is vital; and the absence of it is fatal to any system. Any 
theology, accommodated to that error, denies the Holy Spirit. 
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lence done to the natural law; i. e. by a supernatural interpo- 
sition. And evil cannot naturally produce good by the use 
of any good means and instruments; for in moral govern- 
ment means and instruments have no virtue, but only as the 
power that wields them is good or bad. Means and instru- 
ments had no place in the first creation, and they have none 
in the second. He spake and it was done. By means and 
instruments we develope the heavenly life which grace pro- 
duces, and give direction and effect to the new born princi- 
ple which grace imparts. Regeneration is a part of that sys- 
tem of God’s redemptive work by Jesus Christ, of which Rev- 
elation is ordinarily an antecedent and correlative. Also a 
regenerate state is in accordance with truth, and is maintain- 
ed by truth. Therefore Christ prayeth, Sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth. But above revealed truth, or 
without it, or while the rebel fighteth against it, just as God 
pleases, the light shineth, and the fire burneth in the cham- 
bers of the soul. By God’s sovereign act hatred turns to 
love; and through God’s truth applied by the promised Holy 
Spirit, the loving mind, thenceforth in harmony with God, is 
nourished and confirmed in holiness. Till that sovereign act 
of God death reigneth. Let there be light, and there was 
light ; Lazarus come forth ; and Lazarus came forth. These 
are emblems of the Regeneration. ‘The new light sprang not 
forth spontaneously that it might rejoice in its own brilliancy. 
Lazarus rose not of his own will that he might exult in the 
happiness of his self-recalled vitality. The light shone joy- 
ously when it was created, and Lazarus rose exultingly when 
he was reanimated; and then the atmosphere modified the 
created light, and food, and drink, and gentle care invigorated 
the reanimated man. But out of what, and with what, or by 
what were light and life created? That question has not 
been answered, in physics or Divinity. It must be answered 
before we can accept Pelagianism either in nature or Reve- 
lation. 

I take that to be the distinctive idea and excellence of the 
Regeneration, that it is God’s work, by his supernatural agen- 
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cy, and not man’s work by his self-determining will; and that 
we virtually deny God’s work when we make man either the 
cause or the instrument of his own conversion. Can nothing 
come out of nothing? Is the thing produced the cause of 
itself, or the instrument of its own production? Is there a 
Godlike in the soul? Does God act upon the Godlike, or 
with the Godlike in the soul to produce more Godlikeness ? 
Then is the soul not dead in sins. Then is not the carnal 
mind enmity against God; which contradicts the Scriptures. 
Then is Godlikeness in the soul not production, but develop- 
ment; and then the developing Divinity in man by the natu- 
ral law of progress becomes perfected, and humanity returns 
into the Divinity; which is just the Pantheism of Physics 
transfused into Ethics and Theology. How fast we now 
drift towards that common abyss it is not easy to appreciate. 
But the same subtle and false element pervades the whole 
related system of natural knowledge, and naturally hastens 
to its crisis. “What can save us but the Regeneration ? 

The Regeneration illustrates the supernatural Trinity, and 
brings that heavenly mystery, if not within the comprehen- 
sion, yet in some measure, to the consciousness of the Church. 
The law, the sacrifice, and the regeneration display and veri- 
fy the Godhead, and become in the regenerate soul a living 
argument for the outward rite of baptism by which we ex- 
press for ourselves and for our children, our relations to The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. By the Regeneration 
the Trinity becomes a vital element of faith, for, though we 
know nothing metaphysically why God so exists, as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, yet is that mysterious existence now 
confirmed to the believing mind by the glorious economy of 
government which groweth out of it. The law, the sacrifice, 
and the regeneration give substance and reality to the fact; 
and faith lays up and feeds upon the fact, till the higher Rev- 
elations of eternity shall give us a more subtle knowledge. 
Meanwhile he who would anticipate that higher knowledge 
is vain and presumptuous, and God permits him to stumble 
on the dark mountains. 


a 


The Regeneration is the great experimental fact of Chris- 
tianity, and its binding evidence upon the renewed mind. It 
is the highest supernatural evidence of Christ, internal and 
final. If righteousness were ours by the development of our 
moral nature, without this new creation, then it might be ar- 
gued that our nature could have had an adequate develop- 
ment without Christ, and we should then want our highest 
evidence of the Gospel. If righteousness were the effect of 
a mere volition, a violent preference of our own happiness, 
then how know we that our happiness could not have been a 
sufficient stimulus without the Gospel? But now, having 
Christianity actually dispensed to us upon the proper scien- 
tific evidence of miracles, which appeal to sense, and hav- 
ing the Regeneration taught expressly in this supernatural 
Revelation, the actual experience of this Divine work con- 
firms the Revelation which asserts it, and gives vitality to its 
miraculous attestations. It is an argument which can never 
be rooted out of the regenerate mind. It convinced those 
multitudes of the poor whom Christ saved, even more pow- 
erfully than the miracles which he wrought; and by it they 
confounded the rabbinical wisdom of that infidel age. It was 
experience; and the inward experience proved the outward 
record. The letter must be true, because the Spirit had set 
it home upon the new born soul. 

We could not do without the scientific argument from mir- 
acles. They are signs of inspiration. We want the opening 
of the natural eyes, and the raising of the natural dead, be- 
cause we are complex beings, and it is God’s appointment, in 
the natural law of cause and effect, that the intellect must be 
reached, in this world, only through the senses. We want 
sight and testimony to the actual living and dying Christ. 
But our moral nature, in distinction from the intellect, wants 
a higher evidence than this, something above cause and effect, 
a supernatural proof. We want the Cross, and the Regene- 
ration. We want the opening of the eyes of the mind, and 
the quickening of the dead in sins. He who, besides the mi- 
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raculous evidence, has that subjective evidence, has a true 
faith, for the objective Christ, whom he has seen and talked 
with, then liveth in his quickened soul.“ His religion then is 
vital; and, because it is vital, he commends it, more effectual- 
ly, to the ignorant, unbelieving, and hard of heart. I should 
not expect to do much for Christ by the mere physical argu- 
ment for his Gospel, addressed to the cold intellect of the un- - 
believer. But I should hope to do much for Christ, if I might 
set the intellect on fire by a live coal from off the altar of the 
heart. The infidel, particularly of our physical times, would 
tell me that he cared not for miracles; for the astrology and 
jugglery of Egypt, Greece, and Judea are now reduced to sci- 
ence. Pythagoras and Christ are in the back ground. They 
were but the mesmerisers of aruderage. He affects to work 
better miracles than they, and, with his natural magic, made 
more magical by the better discipline of modern physics, to 
play better upon the senses of the weak and credulous. I 
might, indeed, put him to shame when I shewed him the bas- 
kets full of fragments, and the dead coming out of their 
graves, the vail of the temple rent in twain, and the ascend- 
ing Christ in the clouds of heaven. But he would go out 
from me, and be an infidel still. He would be more malig- 
nant, for his very shame, and continue to impose his false 
pretensions upon the weaker and more deluded than himself. 
But give me the Regeneration and I will arrest him. ‘ Tell 
me not,’ he says, ‘of my father and my mother, my sister or 
my brother who have believed in Christ, and have died in the 
faith. I have seen them bowed down before God. I have 
seen them rejoicing and hoping at the Cross. I have heard 
them in their prayers and praises. I have beheld their strife 


* To whom is Regeneration a vital evidence of the Scriptures? To the 
regenerate only. To whom is vision an evidence of light; or motion of 
life? ‘To the seeing and the living; not to the eyeless or the dead. Yet 
were miracles sufficient to convince all men, if the intellect were in harmo- 
ny with God. They will vindicate God in the judgment of unbelievers : 
If I had not done among them the works which none other man did, they had 
not had sin; but now have they both seen and hated both me and my Father. 
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and victory in the hour of temptation. I have followed them 
to the entrance of the dark valley, as they shouted, Oh death, 
where is thy sting? Oh grave, where is thy victory? Ihave 
no argument against that. Tell me not of the Regeneration, 
or I shall become weak as a little child.’ Wherefore, the 
Church gives up its strong hold when it holds not fast to the 
Regeneration. We, of New England, shall give up our best 
defences when we virtually renounce the Regeneration as 
God’s supernatural and sovereign work, and resolve it into a 
mere volition, a purpose to be happy, or a resolution to make 
a profession of religion. 

Great then is the Regeneration, the new life of God, and 
the irrefutable evidence of his word in the renewed mind. 
Because of the sacrifice and intercession of our Great High 
Priest, the Spirit proceedeth forth, and light, and love, and 
peace, and joy succeed to the moral chaos which sin had 
made. By the Regeneration our surety becomes our living 
head, our indwelling source of life, our hope of glory. By 
the Regeneration we now live in Christ, and to him, and for 
him, and His word abideth in us a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life. By this we become branches of the liv- 
ing vine, and fruit of the living tree. Whatever things of 
Christ are fitted to our state of nonage and discipline in this 
world are known in our hearts, and maintain there a virtual 
ascendency over the natural things of sense and intellect. By 
this the natural things of sense and intellect, now turned from 
self to Christ, are means of fitting as for the promised higher 
state of intelligence and glory which Christ prepares for us 
at his coming: I go to prepare a place for you, and if I go 
and prepare a place for you I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be also. By 
this we now have earnests and pledges of our future inherit- 
ance. By this the body itself, and the earth, and all things 
physical which minister to sense, become not only a radiant 
circle of imagery, to figure to us the better things of the com- 
ing age, but will be themselves reformed and restored, when 
This corrupltible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shalt 
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put on immortality. By this we sufler cheerfully with the 
whole groaning and travailing creation, which is made sub- 
jeet to vanity for the sin of man, and is waiting in hope, till 
the ecclesia shall receive The adoption; to wit, the redemp- 
tion of the body. By this we look for The Restitution spo- 
ken of by the mouth of all the holy prophets ; the Maruyyevecia of 
nature, when The whole creation shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.* That is our hope, beloved; even as Paul hath 


* Neander, in his History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church, says: “As the body of man is the mediating organ between the 
soul and nature, the idea is associated in Scripture of a Palingennesia of 
the latter, with the resurrection to which Paul alludes in Rom. 8: 19—23.} 
This idea is in connexion with the whole of the Pauline scheme of doctrine, 
and the Christian system generally ; the xAjpovoyua tov xoovov which promised 
to believers that they shall reign with Christ—that to them as to Christ all 
things in the future world shall be subject—that this globe is destined to be 
the scene of the triumphant kingdom of God, which will subject all things 
to itself.” 


+‘*The later distinguished commentators on this epistle have acknowledged this 
to be the only tenable exposition; and even Usteri, who had before brought for- 
ward the strongest objections against it, has been induced, for the same reasons 
which appear to me convincing, to accede to it. Against that interpretation, ac- 
cording to which this passage refers to the anxiety of the heathen world, the fol- 
lowing reasons appear to me decisive. 1. Paul would in that case have used, 
as he generally does, the word koouoc. 2. If we admit that he here pointed out 
the deeply felt sense of universal misery, the feeling of dissatisfaction with all 
existing things, the longing after something better, though without a clear knowl- 
edge of the object, as felt by the heathen, yet he would attribute such feelings to 
only a small and better part of the xoowoc; it is impossible that he could assert 
this of the whole mass of the heathen world sunk in sin. Yet we must grant 
that, in describing an age of great excitement, and pervaded by a vague and ob- 
scure anxiety, it might be said, that an anxiety of which they were unconscious 
was at the bottom of their wrestling and striving, that they were in a state of un- 
happiness, which only he who had attained a higher knowledge could explain to 
them; and thus Paul might apply the expressions used by him to describe the 
spiritual condition of the world around him. But then, he must have described 
this state of men’s minds as something peculiar to that age, and not as having 
existed up to that moment from the beginning, ever since the creation had been 
subject to this bondage. 3. According to his own ideas, he could not say that 
the xooyo¢ against its will was subjected, in a manner free from blame, by God 
himself, to the bondage of a vain existence. 4. According to this interpretation 
Paul must have taught, that as soon as the children of God had attained their 
destined glory, it would spread itself over the heathen world, which would then 
enter into the communion of the divine life. But if it be assumed that Paul here 
so openly and clearly expressed the doctrine of a universal restitution, he must 
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taught us; Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body. 


IV. Avdoraowe; THE RESURRECTION. 


Still our concern is with supernaturals; and they are our 
life. They are life to the soul dead in sins; they will be life 
to the body dead for sins. The saints, in their whole com- 
plex being, will be restored in the likeness of Christ. This 
is the first resurrection. For there is a resurrection of the 
just, and there is a resurrection also of the unjust; A resur- 
rection of life, and a resurrection of damnation. Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection; on such the 
second death hath no power; but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years. So 
the Church singeth, Thou hast made us unto God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the earth. But the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. 
And when the thousand years were finished the dead were 
judged, and death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. 

It concerns me not to speak but of the ecclesia and the 
resurrection of life. Itis a great mystery, but in great mys- 
teries are the greatest truths. The wise men of the Areopa- 
gus scorned it, for it is impossible to nature. But neverthe- 
less Christ had risen, when Paul preached in the Areopagus. 
Paul knew the fact, and that it involved our redemption, and 
was the confirmation of it. The natural wise men of every 
succeeding age have made it of no effect by their natural in- 
terpretations. What absurd accounts have not been given of 
the resurrection by sincere thinkers who have ventured into 
the labyrinth of the supernatural without the clew of faith; 
or by conceited visionaries, whose puzzled intellects have 


first have mentioned the appropriation of redemption by faith as a means of sal- 

vation equally necessary for all; he could not have admitted the possibility of 

such a state of glorification not brought about through faith in the Redeemer.”’ 
Ryland’s Translation, Edinburgh Edition, vol. 2, p. p. 203, 204. 
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made them forgetful of the relations of mind and matter; or 
by insane dyspeptics, whose gastric vapors have usurped the 
place which nature designed for a more substantial element. 
But nature cannot interpret the resurrection. The resurrec- 
tion is a fact for our faith, and not a problem for our science. 
Our empirical or our speculative analogies bring us no nearer 
to it than a wooden leg, a galvanized corpse, or a butterfly 
transformation. Paul did not intend his analogy of a seed 
of wheat for illustration, but for argument. His point is to 
prove the resurrection possible and credible, but not to shew 
us how it is effected; to obviate the objections which grow 
out of our necessary ignorance, and not explain the mode of 
the Divine operation. We could not have understood him if 
he had made that absurd attempt; for understanding reaches 
not beyond experience. If there is a reasoning power in us 
beyond the experimental understanding, it must be either a 
speculative or a believing power, and neither speculation nor 
faith could give us the true philosophy of the resurrection, till 
they should be verified by our own rising from the dead. 
Does any one tell me that he has a true philosophy of the res- 
urrection? Iask, where got you that philosophy? Js it from 
heaven, or of men? If of men; then I have A more sure 
word of prophecy in the miraculous Revelation. If from heav- 
en; then give me the proper scientific evidence of your Di- 
vine commission ; command the sun and moon to stand still; 
bring back the dead man and let him speak to me; come 
back yourself from the guarded sepulchre; let me feel your 
flesh and bones; let me see you eat the fish and the honey- 
comb. Then I will believe that Christ has come again. Till 
then I wait to see him in the clouds of heaven. Till then I 
accept not another Christ, be he Swedenborg, Ann Lee, or 
the high priest of Mormon; nor the pure reason as the crit- 
ic and umpire of the word of God, be it incarnate in Kant, 
or Hegel; in Coleridge, or Cousin.* 


* Admit the claim of the philosophers, that there is a cognitive power in 
man which is capable of erecting itself finally not only as a competent 
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We wait then for the literal fulfilment of the Divine word. 
When Christ assures us that we must be born again, shall 
we say that the Regeneration is not true, because it is phy- 
sically impossible; or because it is different from the phy- 
sical law of development? Or shall we interpret the Re- 
generation so as to bring down this svpernatural change to 
the measure of our physical experience, or to any imaginary 
standard of our speculative reason? That is virtual unbe- 
lief; and it constitutes the evidence of our being still in an 
unregenerate state. By a like reason, when Christ assures us 
that, as truly as he raised up the dead and corrupted* body of 
Lazarus, and his own body, he will, in like manner, raise the 
dead bodies of all his saints,and make them, in his kingdom, 
incorruptible and glorious, shall we say that this is not true 
because it is physically impossible ; or because it contradicts 
the law of material development; or shall we bring down the 
resurrection to the measure of our physical analogies, or our 
imaginary ideas? Then also, and in like manner, we are 


judge of the evidences of Revelation, but also of its doctrines, and its al- 
leged teachings and illuminations of the Holy Spirit, and then what Divin- 
ity above Humanity is left to us? The work of atheism is done; the un- 
pardonable sin is committed. What better is this profession of Cousin; 
viz. ‘ Reason is that which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. 
Reason is the necessary mediator between God and man, the logos of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, the Word made flesh which serves as the interpreter of 
God, and the teacher of man?’ ‘It is the testimony of reason which mea~ 
sures all other testimonies; and the authority of reason on which repose all 
other authorities.’ But, after all, whose reason? Mine? Yours? Ed- 
wards’? Paul’s? Christ’s? Of course not; but the reason of the philos- 
ophers. 

If we must submit to the dogmas of any Church, let it be the Catholic, 
rather than the Neological. The sense is a better guide than the imagina- 
tion. It is better to stumble on the ground than to fall from the clouds.— 
But there is a true light; The light that shineth in darkness. We apprehend 
it not by reason, but by faith. It is the witness of the Spirit in the regen- 
erate mind. Reason is no more its measure, or interpreter, than it is the 
measure of a natural instinct, or than a flashing meteor or a manufactured 


gas light are a measure of the sun. 
* John 11: 39. 
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virtual unbelievers, and there is no evidence that we shall be 
partakers of The first resurrection. ‘These reasons corres- 
pond to each other just as naturally as do the soul and body. 
They who start off from Christ, either by the denial of his 
Gospel which reveals these related truths, or by any rational- 
istic interpretation of them, fail in their probation. I judge 
them not; but their principles are false, their methods are nat- 
ural and sensuous, and their systems are destructive to faith. 
When will Christians cease to measure the supernatural by 
the natural; the miraculous power of God, in setting up his 
destined spiritual kingdom, by the mechanical and chemieal 
agencies which he employs in carrying on his government of 
the natural world ? 

We shall be raised from the dead; we: not these pronouns, 
but these substantives ourselves. We shall come up out of 
our graves by miraculous power, as Lazarus came forth, and 
not evolve ourselves from the dying body as the gaudy insect 
developes itself naturally from its worn out tenement. These 
mortal bodies, the same flesh and blood that cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, shall have a restitution corresponding 
to the now unknown properties of their material nature, even 
as the same soul, which is dead in sins, has had a previous 
restitution, according to the unknown properties of its spirit- 
ual nature; and these bodies and souls refined, imperishable 
and immortal; these substantial, organized, living, conscious, 
sentient, intelligent, moral beings, the complex nature man; 
that is, every individual believer, personal and identical, shall 
be in paradise, in the likeness of the glorified Christ, who then 
changes the natural into the supernatural. We shall eat the 
perennial fruits, and drink the chrystal waters, and walk the 
golden streets, and converse with the exalted minds, and sur- 
vey the wonders of the glorious City, which cometh down from 
God out of heaven. How can these things be? How cana 
man be born when he is old? Do you ask me these ques- 
tions? I will answer them by asking you another: How did 
God make the world ? 

Stand we then on the literal Revelation. Stand we at the 
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bed of the Shunamite, and the bier of the widow’s son of 
Nain; at the grave of Lazarus, and the sepulchre of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and there be confident in this great evidence of 
the Revelation, even if we had not more convincing evidence 
in our own hearts. Stand we literally both on that external 
proof, the Resurrection, and that internal proof, the Regene- 
ration, and then shall both the objective and the subjective 
proofs give place to the corresponding reality, in the day when 
body and soul shall come together again in the likeness of 
Christ, at his second appearing; in the likeness of his glori- 
fied body and his sinless soul; though our dark minds for 
the present comprehend it not: Jt doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is. Stand we in the 
literal Revelation. It has a double evidence, and by that two 
fold evidence God adapts it and commends it to our two-fold 
nature. Should we hold fast to the one? Then also to the 
other. Has the Spirit of God renewed us? Have we that 
internal evidence of our calling in Christ Jesus, and of the 
Divine word that calleth us? Stagger not then, believer, 
though the body fail; though sickness cast you down; 
though the natural eye close against the light, and all that re- 
mains of you here soon turn to dust and rottenness? For 
It is Christ that died, yea rather that ts risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 
Because I live ye shall live also. Do friends, dear as your 
own souls, fall suddenly at your side? Does the Pastor sleep 
in death? Does the husband, father, son, brother bow down 
before the enemy, and leave you heart-stricken and desolate ? 
But Christ has conquered, and Christ cometh with his saints, 
to assert his triumph in kingly glory: I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that 
ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. Does the earth it- 
self, like every thing that groweth out of it, decay and perish? 
4 
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Are the heavens rolled together as a scroll? Do the fires of 
judgment devour the substance, and destroy the expectations 
of asinning world? Nevertheless we, according to his prom- 
ise, look for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dweileth 
righteousness. Is the Church itself, for which the worlds 
were made, the Church invisible, called in eternity, for God’s 
intrinsic glory; or the Churches visible, constituted, in time, 
for the manifestation of that glory ; is the Church plagued and 
overpowered by fallen spirits, and wicked men? Do the mo- 
ney changers and traffickers take possession of the temple? 
Does the Abomination of desolation stand in the holy place? 
Does Zion sit desolate and like a widow in her captivity? 
Does the Gentile Church bow down under the yoke of a 
modern Antichrist, or dishonor its Lord by flying to worse 
extremes of naturalistic unbelief? Does it exalt itself against 
him who calleth it? Are his true confessors heart-broken 
and reduced so low that, when the Son of Man cometh, he 
hardly findeth faith upon the earth? But, glory to God! that 
coming is for victory; for the restoring of Zion’s last captivi- 
ty, and her marriage to the heavenly King. For he saith to 
Israel; Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, neither shall 
thy land any more be termed Desolate ; but thou shalt be called 
Hephzi-bah, and thy land Beulah: for the Lord delighteth in 
thee, and thy Land shall be married. And to the whole body 
of the redeemed; I saw the holy city new Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. And I heard a great voice out of heaven, say- 
ing, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them and be their God. 

Wherefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, comfort one anoth- 
er with these words, and stand up yet a little while longer, 
and stand up, like Christian men, to the work which God giv- 
eth you to do. Hold fast, at the hazard of all earthly things, 
to the great trust which you have received, compared with 
which the worlds are of no account. Hold on a little while: 
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for does not Christ say, Yet a little while and he that shall 
come will come and will not tarry? All through this age of 
conflict and trial, this period of Christ’s absence in heaven, 
he has appointed us to’probation and discipline, in adversity 
and sorrow. But he says, A little while, and your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. Behold I come quickly, and my re- 
ward is with me. Did he not say to his disciples, There 
be some standing here that shali not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom? And it was 
but a few days after He taketh Peter and James and John to 
the mount of transfiguration, and revealed himself in his 
kingly glory, as a pledge of what should be in The latter 
days. And, behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elias 
talking with him, types of the promised resurrection of the 
ecclesia. Did not all the Apostles say a little while: not 
yet, for the man of sin must be first revealed; That Wicked, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the Spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy by the brightness of his coming ; but, compara- 
tively, a little while? And, is it not also written, Blessed is he 
that waiteth and cometh to the end of the days? Hold on, and 
you will meet the conqueror, and live and reign with him in 
his state of glory. Hold fast to the Cross, the Church, the 
Regeneration, and the Resurrection; not merely, according to 
sense or reason, to the natural things which perish; but, ac- 
cording to faith, to the supernatural which are everlasting. 
Hold on, for the great discrimination will soon be made: I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things ; and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son. But the fearful, and the unbelieving, and 
the abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone ; which is the second 
death. 
He which testifieth these things saith, Surely I come quick: 

ly: Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
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SERMON. 


THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED, — Prov. x. 7. 


THESE are true words, and as full of consolation as 
they are of truth. Death has no power over the mem- 
ory. It may tear from us the living form that we 
loved. It cannot tear the image from our hearts. 
Memory holds its own against time and death, absence 
and separation. Those that we have known and 
loved, live in our hearts so long as we live ourselves. 
Through this glorious prerogative, this blessed power 
of memory, the past never dies. Through this, 
the earth is virtually peopled by millions, whose 
names are registered in no census of population. 
We speak of a public opinion, — there is also 
a public memory. The world has a memory, whereby 
it holds the righteous in everlasting remembrance, and 
treasures up the names of those who have done it ser- 
vice, whose virtues have adorned, whose deeds have 
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blessed humanity. This public memory of the world 
reaches back to the primitive generations. From 
every spot where man has lived and toiled, suffered 
and struggled, resisted and triumphed; from the dis- 
tant isles, from the solitary wastes of overthrown 
empires, and the crumbling ruins of departed cities ; 
from the quiet church-yard, from the gloomy dungeon, 
from the bottom of the sea, from the old battle-fields, 
where liberty fell beneath oppression, or triumphed 
over tyranny, from all places and all times, this public 
memory of the world calls up the names of the just 
and wise, the righteous and pure, — the noble spirits, 
devoted to truth, to freedom, and to virtue, who 
served God and their generation, contributed to the 
intelligence, the progress, and the happiness of the 
race. We speak of the public opinion of a particular 
community or country, as having something peculiar 
and marked about it, belonging to itself, and dis- 
tinguishing it from others. So each community or 
country has a public memory of its own, which 
cherishes, with grateful reverence and honor, the 
names of many wise, holy, faithful, devoted men, 
whose fame, though not world-wide, is deservedly pure 
and lasting in the scenes where their lives were passed 
and their good deeds were done. Every city, every 
village, every hamlet, has thus, preserved from genera- 


tion to generation, transmitted, it may be, from centu- 
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ries back, its own cherished memories of good and 
great and wise men, who have adorned its annals, in- 
fluenced its destiny, contributed to its welfare. Their 
names, unheard of by the world at large, are there 
familiar as household words, associated with all that 
is good and lovely, peaceful and happy, incentives 
to virtue and godliness. 

We speak of individual opinion, and so there is an 
individual memory, that retains the past, and recalls 
the departed, and keeps possession of the beloved. 
Each individual heart has its memory; a memory 
which retains images and recollections so distinct, 
so vivid, so dear, that death cannot obliterate, time 
cannot dim, tears and sorrow cannot wash them out. 
In each of our hearts there is that of which we can- 
not be deprived, while life and being last. In each 
of our dwellings, there are members of the family, 
whom a stranger cannot see, and does not count. 
He hears not of them, he knows not of them, yet 
all the while they are there, present to the spirituat 
eyes and the loving hearts of the other inmates. In 
every dwelling, where love and virtue, where Christian 
faith and immortal hope have a home, and where death 
has entered, in every such dwelling, there are those 
whose presence is not seen, but is felt and enjoyed. 
In one dwelling it is a child, a son or daughter, or 


both, who are thus present. Once they were there 
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in material form, full of health and strength, rich 
in moral beauty and intellectual promise. But death 
claimed its own, and the material forms are gone. 
Still are they spiritually present. The father and 
the mother see them with the mental eye ; and wher- 
ever they go, and wherever they dwell, the blessed 
vision is with them, an incentive and a consolation. 
In another dwelling it is the devoted wife and mother 
who is thus present. Once she was there in a material 
form, a ministering angel, ruling her household with 
discretion, instructing her children with love and gen- 
tleness, filling her husband’s heart with peace and 
gladness, making her home the centre of attraction 
and delight, the abode of all that adorns, and digni- 
fies, and purifies life. That visible presence is gone, 
that material form has departed. The grave has in- 
closed it, the turf rests upon it, the faded leaves of 
autumn are now falling upon it. Still she is there, a 
sanctified spiritual presence, to exert a holy and chas- 
tened influence over the affections and the conduct. 
Her husband is solitary, but not alone. Her image 
is by his side, her memory is in his heart, her voice 
still utters its blessed words of counsel and encourage- 
ment. Death and absence but lend a power to her 
character, a charm to her name, a holier authority to 
her example, which becomes to all an incentive to 
goodness. 
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And again, in another dwelling it is the fond hus- 
band and revered father who is thus present. Once he 
was present in person, the light and strength and glory 
of his house, a placid benignity upon his countenance, 
an unutterable depth of tenderness, affection, and 
kindness in his heart. But the strong man failed; a 
change came over that benignant countenance, and 
death, after tarrying long, and hesitating much, at last 
set his mark upon that venerable form, and it was car- 
ried forth with sorrow to the burial, and laid among 
the precious dust in the city of the dead. But is his 
dwelling actually bereft of his presence? Has he 
departed entirely from that endeared circle of kindred 
and friends? He is present still. His spirit lingers 
there in holy associations, hallowed influences, pre- 
cious and delightful recollections. His image is fixed 
indelibly in the memory, and every familiar object 
brings it up before the mental eye. Son and daugh- 
ter, wife and sister, brother and friend, behold it. 
It looks back on them with wonted kindness, and in 
the ear of the heart they hear its words of counsel, its 
earnest exhortation to duty, its strong expressions of 
a love that never failed, a faith that never wavered, a 
hope that reached beyond the grave. It now beckons 
them upward and onward to bright abodes, and im- 
mortal joy. Thus true is it, as has been beautifully 
said by another, “The body may be far distant, but 
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the spirit is brought near by remembrance, and dwells 
ever at home. The mortal remains of a friend may be 
covered by a foreign soil, and strange and heedless 
feet may tread on the spot where they lie, but the 
soul returns to its own country, and communes with 
its own kindred. That which was corruptible may 
have been committed to the deep, and the track of the 
receding vessel be the only path to the place of its 
sepulture, but the waves cannot roll over the uplifted 
and imperishable spirit He who was absent is 
present. The members of his family behold him 
unchanged.” 

Is not this, as I have said, a glorious prerogative, a 
blessed power, by which others live to us, and we live 
to others, though the dark valley of the shadow of 
death lies between us, by which the living and the 
dead are made one great company? It is delightful, a 
precious consolation and joy, to remember others, and 
keep their image distinct and clear in our hearts. It 
is pleasant to feel that we shall be remembered our- 
selves, that our names shall live after us in the places 
where we were familiarly known, and be a cherished 
treasure in the hearts to which we were dear. We 
may rightfully desire, we may innocently covet, such 
a remembrance, if we seek to have it and strive to 
make it the remembrance of the just. We shall, of 
necessity, be remembered, for a longer or a shorter 
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time, with an impression more or less deep, and: more 
or less dear, according to our deserts; and if we seek 
so to live and act, in the light of a clear conscience, 
and the purity and piety of a Christian heart, that our 
names may be a fragrance and not an offence, that 
our memories may be a satisfaction and not a shame, 
a pride and not a reproach and sorrow, then may we 
innocently desire to have this memory survive; to 
live in the respect and affection of those we leave 
behind, in the influence of an example that -is 
a guide and encouragement to others, of a charac- 
ter that is without stain, and of services that have 
been a benefit and a blessing. There is nothing un- 
worthy, improper, unchristian in this. It is not to be 
confounded with that vain-glory, that. self-seeking, 
which labors for appearances, and makes the outside 
fair and seemly, while the inside is corrupt. It is not 
in opposition to that spirit of the Gospel, which de- 
mands that we give more attention to our conduct 
than to our reputation, and most heed to our hearts, 
our dispositions and principles. It is in harmony 
with that just pride, that worthy, generous, Chris- 
tian ambition, which the most unpretending may 
cherish, and the most humble need not renounce, — 
the pride of usefulness, the ambition to do well, and 
leave that good name, which is the best inheritance to 


one’s children, and is rather to be chosen than great 
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riches. Such a name we may well wish to leave 
behind us. It is that memory of the just which is 
blessed. 

This is a great and comprehensive word, “ the just.” 
Let us look a little at what is included in it. To 
be just is to render to every one, on all occasions, that 
which he may rightfully claim, and reasonably expect, 
and to avoid, with regard to every one, on all occa- 
sions, that which would be unnecessarily and unwar- 
rantably injurious to him. This seems a simple and 
brief definition ; yet how much does it embrace. It 
includes all implied, as well as express, obligations. 
It includes the duties of self-government, temperance, 
purity, self-denial, because we cannot infringe upon 
these, we cannot be guilty of any form of self-indul- 
gence, without doing harm to a fellow creature, — at 
least, without diminishing our power to do him good, 
which is an injustice to him and to ourselves. What a 
different aspect would the world bear, what rapid pro- 
gress would be made in all the noblest qualities of the 
Christian character, did we all strive, in our families, 
in our business, in our pleasures, in every word that 
passes our lips, in every feeling that stirs our hearts, 
in every act that marks our conduct, in short, in the 
whole of life, to carry out and apply this broad and 
comprehensive idea of justice. Look at its influence 


upon our families, and upon all social intercourse. 
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How soon would selfishness, and unkindness, and 
uncharitableness vanish, did we all endeavor to be 
perfectly just, and to do to others, as we would have 
others do to us. The lips of censoriousness would be 
shut, the tongue of scandal would be silent, the throb- 
bings of envy would cease, and the heart of malice 
would be plucked out. Look at its effects upon busi- 
ness. The chief evils of business, — the bitterness of 
competition, the insecurity of contracts, the unfaith- 
fulness of agents, covetousness, dishonesty, all low and 
base practices, all unworthy arts and acts, — would be 
banished from a community where every business man 
sought to be perfectly just. A revolution in trade, 
such as the world has never seen, would take place. 
All commercial transactions, from the highest to the 
lowest, would be conducted upon honorable and 
magnanimous principles, and the prosperity of the 
community would be most surely and effectually 
advanced. 

But let me notice, in brief detail, some of the 
attributes of “the just” man. He has three promi- 
nent qualities, that go to make up his character, 
and guide and govern his life. First, he is honest, 
independent, upright. ‘The integrity of his conscience 
and the integrity of his conduct are, with him, “ the 
pearl of great price,” the jewel which he prizes and 
preserves at all hazards, and at every sacrifice, by an 
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unwavering adherence to what he believes to be right 
and true. In all commercial transactions, even in 
those times when the love of gain and the perplexities 
of trade tempt many a heart, and bewilder many a 
conscience, and bring a blight upon many a name, he 
is scrupulously honest, choosing to suffer all loss of 
fortune, rather than any loss of honor. But his integ- 
rity extends beyond his commercial transactions; it 
animates the whole of his life; it pervades his whole 
character, lifts him above fear and above reproach, 
makes him independent, frank, sincere, in all that 
he says and does. Open-minded and open-hearted, 
he has no disguises, and needs none. His heart is the 
dictator of his tongue, and his actions the index of his 
heart. He disdains to appear what he is not. He 
has no hesitation and no fear to appear and to be 
known as he is. The law of truth and honor dwells 
in his heart, speaks from his lips, has its fulfilment 
in his conduct. 

Secondly. The just man makes generosity, kind- 
ness, sympathy and benevolence, a part of his justice. 
He feels that it is just that he should love and 
do good to others as he has opportunity, that ‘he 
should cultivate and exercise compassion toward the 
wretched, charity to the destitute, tenderness to the 
weak, forbearance to the erring, condescension and 


kindness to the lowly. He feels that justice requires 
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him to sympathize with man, to love his race, and to 
remember that the poor, the ignorant, the depraved, mis- 
guided, and suffering, who throng the paths of life, are 
sharers with him in a common nature, beings equally 
precious in the impartial regards of the Omniscient, 
endowed with the same moral capacities, doomed to the 
same earthly discipline of trial and temptation, and 
heirs, according to their deserts, of the same good or 
evil in the world to come. The just man does not per- 
mit pride, or selfishness, or any earthly object, to shut 
his heart or blind his eyes to the clear discernment of 
this fact, and the duties and obligations that grow 
out of it. He holds himself to be the steward of the 
Lord’s bounty, and is kind and generous, that he may 
be accounted faithful and just in his stewardship. The 
just man, who meets the idea of the text, is a kind, 
generous, loving, charitable man, whose heart over- 
flows with tender sympathies, and whose life is full of 
good deeds and noble aims. His love does not sleep, 
nor grow cold. It is not worn out by the constant 
demands upon it. It is not turned into indifference 
by disappointment and ill success. Ever active 
at home and abroad, it lends its sympathies, and 
manifests its kindness, in all private relations, duties 
and sorrows; and in all public matters, in all broad 
plans, and far-reaching efforts to mitigate suffering, 


and remoye or lessen the evil agencies that invest 
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the lot of humanity with dangerous and corrupting 
influences, it gives its aid with a large and gen- 
erous spirit, and feels that in so doing, it has enjoyed 
a privilege, as well as discharged a duty. 

Lastly. The just man is a devout man. He feels it 
to be just that God, who made the heart, should have 
the heart’s highest adoration, its holiest love, its most 
profound homage. He feels it to be just, that God, 
who gave him all that he has, should have all that he 
has given, consecrated to him, used and enjoyed 
with reference to his will and law. He feels that 
there is no nobleness or beauty in the character, noth- 
ing truly right or good in the conduct, if there be no 
religious motive, or sentiment, or hope, or faith, in 
the heart. The just man, who meets the idea of 
the text, is a religious man. Every pulse of his heart 
beats to a profound religious reverence, a deep relig- 
ious gratitude, an ardent religious love, an earnest 
religious zeal. God's will is his law, God’s favor and 
approbation his highest object and reward. It is this 
religious faith that makes him just. The rectitude of 
his principles, the loving faithfulness of his deeds, 
his warm affections, his tender sympathies, his pure 
heart, his holy, blameless, and useful life, all spring 
from his religious faith. That faith is the per- 
vading element, and controlling inspiration of his 
character. 
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Integrity, benevolence, piety, are the qualities which 
constitute “the just,” described in the text. The 
memory of such is blessed, and they alone attain to 
this high distinction. Others are remembered but re- 
membered only to be admired, perhaps to be abhorred. 
The just only are remembered with a benediction and 
a blessing. Other qualities, more imposing, but of less 
sterling worth, may win a wide and enduring fame on 
earth. Learning, genius, science, art, the heroism of 
courage, power, rank, title, may all leave their mark, 
may write the names of their possessors on the works 
they have achieved; and these names shall stand 
long to claim the world’s admiration. But the world’s 
benediction is for the just and good alone. Genius 
unsanctified and irreligious, power abused and per- 
verted, knowledge that had not learned to be faithful, 
and rank without worth, may hold a place, for 
a time, in the world’s memory, but the world’s love is 
for those who have loved, the world’s blessing is for 
those who have blessed it, by good deeds, and pure 
and holy lives. And, thanks be to God, there are 
many such, — many whose memory is that of the just, 
which is blessed. They rise up in every generation, 
they are to be found in every circle and association of 
life. Their influence reaches us, their spiritual pres- 
ence floats around us, at our homes, in our daily 


walks, at our places of business, and especially in our 
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hours of worship, and at the house of God. Ah, my 
friends, as I stand here this day, and look around 
upon this assembly, and look back through nearly 
fifteen years, how many names leap to my lips, how 
many forms rise up before me, of those who have 
“passed on before us,” and whose memory, still fresh 
in our hearts, is that of the just, which is blessed. 
There come up before me the young, who departed in 
the beauty of their early loveliness, ere the rich prom- 
ise of their virtue and their usefulness had been ful- 
filled, — the mature, who laid down life at the moment 
when the tried strength of their characters, the firm- 
ness of their principles, and the fidelity of their devot- 
edness to duty and to God, made them most worthy 
of honor and influence, — the old, who passed away 
in the cheerful repose of a well-spent life, and the 
calm peace of an immortal hope, — the merchant, hon- 
orable, high-principled, and benevolent, — the lawyer 
and the judge, upright and incorruptible, — the daugh- 
ter, lovely in her beauty and her grace, lovelier still 
in the spiritual beauty and grace of her character, — 
the son, full of promise, and of power to make a 
father’s honored name more honored still, — the wife 
and mother, full of gentleness, and purity, and truth, 
rich in all those qualities that make a Christian 
woman to be reverenced and beloved. I see them all 


now, gathered, as it were, into a goodly company, 
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looking down upon us in smiles and hopes, and in 
tones that reach the ear of our hearts, bidding us by 
our honor and peace, by the mercy of God, and the 
hope of heaven, to look forward, and press forward, 


and never be weary in well doing. 


Another is now added to this goodly company, 
another name struck from the list of the living, 
and placed on that of the honored and departed 
of this church; and were I to search the Scrip- 
tures for the best brief words to utter for the eulogy, 
or inscribe upon the tomb of Wit1ttam Lawrence, 
I could find none more suitable and appropriate 
than those of the text, “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” Few and simple are the incidents of his 
life; clear and simple, also, the elements of his char- 
acter, and the secrets of his success. Born of respect- 
able parents, in the town of Groton, working on a 
farm till the age of manhood, enjoying no advantages 
of education or intellectual improvement, but the slen- 
der ones afforded by the schools of his native place, 
compelled by ill health to relinquish the severe toils 
of agriculture, he came to this city somewhat more 
than forty years ago, bringing to the commercial pur- 
suits in which he here engaged, an industry, activity, 


enterprise and integrity, that resulted in an ample 
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fortune, and an honored name. Ever remembering 
the good example of venerable father, and the holy 
instructions received from a pious and intelligent 
mother, mindful from the beginning, of those things 
which are honest, pure, lovely, and of good report, and 
always striving for them, he escaped the contamination 
of vice, resisted the temptations that often triumph over 
youthful virtue, and soon established a substantial 
character and reputation. This character remained un- 
sullied to the end, and procured for him, while living, 
that deserved place in the regards of all who knew 
him, which, now that he is dead, he will long hold in 
their memories. He was a just man, I believe, in the 
comprehensive meaning that word is intended to have 
in the text, and which has been given it in this dis- 
course. Honest, upright, independent, there were no 
disguises, concealments, subterfuges, pretences or pre- 
tensions about him. His character, his conduct, was 
all plain, simple, frank, straight-forward, open as 
the day to all the world. All the world might look at 
it, and know it, and even an enemy, if he had one, 
though he might see there the faults and imperfections 
common to our frail humanity, would find it difficult 
to detect in him ought of meanness, hypocrisy, or the 
slightest purpose of wrong. He was kind, tender, 
sympathizing, benevolent. His warm affections con- 


tinually flowed out in tenderness toward all within 
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his domestic circle. Mindful of the responsibilities 
and uses of wealth, he was not backward to relieve 
the wants, and aid in enterprises and plans for the 
benefit of others. The institutions of his native 
town will bear ample testimony to his just apprecia- 
tion of those advantages of education of which he was 
himself deprived, and to his rich provision that they 
might be enjoyed by others. He was a devout man, 
with quick religious sensibilities, and a deep senti- 
ment of religious faith and reverence. Habitually ob- 
servant of the forms, his heart was not untouched by 
the spirit, or unsanctified by the power of religion. 
Among his strongest attachments was that to this 
church, wherein he worshipped from the first week 
of his residence in this city, within whose covenant he 
partook of the memorials of a Saviour’s love, to whose 
font he brought his children for Christian baptism, 
and the solemn expression of his parental gratitude 
and responsibility. A year ago sickness struck him 
down, and he has not since been permitted to worship 
with us. But during all that sickness, so long as his 
mind was unclouded, and whenever it was unclouded, 
there was seen in him the workings of a power 
that rose above the world, looked beyond the grave, 
trusted in God, made his end peace, and his memory 
blessed. 
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Brethren, the life of a good man is a benefit, 
his character a blessing to the community; his 
death is felt to be a common loss. In these public 
services, the inclosure of private sorrow is sacred 
from intrusion; but our hearts acknowledge a deep 
and tender sympathy with those who have lost a 
husband, a father, and a brother. For ourselves, we 
mourn the loss of a valued friend and fellow-wor- 
shipper, who rejoiced in the prosperity of our Zion, 
and whose example and efforts were given to pro- 
mote it. We grieve that his form shall no more be 
seen among us, nor his words of counsel heard in our 
assemblies. In the hopes of the Gospel, and in the 
memory of his virtues, there are rich sources of con- 
solation under his loss. May they abound to the 
strength and comfort of all who mourn over it. In his 
death, as in his life, there are lessons of instruction, 
and encouragements to duty, which we must not 
fail to receive and apply. To us of this church, 
to many of our families, to all our hearts, God 
has spoken, in recent losses from our own body, of 
those who will be long missed, sincerely mourned, 
and forever remembered. To this whole community 
he has spoken, in the death of some eminent in 
talents, character, and station, eminent and honored 


for their private virtues, and the ability and fidelity 
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with which they had served their country in impor- 
tant public trusts. Let him not speak in vain. Let 
his voice reach the ear of conscience. Quickened by 
its admonitions, let us so live, that when death leaves 
only our memory upon earth, it may be that “mem- 
ory of the iust,” which “is blessed.” 
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SERMON. 


AMOS 7: 5 


BY WHOM SHALL JACOB ARISE? FOR HE IS SMALL. 


Jacop was third in the illustrious line from Abraham to 
Christ; and his name is often used in the Old Testament 
scriptures to designate the cHURCH—the chosen people of 
God. 

There is a propriety in retaining this use of his name under 
the gospel. In some respects he is as striking a type of the 
Christian Church as he was of the Jewish. Jacob stood in the 
direct line from the promise to the coming of Christ. The 
Church stands in the direct line from his coming to his final 
triumph; and forms another and brighter part of the same 
mighty chain of agencies which is to hold back the world from 
wreck, draw it to Christ, and bind it to his throne. God 
covenanted with Jacob, and remembered all the words of his 
covenant; so He has a covenant with the church, ordered in all 
things and sure. Jacob wrestled with the Angel till the break 
of day; so the Church wrestles, not only with principalities and 
powers, but with God also; and so it will wrestle, till a day of 
millennial glory breaks upon the world. God would “ cause 
them that come of Jacob to take root, and bud and blossom, 
and fill the face of the world with fruit;’’ so has he caused the 
Church to take root, and will cause her to take still deeper root, 
send out her boughs unto the sea, her branches unto the river, 
cover the hills with her shadow, bud and blossom abundantly, 
and scatter her fruit over all the earth. 


These points of resemblance might be traced with more 
minuteness, and at greater length. But it is not necessary. 
Enough has already been said to evince the propriety of accom- 
modating the inquiry in the text to our present purpose, and 
understanding it with special reference to the Church at the 
present day. 


Thus understood, the passage has three points which claim 
attention : 


I. The PRESENT CONDITION of the Church ; 
II. The Agent, —and 
III. The INSTRUMENTALITY, by which it is to ARISE. 


These are topics of engrossing interest to every Christian. 
If he loves anything this side heaven, he loves the Church. 
If he longs and prays for anything, it is for the day of her 
redemption and enlargement. If, therefore, there is a theme 
that can chain his thoughts and wake his interest, it is one that 
respects her present condition and future prospects. 

These topics are pertinent also to the present occasion. 
What I shall say of the Church im general, is true of that 
part of it which the Society, by whose appoimtment I speak, 
is laboring to extend in this State. I may therefore presume 
upon a wakeful interest, at least, in my subject. It lays near 
every Christian heart; and I cannot touch it, even unskilfully, 
without stirring chords whose vibrations will be felt. 

In speaking of the cuurcu, I mean not nominal christendom. 
That were making the basis too broad. Not a denominational 
sect. That were making it too narrow and exclusive. But I 
mean all, of every clime and creed, who have been regenerated 
by the Spirit of God, are living by the faith of his Son, and 
witnessing, by an earnest life, to the reality and power of the — 
gospel. 


Thus defined, our first position is, —THE CHURCH IS SMALL. 
And I need not delay long to establish it. Argument would be 
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superfluous. The proof is palpable as sunlight. He may run 
that readeth. 

It is small numerically. Though ages have rolled away, 
since Christ said, “It is finished,’”’ ‘go, disciple all nations,” 
—still, darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. The road to death is broad, and densely thronged; 
the path to heaven, narrow, and few in it. Look at the facts. 
There are eight hundred millions of the earth’s inhabitants. Of 
these, not more than two hundred millions are even nominally 
Christian. . Of those two hundred millions, not more than 
seventy millions have a pure faith. And of that number, but 
a very small fraction have awaked to its claims, and felt its 
transforming power. This world is, to-day, a heathen world. 
A remnant only of its immortal millions are to be saved. 

The Church is also small in znfluence. Its leaven is in the 
world, silently and gradually domg its work; but the great 
mass is yet unreached and unpurged. It is modifying, to some 
extent, but not controlling its destinies. It is alleviating, but 
not drying up the sources of, human woe. It has not yet laid its 
giant grasp upon the high places of infidelity and superstition, 
wrestled down principalities and powers, and changed the lion 
to the lamb. Swords are not yet beaten into plow-shares; the 
clanking of chains and the sighing of the prisoner, ceased ; 
the fires of intemperance and lust extinguished; God’s name 
revered; his Sabbaths become a delight; the mountain of the 
Lord’s house established upon the top of the mountains, and 
the earth filled with the knowledge and glory of God. Such a 
day has scarcely spread its first rays upon the mountains. 
Compared with the influence which it is destined to exert, the 
Church js still in the infancy of its strength. This position, 
however, is not a necessary sequence of the previous one. The 
Church, though few in number, might be mighty in influence. 
Only let her be baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire—let the 
spirit of primitive days repossess her—give her the faith and 
self-denial of apostles, martyrs and reformers—and one would 
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chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. You 
would behold Satan as lightning fall from heaven, his kingdom 
crumble into atoms, and Jehovah’s empire emerge out of its 
ruins. Let the Church clothe herself with omnipotence by 
prayer, bring her treasures and lay them upon the altar, and 
gird herself up manfully for the work, and even with such 
success as has already crowned her exertions, another genera- 
tion would not pass away before the gospel would be preached 
in all lands, and a wave of salvation roll over the earth. Her 
three millions of members, with all their intelligence, influence, 
energy, and stores of silver and gold, are sufficient, if they 
could only be heartily enlisted. Why, then, is she small? 

The text furnishes a key to this question. The Church, in 
some sense, is prostrate. Hence the inquiry, By whom shall it 
arise? Hence the command, uttered by prophets and reéchoed 
by an apostle, “Arise, shine.” “Arise from the dead.” 
Here we have the secret. The Church, in a sense, is prostrate, 
as well as small; and small, because prostrate. An insolent 
world has said to her, as it said to ancient Jerusalem, ‘* Bow 
down, that we may go over;” and if she “has not laid her 
body as the ground, and as the street to them that went over,” 
she has given too much heed to that uncircumcised cry. 
Instead of promptly joining issue with the enemies of the Lord, 
and rising up in a mass to repel, with a martyr-spirit, all 
opposition, and resist unto blood, if need be, striving against 
sin—there has been sometimes a parleying, a yielding, a 
surrender of her strong weapons, a prostration. of her stern 
principles, till, in too many instances, the world has gone over, 
and carried its enterprises of wealth and ambition over, the 
Church. You may say this is strong language — stronger than 
facts will warrant. But the significant call from heaven still 
is, “Arise, shake thyself from the dust.” God’s ministers 
know that they stand in a valley of death, and prophesy to dry 
bones. Heathens begin to suspect that the ery they send across 
the waters and mountains for help, somehow, goes over the 
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ear of the Church. Ministering spirits from heaven, if they 
were to testify, would bear record, that many of their ministries 
are for such as are prostrate. On earth, too, it is admitted, 
and in ten thousand closets confessed and bemoaned and wept 
over every day the sun rises. No man, who has eyes to see, 
can be blind to the fact. This long spiritual dearth and death- 
reign, under which the world is groaning, is confirmation of it. 
This swift succession of worldly enterprises, with all the zest 
and zeal and treasure and young life embarked in them, when 
put in contrast with the slow, doubtful progress of the kingdom 
of Christ, proves that the world is in the ascendant, and the 
Church overborne. If a railroad is to be built, a mining 
expedition fitted out, or any other profitable investment to be 
made, the wealth and the men roll in by thousands; but if a 
world is to be redeemed from hell, there is a profusion of 
nothing except pious wishes and impious excuses. 

But I will cease from this unwelcome strain. I have pursued 
it thus far, not because it is congenial to your feelings or my 
own, but because it is true, a part of the subject, and necessary 
to my object. If the truth, that the Church is prostrate, 
cannot be wrought into our convictions, and made to burn on 
our hearts, we may as well leave the subject where it is. For, 
there can be neither interest nor pertinency in the inquiry, By 
whom shall Jacob arise? unless it is admitted and felt that 
Jacob zs prostrate. 

But if deeply impressed with this truth, and grieved and 
borne down by it, we are prepared to inquire, by whom the 
rising is to be. 

One thing is conceded at the outset, and it should put forever 
to silence gainsayers, and break the teeth of God’s enemies. 
The Church is prostrate in no such sense as those anticipate 
who cry, “ Rase it, rase it, even to the foundations thereof.” 
Let such know, they do not move those foundations—not a 
single stone in them. They are laid in oaths and promises and 
blood; and to unsettle them, were to pull down the throne of 
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God. They may plot and rage and foam out their own shame, 
“nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure.” The 
Church is not prostrate in any such sense as the world is 
prostrate. It is not, like that, “dead while it liveth.” The 
breath of a divine life is in it. It is not prostrate, even in the 
same sense in which it was, one half a century since. It is 
gathering up its energies, and girding itself to arise. It is 
prostrate, not in the usual, but in a modified sense of the term. 
Compared with what c¢ ought to be, and shall one day be, it is 
in a prostrate condition. But the day of its uprising is certain. 
Hence, the text does not inquire, Shall Jacch arise? With 
that point we have nothing to do. It is not an open question. 
It was settled by an irrevocable decree, in the councils of 
eternity—before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
man or the world was formed. ‘The decision stands upon 
the page of inspiration, engraven, as in rock, forever. ‘ The 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, and all shall know Him, from the 
least to the greatest.” Though depressed for a season, God 
is able to lift her up and make her stand. He has promised 
to do it, and heaven and earth shall pass away before one jot 
or tittle of that promise can fail. ‘‘ Rejoice not against her, 
therefore, O ye, her enemies, for yet a little time and He 
that shall come, will come, and Zion shall arzse and shine.’’ 
“The Gentiles shall come to her hght, and kings to the 
brightness of her rismg. Her sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall her moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be 
her everlasting light, and the days of her mourning shall be 
ended.” That point, then, is settled. The Church shall arise 


—arise in majesty and beauty, and shine with immortal lustre. 
But, 


Il. By wxom shall it arise? This is our next question. 
The universal, stereotyped answer. to which is, Gop must lift 
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up, hold up and build up, the Church. It is not to be done by 
man. His arm is flesh; and all flesh, grass. He can no more 
raise up the Church, than he can raise up, and bear up, the 
pillars of the earth. It requires omnipotence—the almighty 
power of Gop. Such is the current answer to this question. 
The doctrine is a good one, a scriptural one. We cannot hold 
it too firmly, nor act upon it too confidently. 

But we may hold it in unrighteousness. God does other 
things as well as raise up Jacob. He must raise up the sick 
man from his bed of languishing. Physicians cannot do it— 
friends cannot. God must do it, or he will die. But hot 
does He do it? Not by miracle—not by empiricism—not by 
a reckless violation of the laws of nature and science. But, by 
appropriate means—means which, in his own infinite wisdom, 
he has appointed —means skilfully adapted to the end. 

Gop raises up the oak of the forest, but he does not produce 
it from a pebble, nor make it draw its giant-life from the bald, 
storm-swept rock. He must have the acorn and the soil te 
make it with. 

Gop raises up the little flower, and baptizes it in the hues 
of the rainbow. But he does not rear it amid icebergs and 
eternal snows. He gives it a genial soil and climate; lets the 
sun shine and the dews distill upon it. Thus, whatever God 
does, whether in the natural or spiritual world, He does in 
accordance with established laws. This fact we are to keer 
in view, in deciding the question now before us. We are 
not to settle down on the doctrine of divine sovereignty — 
fold up our hands, and say, God is the Repairer of breaches, 
He must raise up Jacob—and expect to see the work wrought 
by miracle, the world galvanized into life, and gathered without 
human instrumentality. This is not God’s method. If He 
raises up Jacob, and fills the world with her influence, as He 
surely will, He will do it in his own way. And this brings 
us to inquire, 
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Ill. For the InstRumENTALITY which God will employ for 
this purpose. This point is as simple as the last. He will do 
it. through the agencies which the Church employs. And here 
comes into view the apparently strange, and yet philosophic and 
scriptural idea, that the Church is to arise and prevail through 
her own activities. I say philosophical, for it is similar to what 
we see in nature. (od rears, matures and perfects the human 
body, through the means and agencies which the body itself 
employs. If it neglect those means—if it refuse sustenance, 
exercise, rest and air—the channels through which God com- 
municates vitality, health and increase,—it ceases to grow, it 
pines and dies. The idea is also scriptural. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took and 
sowed in his field.”” It was the least of all seeds; it became 
the greatest among herbs. Its growth was from within, and 
through itself. It was by an expansion of itself that it became 
a tree, and afforded shade and shelter. In other words, God 
cmployed its mysterious internal circulations as the channels 
through which he communicated vitality and increase to it. 
So the Church has within itself, the channels through which 
He will communicate life, growth and extension to it. She is 
the medium, and the only medium of salvation to a world. 
God sends his message by her mouth. He transmits his Spirit 
through her heart. He builds his temple by Aer hands. As in 
the case of the human body, He makes the means necessary 
to her existence minister to her growth; and her growth is the 
salvation of the world. : 


By these simple steps, we arrive at a full and correct answer 
to the inquiry in the text. The Church is to arise from her 
prostration, fill the earth with her converts and influence, and 
wield the dominion and destiny of the world, by the great 
power of God working through and by her own instrumentalities. 

Why, then, is not Jacob arisen? you may ask. God is able 
to lift him up. His arm is not shortened that it cannot save. 
There is a Church, his own constituted organization for the 
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work to be wrought. The agent and the instrument are both 
ready. Why, then, moves the chariot of the gospel so tardily ? 
Why does it not rush over the earth like a whirlwind? The 
only satisfactory solution of this question is to be found in the 
present disordered state of this instrumentality. There must 
- be not only a medium of communication between heaven and 
earth, but a proper medium. This principle is as important 
in the spiritual, as in the natural world. You cannot send 
electricity through the land upon wires of glass, nor even upon 
metallic wires when they lie stretched upon the ground. No 
more can a prostrate Church conduct the electric fires of God’s 
truth and Spirit from heaven to earth. It must arise, come up 
to its proper position, and be in contact with the throne, as well 
as with the footstool. When thus elevated, and the rustit has 
gathered is purged away, the light will go, like electricity, from 
pole to pole, and set the moral heavens all ina blaze. The 
light of the moon will be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun sevenfold, as the light of seven days. 

The practical conclusion to which we are brought, then, is 
this: The one thing needed to make the gospel triumphant, 
and bring the world to Christ, is, A HIGHER STANDARD OF 
PIETY IN THE CHURCH, A DEEPER AND RICHER EXPERIENCE 
OF THE POWER OF FAITH IN THE SsouL. ‘The bare statement 
of this fact, however, is not enough. It has been stated ten 
thousand times—confessed in ten thousand closets—stated 
and confessed, till it has almost lost its significance. Men 
want to know how such a cause is to produce this result. 
They want to see the problem wrought out before their eyes. 
Upon this point, therefore, it is necessary to bestow a few 
thoughts. 

The Church has two classes of mstrumentality: intrusted, 
one to the ministry, and the other to the laity; and it is easy 
to show how a deeper toned piety would render more vigorous 
and effective each of these classes. We begin, where the — 
reform ought to begin, with the ministry. 
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In the first place, it would simplify and concentrate its azm, 
bind the minister to one object, make his eye single, and his 
whole soul and life flow in one channel. I do not mean that 
it would simply prevent him from turning aside to other 
pursuits, as a calling. That, of course, he will not do. ‘The 
least that can be expected is, that he will keep to his work, 
stand in his watch-tower, with the trumpet to his mouth, ready 
to blow an.alarm in God’s holy mountain at the first approach 
of danger. But a quickened zeal for God would carry him far 
beyond all this. It would make prominent and all-engrossing, 
one single object in his high .calling. His own reputation he 
would forget; his ease, literary and scientific pleasures, social 
happiness, and all those minor things which sometimes distract 
and debilitate the ministry, would be wholly absorbed and lost 
sight of, in his zeal for a higher object. The salvation of souls 
would be the great burden and struggle of his hfe; and his 
ministry, he would regard as defective, and comparatively 
barren, if it failed in this respect. The ordinary routine of 
ministerial labor would not satisfy him. The fact that he had 
faithfully expounded the Scriptures, brought beaten oil into the 
temple, was accounted learned, laborious and eloquent, had 
ministered consolation to the afflicted, and pointed the dying to 
Christ, in a word, had acquired the reputation of a wise and 
able minister of the New Testament, all this would not suffice, 
unless he had had such unction of spirit, such pathos and power 
of utterance, such a baptism of the Holy Ghost and faith, as 
had made the word from his lips like the fire and hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces, and had brought his hearers to 
feel as he feels, that there is but one thing for them to do, one 
interest to take care of, one world to provide for, and that all 
other things are of trivial importance. 

In the second place, this quenchless zeal for God would not 
only simplify the aim, but control the themes of the pulpit, and 
give character to its ministrations. The great, commanding 
object would be kept constantly in view. And in giving 
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prominence, weight and authority to that, the godly minister 
would show his workmanship and skill. While he would admit 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
to be seasonably and proportionally exhibited, still, the saving 
of the sow being the supreme object, his weapons would be 
selected with special reference to that end. His grand aim 
would be to arrest attention, thrust home conviction and reach — 
the heart. Idle speculations he would let alone; first principles 
speedily adjust. Pomts which the Bible asswmes, he would 
not labor to prove. Among the outposts of truth, where some 
men spend their days, he would make a short stay, and come 
at once to the heart and conscience. His earnest spirit, his 
zeal for God, would save the necessity and better serve the 
object of these speculations. Instead, for example, of a labored 
argument to prove the existence of a God, he would bring so 
much of God into every truth he announced, and every appeal 
he made, as to silence the sceptic as no logic.could. Instead 
of formally proving the inspiration of the Bible, he would make 
the Bible inspire the infidel with faith in its revelations. Instead 
of direct labor with the man who disbelieves there is a hell, 
he would array God’s justice and the sinner’s guilt in such a 
convincing light before him, as should extort from him the 
exclamation, ‘I feel its fires already withm me.’ In this 
manner, he would sweep away false refuges, break up carnal 
security, bring home God’s law, hold up the cross, the crown, 
and whatever in the gospel is fitted to move and melt and 
save the soul. This pleasing men, this titkling itching ears, 
this effort at rhetorical flourish, literary display, intellectual 
gratification, a deeper piety would at once arrest, and bring to 
a perpetual end. The man of God, burning with divine zeal, 
and intent on saving the soul, can descend to no such artifices. 
He will please men, and rejoice to do it, if they will be pleased 
with God’s naked truth. He will gratify their taste, if they 
love the law and the cross. But beyond this he cannot go. 
The solemnity and urgency of his message forbid it. 
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In the third place, such piety as we speak of would control 
the manner, as well as the matter, of preaching. In this 
respect, it would revolutionize the pulpit, and give it an unction, 
energy and power, which it does not now generally possess, and 
which it would be hard to withstand. And this is a point over 
which too much jealousy cannot be exercised. If men are to 
be reached and moved by things unseen, it will be by earnest 
tones and a spirit itself strongly moved. To discourse upon 
themes of everlasting moment, in a cold, lifeless strain—to 
treat of the soul and eternity, death and judgment, heaven and 
hell, without the moving of a muscle, or the swellmg of an 
emotion —is to lay our sincerity under suspicion, and challenge 
neglect of our message. If there is an occasion on earth, upon 
which the strong man should bow himself, and his eye kindle, 
and his heart be on fire, itis when he stands up between the 
living and the dead, to urge the claims of God upon men. It 
is difficult to understand how any man, whose heart is not dead, 
can execute coldly such a commission, and let words, which are 
to be life or death to his hearers, turn to icicles on his lips. 
Look at the fearful position he occupies, and the thoughts 
which one would imagine would crowd his mind! Those faces, 
now turned toward him, will soon gather paleness; those eyes, 
be closed in death; those tongues, unless they soon cry for 
mercy, be calling on rocks and mountains; those spirits which 
now animate his auditory, be gone,— gone from the sanctuary, 
gone from probation, gone beyond hope and help; and disem- 
bodied, be dwelling among far other scenes, their account 
sealed, their immortality unalterably fixed. And as he looks 
and thinks, and ventures beyond the veil, and faith leads him 
m, and on and wp, and he sees the throne, the Judge, the 
world assembled, the trial in progress, one, acquitted and going 
up to his reward—another, condemned, and sinking into the 
flames below—and remembers, these souls for which J watch 
will be there, how can he be calm, and cold, and stop to round 
his periods, measure his sentences and elaborate his style? 
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How can he think of anything, strive for anything, or be 
satisfied with anything, save the outpouring of a heart bleeding 
and breaking with compassion, solicitude and love? O, had we 
a depeer love to God and souls, what fire it would breathe into 
our logic; what irresistible energy and pathos into our appeals; 
and what power should we be endowed with, to rouse the 
sleeper, and wake the dead. 

In the fourth place, such zeal for God would be felt, not 
only in the pulpit, but among the flock. The minister is to be 
not only an embassador, but a pastor. He is not only to teach 
publicly, but from house to house; and in order to a constant, 
earnest and. skilful performance of this part of his work, he 
needs no common measure of faith and zeal. In his Sabbath 
ministrations, the excitement of the occasion, the importance 
of his message, the sanctity of the day, the place and the office, 
may kindle enthusiasm, and inspire temporary earnestness and 
unction; but when he comes down from his watch-tower, and 
goes into the private walks of life, and takes men by the hand 
to urge them, as a friend, to break off their sins and turn to 
God, nothing but a deep and unaffected love for Christ and 
souls can subserve his purpose, and inspire arguments and 
tones that will produce conviction and win the heart. And for 
one, I cannot doubt, that one strong reason why we attempt 
so little of this kind of labor, and are so ineffectual in it, is, 
because there is so little of the constraining love and grace 
of Christ in our hearts. For no part of our work do we so 
urgently need a fresh anointing from on High; and em no part 
of it, would the effects of such anointing be more signal and 
glorious. 

In the light of these brief remarks, we see how increased 
piety in the ministry would tend to the result for which we 
are inquirmg. It would bring all its forces up to the main 
point to be secured, put into its hands the best weapons which 
the armory of truth could furnish, and impart zeal, nerye and 
adroitness in wielding them. 
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But the ministry is not to labor alone, in this work. The 
laity is to cooperate. And our next inquiry is, how more 
holiness on their part would tend to the same result? 

1. It would hallow, and set in a strong and convincing light, 
the example of the Church. It would make it like a city set 
on an hill. In the midst of all the light that shines down from 
heaven, the world is in darkness, and stumbling upon the 
mountains. It needs illuminating by a godly example—an 
argument, to meet it in every walk of life, on every day of the 
week —a light, from which it cannot turn away—a witness to 
the truth, which the pulpit and the press can never summon. 
“Tt sounds, it reads, well,’’ says the world, ‘it looks plausible, 
but give us a sample of the religion you recommend. Let us 
see it embodied in a living form, and then, we believe.” Now, 
how is the Church to make this exhibition, and silence these 
cavils? Without holiness, it is a dead body. Without more 
than its present measure of holiness, it will fail to make the 
conviction strong and universal, that the gospel is the great 
power of God and must prevail. But let the breath of heaven 
come from the four winds, and blow upon it, vitalizing its 
dormant energies, and infusing new faith and hope into its 
bosom, and it would wake from its slumbers, and arise from the 
dust, stand erect in the image of God, and bear a testimony 
which infidelity and unbelief could not invalidate nor resist. 

2. A more fervent piety would impel the laity to the throne 
of grace, and give it power with God. It would impart such 
humble boldness, such vigor of faith, such earnest desire and 
hope, such longings for God’s glory and a world’s redemption, 
that it could not rest, till the Highest should bow his heavens, 
and come down and make the mountains flow down and the 
nations tremble at his presence. And when Christians take 
that place, get imbued with that spirit, and begin to employ 
that instrumentality, know ye, that redemption is nigh, even at 
the doors. The arm of the Lord will awake as in ancient days, 
and a short work will He make upon the earth. Great will be 
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the company of those that publish salvation. His word will 
run very swiftly. The Spirit will go forth with it, making it 
like the fire and hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces. 
Pagan temples will be demolished, heathen deities dethroned, 
the iniquity of Jacob purged out, revolution follow revolution, 
like successive waves of the sea, the purposes of redemption 
roll on to their final accomplishment, and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of Christ. But, what is the secret 
upon which depends the coming down of this great power of 
God that is to wake and save the nations? The throne of 
grace is nothing new. It has stood for ages. ‘There is nothing 
new in the promise, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Why, then, 
has not that throne been approached, the promise claimed, and 
the world redeemed? ‘The answer is obvious. ‘There is need 
of a strength of faith, and a depth and vigor of holiness, not 
yet attamed. When the Church is girded with these, and goes 
boldly to the throne, with her mouth full of arguments, and her 
heart breaking with desire, and says, with Jacob, ‘‘I will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me,” a new era will dawn upon 
the world. But, 

3. Example and prayer are not all that is necessary in 
rebuilding the Church. ‘Though a spiritual kingdom, it has 
some reliance on material thmgs. It must have pecuniary 
resources. Such is the divine economy. And on this account, 
God made the riches of this world. He never opened such 
numerous broad streams of wealth, and filled the bowels of the 
earth with silver and gold, merely to pamper fleshly appetites, 
gratify human avarice, and curse men, body and soul. He 
had other and higher objects in view; and it is strange that 
good men do not see it. He made these corruptible treasures 
to minister to his incorruptible kingdom. He wants them to 
make Bibles, to build sanctuaries and preach the gospel with. 
He must have them. A work is to be wrought, which faith 
alone cannot accomplish, though pure and strong as Abraham’s. 

0 
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The silver and gold must go with it. And at the present day, 
the demand, in this respect, is loud and urgent. The cause of 
God labors at this point, perhaps, as much as at any other. 
Stint, curtailment, embarrassed operation, overdrawn treasuries, 
these are the doleful complaints which come up from every 
quarter, and wail in every breeze. Why is it? ‘There is 
wealth enough in the Church to meet every demand, to which 
God has a clear title—wealth, now worse than thrown away, 
and for want of which, the world is sinking to hell. Then, why 
this penury? This question is sometimes gravely discussed 
and debated in the assemblies of the samts, and methods 
proposed, and machinery, and, I had almost said, tortures, 
invented to ‘“‘worm out”? of. the Church, the means necessary 
to carry forward its operations. It is all idle—breath wasted. 
There is but one cause for this withholding, and but one way to 
effectually cure it. Get a man’s heart open, and you get his 
purse open. Fill him with the love of God, and you empty 
him of avarice. Make his soul overflow with benevolence, and 
his treasures will run out with it. God and Mammon have no 
concord. They will not inhabit the same heart at the same 
time. Let the Church be filled with faith and the Holy Ghost, 
and the silver and gold would flow into the Lord’s treasury by 
millions; and if she could not get a sufficiency in any other 
way, she would go to California and dig it out of the depths of 
the earth. We see, then, how a supreme devotion to Christ, 
would bring up the laity to the help of the Lord. It would 
give us their wealth, their prayers and their example. More 
than these, God does not ask, nor the world need. 


As a practical conclusion of the whole matter, the subject 
brings us all to a single point, and urges upon us one immediate 
duty. Whether ministers or laymen, we all need one thing, 
and but one. Give us this, and we have all things and abound. 
Deny us this, and we are imbecile, crippled and unfurnished for 
our work. It is not intelligence, stability, orthodoxy, influence, 
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wealth, numbers, one or all, that we most need. More than any 
or all of these, we need a heart filled and fired with the love of 
God and the compassions of Jesus. And this is an attainment 
which we are to make, not in our associated capacity —not as 
a body—but each for himself. It is a personal, individual 
work. The motives to such self-consecration are before us. 
The Church is small, feeble, prostrate. Let us go out and 
view her desolations, at home and abroad—in “The great 
Kast,” and greater West—and let the sight of our eyes affect 
and stir our hearts. But let us not despond. There is much 
to encourage, as well as humble. od is on the throne. Zion 
is engraven on his hands. Her very dust is precious in his 
eyes. He is able and willing to lift her up. His arm is 
outstretched for this purpose. He waits and calls for her 
arising. The world waits, too, and dies as it waits. One thing 
only seems to be wanting to bring deliverance and salvation— 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon us—a fresh application of 
atoning blood to our hearts. Shall it be made? made now ? 
There is no time to lose. The harvest of the world is ripe, 
and must be garnered soon, or never. Death is busy at his 
work. The standard-bearers are falling. The godly man 
ceaseth, and the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
The late Secretary of this Society is gone since our last annual 
gathering. His venerable form is laid low. His wise counsels 
and animating words, we hear no more. Others are fast 
pressing on, in his footsteps, and all things conspire to urge us 
to gird ourselves anew, and do with our might, whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


AT THEIR 


ANNUAL MEETING IN BATH, JUNE 27, 1849. 


In commencing their Report at this Forty-second Annual Meeting, 
the Trustees would bring before the Society the minute which they 
put upon their records, the last winter: — 


“The Trustees of the Maine Missionary Society, now assembled at their semi-annual 
meeting, are called to mourn, as a body, the death of their venerable Secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
GiutzTT, While their places have been often respectively vacated and filled in successive 
years, he has been the constant occupant of his office, from the foundation of this Society, in 
1807, until last October, a period of more than forty-one years, He has devoted to its service 
the energy of middle life, with the unimpaired powers of his declining days; and when his 
80th summer had been completed, and fatal disease was commissioned to do its work, he was 
arrested, while still in the service of this Society, with his eye scarcely dim, or his natural 
force abated. The Trustees would here record the expression of their deep sense of his 
fidelity and zeal in the discharge of his official duties during this long period. His heart, as 
Was apparent to every one, was bound up in the work of Domestic Missions, in promoting 
the welfare of our feeble churches, and the comfort of the missionaries sent forth to their 
aid. During his long term of service, the Congregational churches of Maine have probably 
trebled in number and in strength; and it is difficult te determine how much of their 
prosperity has been owing, under God, to the labors of Dr. GuierT. The fayor which the 
Society itself has ever possessed, and which has been so long increasing, has been in no 
small measure secured for its operations, by the personal respect universally felt for its chief 
executiye officer. His steadfast love for the Gospel, of which he was so long a minister, his 
uniform Christian courtesy, his equanimity and cheerfulness of spirit, the blamelessness of 
his daily conduct, and his deyotedness to the work of strengthening our feeble churches, 
were widely known, and were in themselves letters of recommendation to the Congregation- 
alists of Maine. His Annual Reports, which were so felicitously written, and so generally 
admired, were but the unstudied exhibition of this happy assemblage of qualities. While 
the Trustees would heartily sympathize with the bereaved family, they would at the same 
time express their thankfulness that the life of their venerable friend was so long protracted, 
and also that he was enabled ¢o glorify God during the weeks of his final sickness, and in the 


hour of death.” 

In this high appreciation of the revered and beloved man, whose 
« praise” for so long a time has been “‘in all our churches,” the members 
and missionaries of this Society are all ready, we are sure, most cordially 


to unite. 
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“T cannot forbear,” writes one of our missionaries, in January last, “in justice to my 
own feelings, and to the departed, to bear testimony to the exalted character and high 
moral worth of Dr. @mizTr. I venerated him as a father, and now feel his loss. All the 
communications which I received from him, bore in them the language of kindness and 
urbanity, for which he was so much distinguished. Heaven grant that his mantle may fall 
on his successor in office.” 


The late Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, 
after speaking of Dr. G. as the Secretary of this Society for the period of 
forty-one years, proceeds thus : — 

“ He sought its prosperity with wisdom and kindness, with energy, perseverance, faith, 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice. As the wants of the destitute, the trials and privations of his 
brethren were ever on his heart, so words of encouragement and hope continually distilled 
from his lips. The missionary work, which had so engrossed him in life, and the goodness 
of God, which had so long spared him to labor for its advancement, were the last themes to 
linger upon his tongue, as it was trembling in death —and to call forth from his spirit, as it 
was struggling for its emancipation, ascriptions of praise.” 

But he is gone. And we, who survive him, shall soon follow. With 

_ Increased interest may we consecrate ourselves anew to the promotion of 
that cause, which, with such untiring assiduity, he labored to promote ; 
and may his ‘“‘appeal”’ to ‘the conscience and the heart of every 
individual Christian present’’ at our last anniversary, ‘‘ and to the whole 
body of Christians in our commonwealth,” now come home to our hearts 
with augmented force, urging us to “‘awake to unwonted effort, and to 
render a ready and willing obedience to the Saviour’s command, Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, BEGINNING AT 
Mains.” 


The Trustees will now present before the Society, a summary view of 
the labors.performed under their direction during the past year. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Azssott, West Newfield, 7 weeks. 
. This mission was at first granted to the Rey. Elias Chapman, pastor of the church. But he 
being obliged to suspend his labors by ill health, the commission, by his request and that of 
the people, was given to Mr. Abbott. 


Rev. Joun C. Apams, East Machias, 3 months. 
Rev, A. J. Barres, Lincoln, 6 months. 

To the church in this place one has been added by profession, and two by letter. “ Perfect 
harmony prevails, and, I trust,” says the pastor, ‘that we are not, as a church, without 
much spiritual enjoyment; but we still feel the need of a reviving from on high to make us 
more faithful, and to awaken careless sinners. The people have contributed considerably 
more for my support, than the first year I came. The experience I have had has impressed 
me more and more with the importance of sustaining this ground; and without any selfish 
feelings in the matter, I ardently hope it will be sustained. I feel that it must be. We have 
wickedness to contend with in many forms; but it is giving way gradually before the 
powerful influences of God’s truth; and I cannot but hope, that God has greater designs of 
good for us in future.—I wish we had more laborers in this vicinity. One is certainly needed 
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at Passadumkeag and Moluncus, and another to missionate up and down our river, and 
explore little neighborhoods back of us, where other denominations do not labor.” 


Mr. G. F. Bacon, Jefferson, Washington and Windsor, 6 weeks. 
Rev. Girman Bacue ter, Jonesborough, 7 weeks. 

Rey. Mieuitt Broop, Freedom, Thorndike, and Swanville, 6 weeks. 
Rev. Samvet Bowker, Union, 3 months. 

Mr. Wirttiam M. Boyp, Weld, 1 month. 


The people in Weld were highly gratified with the services of Mr. Boyd, and yery desirous 
of the continuance of them. 


Mr. Jonas Burnuam, North Augusta, 1 month. 


Rev. Isaac Carutron, Oxford, 6 months. 
‘The prospect is more hopeful than it was a year since. We need greatly the outpouring 
of the Spirit, and for this we will not cease to pray.” 


Rev. E. G. Carprenrer, Dexter, 21 1-2 weeks. 

“During the winter past, there has been some religious interest in the village and remote 
districts of the town. Several hopeful conversions haye occurred in each of the religious 
societies. Evangelical principles have gained something, we trust; and incorruptible seed 
has been sown, which, in God’s own time, will enable the servants of Christ to return, 
rejoicing, bearing their sheaves with them.” 


Rev. A. P. Cuurt, Harrison, 10 1-2 weeks. 

“CA few connected with the society, have recently expressed the hope, that they were 
renewed in spirit; and as yet nothing has transpired to render doubtful the genuineness of 
their conyersion.”? 

Rev. Dana Crayns, Mercer and vicinity, 1 month, and Swanville, 3 
months. 

“‘T can say with all my heart,” writes Mr. Clayes, while at Swanville, ‘that the M. 8. 
have done right in sending help to this place. My reasons are, Ist, it is eminently needed. 
The mass of the people seem to be perishing for lack of knowledge. Some five years had 
passed, since any stated preaching of the Gospel was enjoyed; and very little moral light 
was diffused in other ways 2. No stated preaching is sustained by other denominations. 
3. The attention given to the means of grace, has been quite as good as could reasonably be 
expected. 4. A number of families, connected with Searsport church, can be much more 
conyeniently accommodated at Swamnville. 5. there are some two or three females in 
Swanville who are eminently alive for God. One seems to haye worn herself out in the 
Lord’s service. Though in moderate circumstances, she has paid into the treasury of the 
Lord, for various benevolent objects, within a few years, more than six hundred dollars, A 
sermon from Dr. Gillett, preached at Swanyille, a number of years ago, from Exodus 14: 15, 
seems to haye been the commencement of her missionary zeal.” 


Rev. Sumner Cuarg, Unity, 21 1-2 weeks. 
In April last Mr. Clark was dismissed, and the church is now destitute of a pastor. 


Rey. Tuomas W. Crarx, Phillips and vicinity, 21 1-2 weeks. 

In October last, Mr. Clark was ordained pastor of the church in Phillips. Of late he 
has been preaching half the time in Weld. In Phillips, “‘many of the saints have been 
quickened. A large number of young persons seem to be interested in the services of the 
sanctuary. Eleven persons intend to join the church by letter, and two by profession.” 


Rev. Atzert Cote, Winslow, 14 weeks. 


Rev. J. H. Conant, Chesterville and Fayette, 14 weeks. 
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Mr. J. B. Coox, Glenburn, 4 weeks. 

“During the year past they have had no stated preaching of any kind; and, as might 
naturally be expected, error and irreligion prevail, But there are some who truly love 
the cause of Christ, and mourn over the desolations of Zion. They have as yet no meeting 
house, A Sabbath school it is expected will be organized upon the next Sabbath, (June 10th,) 
and an effort will be made to sustain preaching during a part, at least, of the summer. ue 


Mr. Hiram C. Dansexs, Kennebunkport, 10 1-2 weeks. 
The labors of Mr. Daniels with this people haye ceased, and they have extended an 
unanimous invitation to Rev. John Baker to become their pastor. 


Rev. Wittiam Davenport, Strong and vicinity, 27 weeks. 

The new meetinghouse in Strong is nearly completed; an@ much benefit is anticipated 
from “concentrating the ministrations of the Gospel in one place, instead of their being: 
scattered and: broken up in fragments, as they have been hitherto. The past year has been, 
on some accounts, to the church and to him who has ministered among them, a year of 


severe trial; but their prospects are now brightening. Two cases haye oceurred of hopeful 
conyersion.” 


Rev. Timotuy Davis, Litchfield, 7 weeks. 

“Three families, during the year, have removed from this place, taking from our church 
five members. Another family is to move next week, in which both the parents are church 
members. There has been one addition to the church of a man over seventy years of age. 
There have been two conversions recently — one, a promising young man, the other, a girl 
about 16 years of age, who is not expected to live long. There is some waking up in the 
church ; and some seriousness on the minds-of a few among the youth,” 


Mr. Joun K. Derrine, Shirley, and Grenville, at the foot of Moose 
Head Lake, 4 weeks. 


Mr. Deering spent two weeks at each of these two places. ‘In Shirley, there are six or eight 
Congregational professors ; in Grenville, but one. ‘In Shirley,” when Mr. D. left, the last 
of May, ‘‘ there had been four or five hopeful conversions, and the interest still continued.” 

Rev. Joun Dopp, Turner, 101-2 weeks. 

On the first Sabbath in July last, thirteen united with the church on the profession of 
their faith, who were the fruits of a revival reported at the last anniversary. ‘ This spring, 
again the influences of the Holy Spirit have gently fallen upon us, and several have indulged 
ahope. Ten now stand propounded, and expect te unite with the church next Sabbath. 
There has neyer before been so deep a feeling in the church, since I have been connected 
With them, as for a few weeks past. The converts appear well, and are evidentiy growing in 
grace. Most of them are members of the Sabbath school. There is among us an increased 
willingness to give for the support of the Gospel. .Their subscriptions are larger than the 
year before; and they have nearly completed the building of a parsonage.” 


Rev. Samurn 8S. Draxn, Biddeford, 15 weeks. 

Under date of June Ist, Mr. Drake writes:—“‘ During the past winter, the ehurch was 
greatly revived, and received an impulse, which, we hope, it will never lose. As a conse- 
quence, the house of God has been made more attractive and inviting; the number of 
hearers has been increased ; a spirit of benevolence awakened; our prospects for doing good 
enlarged, and our hopes strengthened, —I was installed May 19th.” 

Mr. G. W. Duymorr, Weston, 6 weeks. 

A good lady from Bangor has been teaching a school in this place during the winter, and 
her labors have been greatly blessed. Some fifteen or more haye indulged the hope, that 
they haye become the disciples of Jesus, and give, as the missionary thinks, very fair 
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evidence of haying been regenerated. While he was there, two or three thought they had 
passed from death to life. One of whom was a thoughtless young woman who dated her 
conyictions from the first Sabbath he preached there. 


Rev. Josnua Eaton, Lee, Springfield and Carroll, 12 months. Bur- 
lington was also included in his field of Jabors, until the first of November 
last. : 


‘* Some cases of seriousness were found, in the earliar part of the season, in one of our 
schools in Lee; and at least one case occurred of hopeful conversion. The Sunday schools, 
both in Lee and Springfield, have been attended with more than usual interest; and in the 
latter place it was decided to keep up a Bible class through the winter. Prejudices agains 
our order are subsiding; and there is strong encouragement to labor in hope of futuret 
results. The people are mostly rather poor, as new settlements usually are; and to board a 
missionary and his horse, is nearly as much as they can well do. The church consists of 17 
members — six of them in Lee, five in Springfield, four in Carroll, and two in No. Four, 4 
township north of Carroll. There are other settlements in this vicinity, that have been 
destitute of preaching for months, which I haye been solicited repeatedly to visit, but have 
not been able. Contributions to Missionary Society amount to $12 75. 


Rev. Mannine Exris, Brooksville, (2. churches) 7 weeks. 

Under date of 15th of June, instant, Mr. Ellis thus writes—‘‘I hope it is not without 
heartfelt joy and gratitude, that I am enabled, at the close of this missionary year, to 
communicate more interesting intelligence, than I have for some years past. 

God has in great mercy visited the Brooksville church, the past winter and spring, with 
the special influences of his Spirit. Sometime in February, the church held a protracted 
meeting, in connexion with our Methodist brethren, which continued, without much 
cessation, for nearly three weeks. 

Immediately after the meeting commenced, the Holy Spirit appeared to be striving with 
many. 

Professed Christians were much awakened from a state of spiritual lethargy, which had 
been brooding over them for a long time. They were much broken down under a sense of 
their criminal backslidings ; and were brought to intercede earnestly at the throne of grace 
in behalf of the impenitent, and especially for their own households. Their prayers were 
heard; they experienced in a good degree answers to their supplications. Many were 
convicted, and we trust were conyerted. The whole number hopefully: converted I cannot 
tell. Some over thirty have united with the Methodists. Seven have united with the 
Congregational church, and we expect as large a number to come forward at our next 
eommunion. . 

Christians, who have been for a long time so much at variance as not to commune together, 
haye been brought to confess their faults one to another, and again, in company to come to 
the table of the Lord. In the other church in this place there has been no particular interest. 
A few individuals, however, appear to be mourning over the desolations of Zion here, amd 
are agonizing in prayer that God would appear among them by the special influences of his 
Spirit. Our congregation on the Sabbath is much larger than it has been, and is increasing 
every Sabbath. Our social meetings are also much better attended; and a deep, solemn 
feeling appears to rest on the minds of many.” 


Mr. R. W. Emerson, Aroostook County, 12 months. 

In Hodgdon there has been decided progress in the Temperance cause. Interesting 
meetings are held eyery month. At New Limerick, the attendance upon preaching has been 
yery good, though there are but two church members. At Monticello, some who. once’ 
neglected meetings, now attend with considerable constancy, “ The field in this county is 
great, and the labor very arduous.” 


D 
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Rev. A. W. Fiske, Houlton, 3 months. 


Rev. Jonas Fisk, Lisbon, 14 weeks. 
Mr. Fiske has recently closed his labors at Lisbon, and is now supplying the church in 
Durham. ’ 


Rev. Jonn P. Foster, Sweden, 14 weeks. 

“<The number in the church has been enlarged by the admission of five by letter, and 
will be by two through profession, at our next communion. A very good degree of Christian 
harmony prevails. A Sabbath school exists, of about sixty, with good hopes of increase. 
Contributions to benevolent objects, during the past year, have been, it is believed, more 
than double those of any previous year ; and the number attending on the Sabbath has been 
increased, and been more regular, uniform and attentive. More seriousness has existed for 
some months; and some 20 or more instances of conversion are thought to have occurred 
among our brethren, the Freewill Baptists.” 


Mr. Georce Gannett, Weld, 3 weeks. 


Rev. Jouy H. Garman, Limington and vicinity, 18 weeks. 

“A good degree of external prosperity. Many of the church begin to feel the importance 
and duty of returning again to the Lord; and we now have weekly meetings for conference 
and prayer. Our object is, in the first place, to stir up each other ; and then to seek to purify 
the church by rectifying, as far as is possible, all that is not according to godliness. One has 
been added to the church, during the year, by profession. A larger number of children have 
been presented in baptism, than for many years past.” 


Rev. Josuua S. Gay, Andover and vicinity, 14 weeks. 
“ Difficulties in the church have had a most unhappy influence; yet we trust that progress 
—real, healthy progress — has been made.” 


Rey. Davip Gerry, Brownfield, Hiram and Denmark, 18 weeks. 

Mr. Gerry labors half of the time in Brownfield, and one fourth in each of the other 
places. ‘‘ One instance of hopeful conversion, others serious, and an increased attendance 
upon the means of grace.” 


Mr. Lewis Goopricn, Dedham, 8 1-3 weeks. 

Mr. Goodrich has been supplying in this place since last November. Under date of March 
24th, he writes : —‘‘ The little church here is making great sacrifices to sustain the preaching 
of the Gospel all the time. With help nov, for a little while, they will be able to stand alone. 
Everything appears prosperous ; and we have some indications that the Spirit of the Lord 
is really with us.” 

Rev. SrepnHzen Gouxup, Poland, 7 weeks. 
“ The average number in attendance on public worship is larger than it was a year ago ; 


and there seems to be more harmony of feeling in the church. A Sabbath school has been 
organized for the first time in many years.” 


Rev. Evsrzivs Harz, Piscataquis County, 26 weeks. 

In January last, Mr. Hale speaks of several hopeful conversions — of two persons that had 
united, and others expecting to unite to the church in Atkinson; and of one propounded 
for admission to the church in Sangerville. In a communication under date of the 15th. 
jnst., he says: —“I preached last Sabbath at the town of Shirley, near the foot of the lake, 
and find that there have been some eight or ten cases af hopeful conversion, with very little 
means. These cases are very decided and interesting —a very evident work of God.” 


Rev. Ansret D. Harris, Standish, 91-2 weeks. 


Mr. Harris was ordained to the pastoral care of the church in Standish, on the 20th of 
October last. 
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Rev. SrerHen H. Hayes, Frankfort, 14 weeks. 

“The exclusive use and control haye been secured of a commodious house of worship, 
Congregation increased, and external prospects more encouraging than at any former period. 
Ten persons received into the church —five of them by profession. Two Sabbath school 


teachers hopefully converted. We hope the day is not far distant, when we can exist without 
aid from the Maine Missionary Society.” : 


Rev. Isrart Hinzts, Dixmont and Plymouth, 12 weeks. 
Increased interest in Sabbath schools. 


Rev. Morris Houman, 2d church in York, 12 weeks. 
The parsonage is completed and paid for, and the minister is in possession of it. 


Rev. Wititram L. Hypz, Gardiner, 13 weeks. 


This mission was given to Mr. Hyde while yet a licentiate. On the 18th of May, he was 
ordained, with fair prospects of usefulness. The Society, however, will still need, though 
not, it is hoped, much longer, missionary aid. Mr. H. reports four hopeful conversions. 


Rev. Horatio Instzy, Monson, 14 weeks. 
“T have been greatly encouraged the past year, by the unanimity of feeling and effort in 
the church, and the regular attendance upon the means of grace by the people. The weekly 


meetings of the church were all sustained. No church in the county does so much for 
benevolent objects, as the church in Monson.” 


Mr. Lewis Jessup, East Orrington, 4 weeks. 

Until January last, this place was supplied one half the time by Rey. THomas Smira. 
Since then, his labors have been confined to the lower village in Brewer. Mr. Jessup “‘ found 
a flourishing Sabbath school, many warm-hearted Christians, and some sincere inquirers.”? 
But ‘“‘these* good tendencies were counteracted by an unhallowed contention.” On the 
whole, however, he found ‘“ much to encourage.” 


Rev. Marcus R. Keep, Aroostook and Penobscot Counties, 26 weeks. 

It was expected that Mr. Keep would spend the whole year as an itinerant missionary in 
this region, making his head quarters at No. XI; but in December he made an arrangement 
to labor with the people at Burlington and Passadumkeag, alternately, for one year. “ By 
this arrangement I haye accomplished one thing to my entire satisfaction, and that is, getting 
a reasonable part of my support on the ground. Iam confident that the evils of gratuitous 
preaching sent by our Society, when the people are able and ought to pay for their own, are 
not sufficiently known.” 


Rev, Revgen Kimeary, Kittery Point, 14 weeks, 


Amount contributed to objects of benevolence, during the year, 433-71, besides weekly 
contributions in the Sabbath school to pay for the library. 


Rev. Waxes Lewis, Whitefield, 3 weeks. 

“ But little preaching in this town for some time past. There are many people who desire 
® better state of things, and a considerable number who wish to have preachers of our 
denomination.” 


Rev. Atten Lincoxuy, Gray, 211-2 weeks. 

““'Phis church has been always small and feeble, and still needs assistance. But they are 
determined to make greater sacrifices in future, and if possible to get along with smaller 
appropriations. A few hopeful conversions — and some ten or twelve now deeply interested. 
The interest is evidently increasing, especially in the Sabbath school. A parsonage has been 
provided, and $50 contributed to the Maine Missionary Society.” 


Mr. Ext P. Lierneriznp, Kirkland and Kilmarnock, 4 weeks. 
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Rev. Amasa Lorine, Shapleigh, 7 weeks — Lyman, 5 weeks. 

Mr. Loring left the people of Shapleigh the last winter, after continuing with them more 
than seyen years, with reluctance, but from a conviction of duty, and is now a stated supply 
in Lyman; where he reports “an improved state of religious feeling, the Sabbath school 
commencing with favorable auspices, and more than 70 dollars expended upon the house of 
worship.” 


Rev. H. S. Lorine, Aurora and Amherst, 13 weeks. 


Rev. Asa T. Lorine, Skowhegan and South Solon, 6 weeks. 

Mr. Loring commenced his labors in these two places the last February. He finds in 
Skowhegan, ‘a large, enterprising, and rapidly growing community.” The church is small, 
but “ united and devoted, willing to do everything they can for the cause of Christ. In a 
district, where some of its members live, two miles from the village, there is, at present, 
(May 11th) an interesting work in progress. We received two additions yesterday, by letter ; 
and expect, in a few days, to receive several more, both by letter and profession. The people 
in South Solon are taking a deeper interest in the things of religion, and many of them are 
considerably revived.” 


Rey. J. G. Merritt, Fort Fairfield and vicinity, 12 months. 

In consequence of the situation of his family, Mr. Merrill has spent in his ‘‘ Northeastern 
field,” during the year past, somewhat less than six months. “I have seen,”?—he says, 
—‘“‘inereasing evidence of the deplorable consequences resulting from an ignorant and 
erroneous ministry; and of the vast importance of evangelic instruction, faithfully and 
perseyeringly communicated. There is, in the Aroostook, a wide-spread tendency to 
infidelity ; traceable, in many instances, to the open apostasies of many who once made 
high professions of devotion to the cause of Christ —of seme who once professed to be his 
ministers. On the other hand, there is an increased conviction on the minds of the more 
sober part of the community, of the value of an intelligent, holy ministry ; and an increased 
willingness, if circumstances would permit, to contribute to sustain it. Seversl cases of 
hopeful conversion haye occurred in this field within the last quarter. (March 27th.) One 
has been added to the church in Letter F, and several others are expected to offer themselves 
to that and the other churches. The good cause requires, that two good men be on this wide 
field, to hold stated meetings on the Sabbath in important neighborhoods, as often as once in 
three weeks the year through. Men with families would in part be sustained (by labor and 
produce) by the people.” — : 

Rev. Enos Merritt, Mechanic Falls, 14 weeks. 

“‘T haye cherished the hope,” writes Mr. Merrill, under date of the 11th inst, “that the 
Holy Spirit has granted some precious influences to the chureh for several months past. 
Recently, a few persons in the congregation have evinced an increasing degree of thoughtful- 
ness and feeling in regard to their spiritual state. Three give considerable evidence that they 
have become the subjects of a gracious change.” 


Rev. Joun H. Merrixt, Sedgwick, 24 weeks. 


Mr. Merrill was ordained in Sedgwick on the 16th ult. (May.) ‘‘ There has been no special 
religious interest in the Society, though some minds haye been more tender than usual. The 
general state of religion in the community is improved. 


Rey. StepwHen Mernitz, Acton, 14 weeks. 
Rev. Samuet H. Merritt, Old-Town, 6 months. i 
“Marked improvement” in the increased attendance on public worship, and on the 


Sabbath school, and in the progress of temperance. ‘‘ Prospect of building up a strong 
society, able and willing to support the Gospel, never more encouraging than at present.” 


Rey. Atrrep Morse, Cooper and Pembroke, 17 weeks. 
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“In October last, the County Conference held its session in Cooper. The Spirit’s power 
was manifested. The church was revived, and sinners awakened. After the Conference, I 
commenced a series of meetings, preaching eyery evening for some weeks. During the 
Autumn a deep seriousness pervaded the public mind. There haye been twelve hopeful 
conversions. The last Sabbath, (June 7th,) six persons were added to the church, making 
eight who have made public profession during the year. 

There has been one hopeful conversion in Pembroke; and some, who had previously 
indulged hope, have given, by repentance, better evidence of a change of heart.” 


Rev. AtpHa Morton, Skowhegan and South Solon, 8 weeks — ‘Temple, 


3D weeks. 
“A portion of the church reyiyed, (in Temple,) and several persons anxious.” 


Rey. C. M. Nicuous, Gardiner, 4 weeks. 
‘This mission was given to Mr, N. soon after the relinquishment of his pastoral charge by 
Rey. J. W. Peet. 

Rev. Wooster Parker, Foxcroft, 14 weeks. 

““The church haye got along yery harmoniously —the attendance upon public worship 


better as to numbers and regularity than formerly, and the society is gaining in public 
estimation. Three or four have been received to the church by letter, and two on profession.” 


Rev. R. Parkinson, Cape Elizabeth, 21 1-2 weeks. 


Mr. Parkinson was ordained on the 18th of October last, with much fairer prospects than 
have existed heretofore, of a growing and flourishing society. : 


‘ 


Mr. Jonn Parsons, Washington County, 26 weeks. 

Mr. Parsons was commissioned to labor as an itinerant missionary in the eastern part 
of the State, at the suggestion and under the direction of a committee of the Washington 
Conferenee —in the expectation that the people would defray one half of the expense. His 
labors have been yery acceptable. Of late his ministrations haye been divided between 
Columbia and the new and thriving town of Millbridge. 


Rev. Jonn Peruam, Madison and Anson, 14 weeks. 

Two have been received in the church at Madison by profession. The cause of Temperance 
here and in the county is adyancing, through systematic exertions to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

“ At the semi-annual meeting of the Somerset Conference, holden in Anson the first of 
March last, a very interesting revival commenced in that place, which has resulted in the 
hopeful conversion of several individuals. Including a few, who had before indulged some 
hope, but had not been satisfied with their evidence of acceptance with God, it would be 
safe, perhaps, to state that about twenty haye become the hopeful subjects of renewing grace, 
since the work commenced, nearly one half of whom are heads of families. Others are 
apparently anxious for their souls; the work has been characterized by great stillness, 
pungent conyictions, a remarkably clear evidence of conyersion, and consequently great 
peace in believing. On the last Sabbath, (June 10th,) five of these converts were received 
into the Congregational church. Others, it is supposed, will be admitted in due time. The 
Baptist church will also share in the fruits of this blessed work. We feel that the Lord has 
done great things for us; and it is meet that we should be glad in His name.” 


Rev. Jonn A. Perry, Orono, 14 weeks. 

In a communication, dated May 28th, Mr. Perry expresses the apprehension that in 
consequence of “a division in the church, and much poverty,” his connection with that 
people will soon be dissolved. 


Rev. Witti4m Pierce, Lyman, 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Daniet F. Porrer, Houlton, 3 months. 

Mr. Potter’s services at Houlton haye given good satisfaction, and a strong desire has 
_ been expressed for his continuance with them, By deaths and removals, and the general 
stagnation of business, the pecuniary strength of the church and society has been materially 
diminished, so that at present they can scarcely do anything more than furnish a missionary 
with board. There are still, however, a precious few in Houlton, who love the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and cannot bear to be deprived of them. In the Aroostook region, Houlton is 
the center of influence; and it seems highly ae yorent, that an enlightened and efficient 
ministry should be sustained there. 


Rev. Henry Ricuarpson, Gilead, 7 weeks. 
Mr. Richardson’s connection with the church in Gilead has recently been dissolved. 


Rev. Joun Sawyer; Penobscot County, 4 weeks. 


This yenerable servant of Christ, at the advanced age of 94, still loves to preach the 
Gospel, and the people of God are edified by his ministrations. 


Rev. Joraam Sewatct, Franklin County, 12 weeks. 

Upon no one might the title of bishop of Maine haye been conferred with more propriety, 
on account of widely-extended visits and Jabors, than upon this revered and beloyed man. 
To but few ministers of Christ might a larger number of persons give the appellation in its 
best sense, of their “ father in God,” than to him. Though he has entered upon the 90th 
year of his life, yet his “‘ natural force”? has not been, until of late, very perceptibly abated. 
In fulfilling his mission the last autumn, he travelled 372 miles, preached 80 times, made 150 
family visits, attended 7 conference meetings, administered the Lord’s supper three times, 
baptized 1 adult and 2 children, visited a few Sabbath schools and other schools, attended 
one association, and assisted in ordaining Mr. Clark in Phillips. 


Rev. Wittiam 8S, Sewatt, Brownville, 14 weeks. 


‘Some advance during the year. A portion of the church revived. Two or three hopeful 
conversions, Congregation rather on the increase, and a deep solemnity at times pervading 
it Ninety dollars contributed to benevolent objects.” 


Rev. N. W. Snetpon, Vassalboro, Sidney and Fairfield, 10 2-3 weeks. 
Rev. Tuomas Suira, Orrington, 51-3 weeks. 


Rev. JosreH Smira, Wilton and vicinity, 10 2-3 weeks. 
“here has been, during the winter and spring, considerable religious interest. In the 
larger villages, several are now indulging hopes; most of them are members of our society.” 


Mr. Cuarues B. Smira, Weld, 2 weeks — Levant, 15 weeks. 

At Levant Mr. Smith preaches upon the Sabbath, one half of the time at the village, the 
other half in the south part of the town, and lectures in six or eight neighborhoods besides. 
‘One individual stands propounded for admission to the church, and seyeral others are 
expected to unite with us soon.” 


Mr. Benzamin G. Snow, Carmel and Hermon; 4 weeks. 


Rev. Samuet Sovurnerr, North Belfast, 6 months. 

“Since my first Sabbath with this people, in December, 1846,”” writes Mr. Souther, under 
date of the 7th inst., ‘but one meeting opposed in its interésts to our own, has been held — 
and that during the first month of my labors. Since that time, the first symptoms of divided 
interests have not appeared among us. This results, in a great measure, from the wisdom o 
the society in aiding to sustain preaching without intermission. The doors of our sanctuary 
open every Sabbath day to receive all of our community who choose to enter; and in our 
congregation, and among those contributing to our support, are found those who hold quite 
a diversity of religious tenets.” 
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Rev. Samurt F. Tatzor, Alna, 7 weeks. 


Rev. G. F. TTrewxszury, Albany, 14 weeks. 
“Congregation larger than in any former season. Nothing being done by any other 
denomination.” i 


Rev. P. B. Tuayer, Garland and St. Albans, 18 weeks. 

During the year, Mr. Thayer has been ordained pastor of the church in Garland. Under 
date of the 18th inst., Mr. Thayer writes as follows : —“ God, in great mercy, has granted us 
a little reviving. The work has been gradual and silent. God’s people have been drawn 
nearer to God, and to each other. Sinners have been arrested, and a few, as we ‘trust, 
have turned to the Lord. Some ten or eleven are indulging hope.” Several haye been 
added to the church in Garland, and more are expected. : 


‘ 


Rev. R. B. Taurstron, Waterville, 6 months. 
Debt paid, and a new and convenient vestry finished. Some members of the church 
revived, and two individuals who attend our meetings give evidence of conversion.’ 


Rev. Pairip Tircoms, Cherryfield, 21 1-2 weeks. 


The place of worship has been destroyed by fire. Five have been added to the church by 
letter ; $27 77 contributed to foreign and domestic missions. 


Rev. Jostan Tucker, Industry and Mercer, 14 weeks, | 

During the last winter, a union protracted meeting in the town of Industry was much 
blessed. Not far from thirty, it is thought, have obtained hope in Christ; several of whom 
are expected to unite with the Congregational church. 


Rev. Davin Turner, New Vineyard and Kingfield, 8 weeks. 
“ During the past winter the Lord has greatly revived us. Fourteen have been added to 
the church ; and the congregation that attend public worship haye been greatly increased.” 


J 


Rev. Sypney Turner, Bingham, Solon Village and vicinity, 18 weeks, 

During the year, Mr. Turner has spent 4 weeks at the Forks of the Kennebec; and has 
visited and attended funerals, and cireulated Bibles and Tracts at Moose River Settlement, 
and as far as the Canada line. At Bingham there have been “a few conversions, and-several 
are expected to unite with the church.” In Solon the prospects are rather brightening. 


Rev. Srxrpen Wentworth, Lovell, 7 weeks. 


Rev. Isaac Weston, Aroostook County, 3 months — Patten, 6 months. 

“Tn Patten, in January, I admitted three by profession. The church in this place now 
presents rather an encouraging aspect; and, as one of its prominent members remarked to 
me, the congregational interest in this place has never been so hopeful as at present. Several 
young men haye been admitted to the churches. The infant churches planted in this region, 
will need the continued aid of the Maine Missionary Society. Should it be withheld, the 
Congregational interest and influence must inevitably diminish year by year, until their now 
brightening prospects will be exchanged for the shadow,of death.” 


Rev. J. B. Wueztwricur, Northfield and vicinity, 21 1-2 weeks. 
Mr Wheelwright has supplied the people at Whitneyville about half the time, and the 

other half has “ performed missionary labors” at Northfield, Jonesborough and Whiting. 
Rev. Carvin Wuirts, Albion and Sebasticook, 8 weeks. 


Rev. Henry Wuirtn, Bradford and vicinity 14 weeks. 

Four persons haye been admitted into the church during the year, of whom three were 
from a Free Will Baptist church, which has become extinct, making the whole number, 
twenty-four. 
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Rev. Lutarr Wiswat., Jackson and Brooks, 7 weeks. 


“Prospects rather discouraging. A very large proportion of our most active members 
have died, or remoyed, within two or three years; and the current still sets in the same 
direction.” Thus wrote Mr. Wiswall in January. Under date of the 20th inst., he speaks of 
an ‘increase of general interest on the subject of religion,” particularly among the young. 
Some three or four of our youth give evidence of having passed from death unto life.” 


The whole number of missionaries employed by the Society, during the 
past year, bas been 92, Sixty-three of these have been aided, as pastors 
and stated supplies, in preaching, (most of them to one people, some of 
them to two or three congregations alternately) the Gospel of Christ. 
Eight have traversed a still wider field (during the whole of the year ora 
portion of it) in the Aroostook, Penobscot, Franklin and Washington 
Counties; the other twenty-one have performed short missions in particular 
places. The whole amount of service; which the Society has either 
furnished entirely, or aided in furnishing, by supporting in part the pastors 
of feeble churches, has amounted to more than 70 years. Amidst many 
discouragements the laborers have been sowing their seed, with a larger 
measure of success, on the whole, than for several years past. In general, 
the churches have been at peace among themselves; several of them have 
been revived, and have come up with increased readiness and zeal to the 
performance of duty. The number of attendants on public worship, is 
reported, by several of our missionaries, as having been increased during 
the past year. Many of them speak of Sabbath schools as in a flourishing 
state; and in them has oceurreda very large proportion of those instances, 
which the year bas witnessed, of spiritual renewal and of an awakened 
interest in the great salvation. In looking over reports of missionaries, it 
has been animating to find one speaking of a single case of ‘* hopeful 
conversion ”’ 


another, of two or three cases — and another, of ‘+a few,”’ 
or of ‘several ’’—and another, of fifieen or twenty. The whole number 
of such cases reported by our missionaries, as having occurred in the 
societies to which they have ministered, amounts to abouc 150. Each of 
these, so far as ‘hopeful conversions’? were real, occasioned joy in 
presence of the angels of God. The value ofa single soul, redeemed from 
sin, united to the kingdom of Christ, destined to an endless progression in 
glory and virtue, who can compute? In addition to this great achievement 
of turning the sinner from the error of his way, is that of training him, 
when converted, for usefulness and heaven. ‘To feed the Lord’s flock, 
which He hath purchased with his own blood, is not accounted a small 
matter by those, who come down from heaven “to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salyation;” nor by Him —their Lord and ours— who 
hath given “ pastors and teachers for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.”’ 
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When souls are not converted and sanctified by the preaching of the 
Gospel, its influence is eminently conducive to domestic happiness, to 
social order and peace. Education, temperance, good morals, and a due 
observance of the Sabbath, are effectively promoted by an enlightened 
Christian ministry. Where this is wanting, ignorance, barbarism, vice 
and impiety abound. In a new town, recently visited by one of our 
missionaries, they had had, occasionally, what “they called preaching; ” 
but not being such as to inspire respect and confidende, the people were 
not accustomed to attend upon it. ‘*Some would be hunting, some fishing, 
some working. Where 150 or 200 might have attended, there were seldom 
more than 30, and oftener but half that number. The mass of the people 
are very ignorant, and horribly profane. With but very few exceptions, 
the Sabbath is disregarded, and the youth are growing up under the 
withering influence of the most shocking profanity and infidelity.” Does 
any philanthropist or patriot wish, that this rising State may be filled with 
such a population? In large portions of it such a population may be 
expected, if not soon supplied with an intelligent, faithful ministry. — 
Upon preaching, worthy of the name, the people in our new settlements 
will attend, and good books they will gladly receive. ‘‘I travelled on 
foot, says our missionary, ‘‘ through that whole region—in all about 200 
miles—and sold books of the American Tract Society’s publications, to 
the amount of $50, besides Bibles and testaments. The people, with few 
exceptions, are very poor; but they were ready to spend the last cent for a 
good book. Though many cannot read, yet there is one in almost every 
family who can. They need instruction. ‘They need a warm-hearted, 
common-sense, judicious man, to go and preach the doctrines of the Bible. 
Shall they not have one? I wish I could present a plea to your Society, 
that would move them to act in behalf of that place. at once, and send 
them a man to break to them the bread of life. Buty will not attempt it. 
Let facts speak for themselves.’’ There are many such places in this 
“great East;”’ and “the aggressive movement” spoken of in the last 
Report, as having been “* made within a few years past upon the northern 
section of our State,’ is but the beginning of a work, which it is given 
this Society todo. Many aggressive movements are called for, not only 
in the northern section of the State, but in several other portions of it. 
Most of our labor and expense are bestowed upon those feeble churches 
that desire our assistance. It were hard to deny them, especially those 
who are doing all they can for the supply of their own spiritual necessities, 
But we ought to be exploring, and as far as possible supplying, new fields. 
We ought, in imitation of the Great Author of Christian Missions, to be 
found of those who seek us not. Let the demand for missionary aid be 
estimated, not simply by the petitions of those who know their wants and 
ask for assistance, but by the ignorance, the sin, the impending ruin of 
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such as utter not the imploring cry, hecause they know not the value of 
the glorious gospel, nor the evils they are now suffering, and will eternally 
suffer, for the want of it; how far short of the demand shall we find the 
actual supply! 

_ Let us be thankful for what we have done ; and let us rejoice in all the 
service performed, and good achieved, by that noble institution, of which 
this is a branch; which, during the past year, with an income of $150,000, 
has employed its 1019 heralds of salvation in twenty-six different States 
and Territories— including Texas, Oregon and California. Wisdom is 
better than gold; and while thousands, and tens of thousands, are 
seeking in the far West, with such intense avidity, the inferior article, 
the American Home Missionary Society is sending across the Isthmus 
and around Cape Horn, those messengers of mercy, whom God, we 
trust, will. honor, in bestowing upon their fellow men, durable riches and 
righteousness, and in laying the foundation, upon the shores of the Pacific, 
of another New England. 


The amount of income received by this Society, during the past year, 
ending on the 25th inst. —including a balance in the Treasurer’s hands at 
the commencement of the year, of $477 63 — was $10,837 361-2. This 
includes the moneys paid in at the last annual meeting, of $4,750 68, by 
which the claims of the year preceding were very nearly liquidated. — 
Since that meeting, the Treasurer has been able to pay, with the help of 
Joans amounting to $990, $5,048 48; and reports a balance in his hands, 
of $32 20, and a debt of borrowed money, of $516. Claims will now be 
presented, amounting to more than $4,500; and we are not without the 
apprehension that our treasury will be exhausted, before the wages so well 
earned by the 70 missionaries, who are now expecting their yearly or half 
yearly compensation from this Society will be paid. The time, anticipated 
in the last Report, when the people will bring in much more than enough, 
so that there will be need of restraining them from bringing, has not yet 


arrived. 


If those who “have freely received,’ should ‘freely give,’’ where can 
a people be found, upon whom the claims to a cheerful and liberal giving 
are so urgent, as upon the people of these United States? While in other 
lands there is ‘distress of nations and perplexity,” by reason of famine, 
oppression and war — “men’s hearts failing them for fear, in looking upon 
those things which are coming upon the earth’’— we are blessed with 
peace, plenty, security, freedom. ‘+He hath not dealt so with any other 
nation ;’’ and we are not to suppose, that God is pouring out upon us the 
abundance of his blessings, merely that we ourselves may enjoy them — 
but that we may be “rich in good works, willing to distribute, ready to 
communicate.” There is no lack of opportunity. “The field is the 
world;”’ it is an open field, and very many portions of it are whitening to 
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the harvest. What an immense work must be done upon our own soil — 
in furnishing our own people, in all their dispersions within our own 
territory, with those institutions upon which, under God, our prosperity, 
our continued national existence, depends. And the ceaseless flood of 
immigration pouring in upon us from the old world, at the rate of one 
thousand a day — how are these men, out of every nation under heaven, 
to be made good American citizens — intelligent, virtuous, useful members 
of a free, Christian community? The influence, which we must of 
necessity exert upon the inhabitants of other lands — how shall it be made 
an influence for God and his truth — for Christ and the best interests of 
mankind? The Anglo Saxon race is eminently a locomotive race. A 
Yankee saw-mill performs its office 1500 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon; and a down-easter, who once wielded his axe on the banks of 
the Kennebec, fulfils the same mission on the banks of the Rio Negro. 
The ascendency of the vigorous over the feeble nations is not necessarily 
wrong; itis the natural superiority and irresistible progress of freedom, 
knowledge and enterprise, when brought in contact with ignorance and 
inactivity. What an argument is this, that our home population — which 
cannot be kept at home — should be of such a kind, that with themselves 
they shall transfer the elements of regeneration to the countries which 
they enter by their traffic, and contiol by their influence.” 

The destiny of this American people, as we seem to catch a glimpse of 
it in the developments of Providence, overwhelms us by its magnificence 
—its destiny, if we do but fulfil, with any good measure of fidelity, the 
work for Him, for ourselves, for mankind, which God has given us to do. 
Of that work, no small part comes under the name of Home Missions. 
What a large and blessed Home is this country of ours; and how deep the 
interest that we should take in all that may be conducive to its welfare. 
What so conducive, as that it be pervaded by the light and the love 
which beam from the cross of Christ; and that being thus pervaded, it 
may send forth light and love to bless the men of other nations — of other 
continents. Something towards the full evangelization of our own country 
—something towards the conversion of the world—we can do by our 
united, continued efforts in this Maine Missionary Society. In love to 
Christ and his church, to our country and our race, let us do what we can; 
and when the announcement shall be made, ‘‘ the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ,” we shall rejoice in 
the thought— whatever region in our Father’s universe we shall then 
occupy —that we were permitted and disposed, during our season of labor 
and trial on earth, to help forward an enterprise, which will then have 
reached so glorious a consummation. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur Forty-second Annual meeting of the Maine Missionary Society was held 
in Bath, June 27, 1849. Rev. Dr. DwieuT, President, in the chair, who opened 
the meeting with prayer and reading the Scriptures. 

The Annual Sermon was preached by Rev. Ex1 Taurston, for which thanks 
were tendered to the preacher, and a copy requested for publication, through Rev. 
David Thurston, Committee on behalf of the Society. 

_ The Treasurer’s Report was presented, accepted and adopted. 

The Report of the Trustees was read by Dr. Tappan, which, on motion of Rev. 
S. Souther, sustained by others, was accepted and ordered to be printed for circula- 
tion. The mover, as did also Rev. Messrs. Dr. Clement and 1. P. Langworthy, of 
Chelsea, Mass:, addressed the assembly. ‘The following named gentlemen were 
elected Officers for the ensuing year: — 


PRESIDENT. 
REV, WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland. 


VICE PRESIDENT. 
REV. JOHN W. ELLINGWO OD, Bath. 


CORRESPONDING AND REQ. SECRETARY. 
REV. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D.D., Augusta. 


TREASURER. 
WILLLIAM SWAN, Esq., Portland. 


; TRUSTEES. 
REV. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D. D. (President,) ex. off., Portland. 
REY. DAVID THURSTON, Winthrop, 
REV. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D. D., Augusta. 
REV. JOHN W. ELLINGWOOD, Bath. 
REV. ENOCH POND, D.D., Bangor. 
-—sdREY. JOHN W. CHICKERING, Portland. 
REV. EDWARD F. CUTTER, Belfast. 
REV. DAVID SHEPLEY, North Yarmouth. 
REV. ISAAC ROGERS, Farmington. 
REY. STEPHEN THURSTON, Searsport. 
WILLIAM SWAN, Esq., Portland. 


AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM C. MITCHELL, Esq. WILLIAM D. LITTLE, Esq. 


" Voted, That the thanks of this Society be returned to Rev. Dr. TAPPAN, for hi 

28 s i. 7 Y r h 
disinterested, and highly acceptable services, as Secretary and Agent of this wt ariay od 
the gore ane of me oe venerable and much venerated Secretary, making over at the 
same time the e: e a) i i i 
“eae sy ae is Li of such services, for the benefit of the comparatively destitute 


The next Annual Meeting of the Society will be held with th 
Church, SourH Burwicx, (Rev. Mr. Allen’s) the 4th Wiedecaany en 


PREACHERS. 
REV. J. J. CARRUTHERS, D. D., First. REY. J, A. DOUGLASS, Second. 


gregational 
June, 1850. 
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Receipts and Disbursements for Maine Missionary Society, from the Annual 
Settlement in June, 1848, to July 20, 1849, m 


There remained in the hands of W. SrorzR, Esq., on settlement of his annual 
Account, June 26, 1848, a balanceof . . . .« ». « « « $2,477 68 

Received by him at the Annual Meeting in Bangor, and up to July 20, 1848, —on 

which day he delivered to the Treasurer elect, the books and effects of the So- 
ciety—-sundry sums,amountingto . . . .« . «© »« » . 4,895 91 
: & $6,873 54 

Disbursements by same, as follows: 
Reseryed in his hands, to reimburse amount of Loans made by him for the use of 


the Society, as authorised by the Trustees, . . +. ». «© «©  « $2,000 00 
Paid sundry Orders, drawn by the Trustees, amountingto . . . . « 4,756 68 
Paid for Book Trunk for the Society, and sein ee ee oe ee, tem te 
Commissions on Receipts, > . nah Seca eee A 87 14 

Balance paid to William Swan, i cakes Ben on Wile Bey ate Orek o 6) Meh 20, DO 
$6,873 54 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOC. cx account with WM. SWAN, Treas. 


Dr. Or. 
1848} By Cash received from’ W. Storer, Esq., balance in his 
July hands at final settlement, $ 26/59 
20 | By cash received, dividends on Bank Stocks, in Oct. 
1849 1848, and April 1849, . $219 50 
By Cash, received, dividends on Lewiston Falls 
Manufacturing Co., F : 15 00 
By Cash, Interest on Notes due the ‘Society, > - 66 00 800 |50 
To Cash paid sundry Orders, drawn by the Trustees, since 


July 20th, 1848, amounting to - $ 5,800 | 54 
To Cash paid’ for blank Certificates, Blank- Book and Postges, 21/83 


By Cash rec’d., 2d instalment on Legacy from Hon. William 


Richardson, ot is 1,000 | 00 
By Do., Legacy from “Ann B. Decker, of Pownal, oes 7|\60 
To Cash paid in part of Loans made for the Society, via: e 
$500 to Casco Bank, and interest thereon, amounting to 516158 
By Cash on Loans negotiated for the Society, by authority of 
the Trustees, : 990/00 
By Cash received, for Annuities Contributions, Life Mem- 
berships, ke. sy ‘ Z omteiteiele Was 3,665 | 73 
To amount of usual commissions, . . . = 419 |27 
Balance inthe Treasury, . A . . 82 | 20 


$ 5,990 | 42|| $ 5,990] 42 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


By W. Storer, Esqg., . . » + + + « $4,895 91 
By W. Swan, (including Loans,) . . . 5,963 82 


$10,359 73 


Errors Excepted, 


WILLIAM SWAN, Treasurer. 
PORTLAND, JUNE 25, 1849. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS. , 
Amount of Permanent Funds as standing on the Books of the Society, . . $6,055 00 
Consisting of the following Items, viz: ; ‘ 
Lands in Aroostook, Houlton, Batchelder’s Grant, and 


Bangor, valuedat . ...... ++ - + + $1,800 00 
Five Shares in Lewiston Falls Manufacturing Co. . . - 500 00 : 
Eleven Shares in Manufacturer’s and Trader’s Bank, . 550 00 
Thirteen Shares in Canal Bank, . . - .. + - + 4,105 00 
Fifteen ce Oasco Bank, + « « « 2,500 00 
Two Promissory Notes, satisfactorily secured, . - - 1,100 00—6,055 00 


We have examined the foregoing Abstracts and Account of Wm. Swan, Treas., and find 
them accurately stated, right cast, well vouched, and corresponding with the Books of the 
Society : shewing a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of Thirty-two 20-100 Dollars. ; 


WM. D. LITTLE, 


7 WM. C. MITCHELL, \ Auditors. 
PORTLAND, JUNE 25, 1849. 


SVN OPS LS. 
Showing the proportion contributed within the limits of each 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE; 


not including Legacies, Dividends, and Interest. 
AROOSTOOK, !. : 


ss Ode - 4538 
CUMBERLAND, . ° . . 3 . ‘ 2,028 07 
FRANKLIN, EE tT ae ty bow galigp 
HANCOCK ay ji eS et oltre ution gt 448 68 
TENCE CS sete Goes bea sit tee es ee oe SEO OF 
LINCOLN, A a . . ° ° . c - 1,381 28 
OXTORDVE. ees a se ste ce Hse omc seeOONUE 
PENOBSCOT, 4 5 . . . . C3 5 ° 974 65 

> PISCATAQUIS, * . ‘ ‘ “ : 5 - 199 29 
SOMERSET 1 1s Ag ROMS MEL Maa os OIL GR 
UNION it ws ae re conn Tore att eet 45 
WALDO, on eg ee SER, TUS ere Saat 
WASHINGTON, (paid for two years) . . . . 286381 
RACAL el Sy Ce ene! em one - 835 79 

$ 8,056 97 
Amount of Dividends, Legacies and Interest, 1,312 77 
$9,869 74 


N. B. As, in all our parishes, persons not belongi i 
yur : ging to the church co i 
cack aaron yaually with those in the church, the word One ie 
istrict Conference,’ were i i = 
ae rane Nena )» were it not for the fact, that the Union Conference 


iguous towns of Oxford, Cumberland and ies 5 
Aroostook Conference embraces some churches in the northern part Saenions Counts = 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tuere has been received into 


the Treasury, since the annual 


settlement, June 26th, 1848, and up to June 25th, 1849, the 


following sums, viz: — 


Abbott—Cong. church and society, 

Acton—Cong. church and soc., 2 50; 
Buck, 3; Rey. 8. Merrill, 10; 

Alna—Cong. ch. and society, 15; Paul 
Pearson, 5; Miss Lois Cressey, an- ° 
nuity, 2, 

Albany—Female Beney. Soc., Miss M. A. 
Haskell, Treas., 10; cont. in Cong. so- 
ciety, 2; J.H. Lovejoy, 10; annus. 4; 26 00 

Alfed—Cong. church and society, 14 00 

Amherst and Aurora—Ladies’ Cent Soc., 

14 20; Mrs. Lois Silsby, 5; don. 50; 1970 
Andover—Two conts. in cong. society, 1500 
Anson—Female Cent Soc., 10 75; cont. 
| in Congregational society, 4; 1 
Atkinson—Cong. church and society, 5 60 
Aroostook Co. Conf—By Rev. B. Fobes, 

5 50; two remittances by J. S. Wheel- 

wright, 13 88; us 

Auburn—Cong. church and society, 12; 
4 annuities, 8; 

Augusta—Dr. Tappan’s society, la- 
dies, 53 80; gentlemen, 66 50; 
m.c. 7482; 4annus., 8; other 
conts. 80; 2 
Rey. J. H. Ingraham, 5; indi- 
viduals, 14 76, 19 76 302 38 

Bangor—Central ch. and society, 6437 
1st Cong. church and society, 

(80 to const. 4 L. Ms.) 370 09; 

Sabbath school in same, (to 

const. a L. M.) 20, 390 09 

James Crosby, Esq., 80 00 

Hammond street church and 

society, 12726; Sab. school 

in same, 51 50, 178.75 

Mrs. J. Dennison, 20; other 

individuals, 9, 2900 692 22 
Bath—Central church and society, 

contributions, 38 33; Sewing 

Circle, 240; (to constitute 12 

L. Ms.) Female Missionary So- 

ciety, 26; Levi Houghton, 23 ; 

D.C. pacous (to const. a L. 

M.) 20; Charles Clapp, Jr., 

(to const. a L. M.) 20; W. M. 

Rogers, (to const. a L. M.) 20 

donations and annuities, 23, 

Winter street church and soc., 

cont. 57 17; Winter street Be- 


22 00 


9 38 
20 00 


nevolent Society, 140, (to con- 
stitute 7 L. Ms.,) Cent Society, 
33; G.F. Patten, (const. five 
L. Ms.) 100; Thos. Harward, 
20; Rey. John W. Ellingwood, 
(const. 2 L. Ms.) 50; sundry 
annus. and donations, 53 83, 
Belfast—Cong. church and society, 


"15 05| Rev. Mr. Souther, 


2[50 | Belfast, North—Cong. church and 


20 00 


5 00 
Bethel—Female Cent Society, 
Biddeford—2d cong. church and soc., 
Bingham—Cong. church and society, 
Blanchard—Cong church and society, 
Bloomfield—“ Hdawards,”’ to const a L. 
M., 20; Female Cent Society, 8 64; 
Cong. church and society, 11 05, 
Bradford—Female Cent Society, 
Bremen—Church and society, 
Brewer—1st Cong. church, 
Infant school in do, 5; teach- 
ers in do, 7 50; several friends, 
7 50; sundry annuities and do- 
nations, 20, 10 
Brewer Village—Cong. ch. 13; m. ¢., 5, 
Bridgton—Cong. church and soceity, 
5 86; Mrs. Lewis, 1, 
Bristol—Mr. William Chamberlain, 2.00 
Brown—Mrs. B. Elwell, 100 
Brownville—Cong. church, 24 00 
Female Missionary Society, 5438 2948 
Brownfield—Female Missionary Society, 9 00 
Brunswick—Rey. Geo, E. Adams’ oa 


Society, 
I. Lincoln, 10; 7 annuites, 14; 

2650 8863 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Dona. from ‘‘ one inter- 


society, 


383 78 


73 78 
18 00 


6 86 


donation, 2 50, 


ested in the cause of Maine Missions,” 300 
Burlington—Coll, and cont. in church 

and society, : 15 61 
Bucksport—Cong. church and society, 

109; m. c. 80; individuals, 39, 178 00 
Buxton—Ladies’ Cent Society, 6 50 

donation, 100 750 
Calais—Female Domestic Missionary 

Society, 10 00 


Camden—Cong. soc., 11; Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, 21 66; dona. and annus,, 12, 44 66 


Cape Elizabeth—Female Miss’y. Society, 6 87 
Castine—Gentlemen’s Association, 63 i2 
Monthly concert, 12 50 
Trinitarian Society, 7 36 82 98 
Chesterville—Congregational church, 20 00 
f Oumberland—Gentlemen, 21 04 
410 33 Ladies’ Miss’y. Association, 17 92 
Children, 225 4121 
Cumberland Co. Conf.—Cont. at the 
meeting in Portland, 7457; at the 
meeting in Freeport, 25 52, 100 09 
Damariscotta—Thomas Woodman, an- 
nuity, 2; Mrs. Woodman, an., 2, 400 
Dedham—Church and society, 6 00 
Deer Isle—Kemale Cent Society, 22 00 
454 00 864 83] Female Missionary Society, 20 00 42 00 
84 97 | Deater—Church and society, 15 00 


Dizmoni—Cong. society, 7255; an, 4, 

East Brewer—Church and society, 

Eastbrook—Mrs. Charlotte Parsons, 

Edgecomb—Cong. church and soc., 6 67 
Rey. Benj Dodge and Mrs. E. J. 
Dodge, 2 each, 400 

Ellsworth—Cong. church and society, 
8750; Circle of Industry, 20; a fe- 
male friend, 20, 


Fairfield—Barnabas Freeman, 6 00 
Mrs. Freeman, 200 
Falmouth—1st church and society, 


Farmington—Cong. church and socie- 
ty, 25 25; m.c., 10; Female Auxilia- 
ry Society, (to const, a L. M.) 20, 

Foxcroft and Dover—Ooll. and cont. in 
church and society, 

Frankfort—Cong. church and society, 

Franklin Co. Conf. of Churches, 

Freeport—Cong, church and. soc., 

(20 to constitute a L. M.) 72 20 
Ladies’ Cent Society, 5 62 

Fryeburg—By Cong. church and socie- 
ty, 21; C. H. Buswell, 10; Jos. Col- 
by, 10; J. W. Souther, 5, 

Gardiner—Cong. church and society, 

Garland—Cont. by church and society, 

Gilead—Cong. church and soc., 
Mrs. W. W. Chapman, 10 00 
T. J. Chapman, 3 00 

Gorham—l\st parish church and soci- 
ety, 4101; m.c at do, 1349, 5450 
Sewing Circle, 40; dona., 2, 4200 

Hallowell—Cont. by Female eg 

1 


40 


11 25 
20 12 
3 00 


10 67 
77 50 

8 00 
12 00 
55 25 
58 93 


18 00 
16 74 


17 54 


96 50 


Society, 

Female Miss’y. Association, _ 1675 

Mrs. Sophia E. Bond, 100 00 

William Stickney, 20 00 

Rufus K. Page, 20 00 

Rey. Dr. Gillett, 20 00 
The four latter sums to con- 
stitute 8 L. Ms. 

Missionary Concert, 9 28 

Annuities and donations, 8 44 

Contribution, 49 00 260 42 


Hampden—Cong. church and socie- 
ty, 80; donation, 2, 

Hebron and West Minot—Sundry in- 
dividuals, 

Hodgdon—Contributed by sundry in- 
dividuals, 

_ Honolulu, (Sandwich Islands) Dona- 
tion from John and Sarah J. Ladd, 
to constitute John Edward Ladd a 
Life Member, 

Industry—Sundry individuals, 

Jackson—Collected in Cong. church 
and society, ‘ 

Kennebec Co. Conf. of Churches, 

Kennebunk—Union church and socie- 
ety, 80; Rev. Geo. W. Cressey, 10; 
Miss Lucy Sewall, 10; Mrs. A. 8. 
Hill, 5, 

Kennebunk Port—Cont. in South ch. 
and society, 66 23 
1st church and society, 10 00 

Kittery Point—Cong. church and soc., 

Kohala, { Sandwich Islands)—Donation 
from the missionary church, (Rev. 
E. Bond’s) 

Lebanon—Church and society, 25 85 
Rey. J. Loring, 15 00 

Levant—Individuals in cong. church 
and society, 451; other individu- 

1% 


82 00 
11 00 
7 00 


Lewiston Falls—Sewing Circle, Miss 

E. F. Little, treasurer 75 
Limerick—Cong. church and: society, 

905; sundry individuals, 13 50, 22 55 
Limington—Collected in Rey. Mr. Gar- 

man’s society, 10 33 
Lincoln—Cong. church and society, 1450 
Lincoln Co. Conference,—By Rey. Mr. 

Dodge, 12 26 
Lisbon—Congregational society, 13 00 
Litchfield—Cong. society, 425; Fe- 

male Missionary Society, 4 25; Rev. 

T. Davis, 5; 2 annuities, 4, 17 50 
Lyman—Cong. society, 600 

Female Benevolent Society, 800. 1400 
Madison—Three individuals, 3 50 
Mercer—Sundry individuals, by hand 

of Rey. Mr. Clayes, 9175 
Milo—2 annuities, 4; donation, 1, 5 00 
Minot—Cont. in Rey. H. Jones’ 

society, 81 00 
2 annuities, 10; dona. 2, 1200 4800 


Miscellaneous—From “‘ Delia,” in part 
to const, her husband a L. M., 5; 
coll. at the annual meeting, Bangor, 
82 66; alady, 1; afriend, 2; from 
the widow of a former missionary in 
_ Maine, now resident in N. York, 6; 
From Wm. Richardson, Exec., being 
the 2d payment of legacy bequeath- 
ed the Society, by the late Hon. Wm. 
Richardson, 1000; semi-annual div- 
idends on Bank Stock, 219 50; Divi- 
dend from Lewiston Falls Manufaec- 
turing Company, 15; Interest on 
Notes due, &c., 70 67; Legacy from 
Ann B. Decker, late of Pownal, 7 60, 1409 43 
Monson—Cong. society, 21 45 
Female Benevolent Society, 1950 4095 
Mt. Desert—K. Kittredge, 5; Mrs. 8. 
13 00 
5 00 


Somes, 8, 

Newbury, Ms.—¥rom a lady, 

Newburyport, Ms.—Wm. Thurston, an., 200 

Newfield—Cong church and society, 
670; Rev. E. Chapman. 2; Mrs. 8. 
C. Adams, 2, 

Newcastle—\st. cong. church and so- 
ciety, 20; two individuals, 2 41, 

New Gloucester—Sewing Circle, 

New Limerick—Collections, 

New Vineyard—Cong. church and soc., 

North Yarmouth—1st parish, viz., 
Contribution, 17 56 
Female Cent Society, 
Newell Society, 
Samuel Sweetser, 
Dayid Seabury, 
Sylvanus Blanchard, 
J. G. Loring, 
Mrs. Barnabas Freeman ‘ 
and Mrs, 8. Childs, (to 
constitute a L. M.,) 20 00 
various individuals, 82 31 268 33 

10 00 


2d parish, viz., 

Rey. Mr. Hobart, 

Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 14 27 

from church funds, 6 48 

various individuals, 56 87 8712 355 
Norridgewock—Rey. J. Peet’s society, 
Norway—Norway H. Miss’y. Circle, 
Orono—Church and society, 
Orrington—Church and society, 
Otisfield—Ladies’ Association, 5; do- 

nation, 1; annuity, 2, 
Oxford—Cong. society, 8; Rey. Isaac 


10 70 


45 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 


41 


Carlton, 2; Mrs. 8S. A. Warren, 2; 
a friend, 1, 

Oxford Co. Conference—By Z. Robin- 
son, Esq., 12 30; by Rev. Mr. Gay, 
710 

Parsonsfield—Dea. 8. Garland, 

Passadumkeag—Collections, 

Phipsburg—Cong. church and soe., 25; 
Rey. A.T. Loring, annuity, 2, 

Pittston—Congregational society, 

Pownal—Cong. church and society, 

Poland—Mechanic Falls, cont. m.c., 
10; Rey. E. Merrill and wife, 5, 

Portland—High Street Church, viz: 
Coll. in church and society 
(of which 20 to const a L. M.) 
308 04; Mrs. M. H. Elling- 
wood, 10; Henry Jackson, 
annuity, 2, 

8d Church and Soc., viz: 

Sundry members of the soci- 
ety, (60 of which to const. 3 
L. Ms.) 7666; Ladies’? Mis- 
sionary Sewing Circle, (con- 
stituting 5 L Ms.) 100; the 
Young Ladies’ Miss’y. Circle, 
(const. a L. M.) 80 66; an. 6; 
E. Gould, 8, 

2d Church and Soce., viz: 
From Wm. Swan, Mrs. Wm. 
Swan, and J. M. Gerrish, (to 
const. 3 L. Ms.) 60; Mission- 
ary Sewing Circle, 115; HE. A. 
Norton, 10; other contribu- 
tions, 204 50, 88950 934 86 

Princess Ann, (Md.) Rey. Horatio Mer- 
rill, (to const. a L. M.) 20 00 

Richmond—Individuals in cong. soc., 
5 48; Wm. Patten and M. 8. Hagar, 
(to const. a L.M.) 20; Rev. P.F. 
Barnard, 5, dona. and annu., 7, 

Rumford—Church and society, 

Saccarappa—Cong. church and society, 
(to const. a L. M.) 22 00 

Saco—Cont. in Ist parish, viz: 
Benevolent Soc., 120; Sewing Cir- 
cle, 40; Miss Mary Cleaves, 40; a 
friend, 380; Dea. J. M. Hayes, 20; 
8. L. Goodale, 40; a friend, (annual 
payment,) 20; A. H. Boyd, 40; P. 
Eastman, HEsq., and wife, 10; sun- 
dry individuals, 46; (part of the 
above to const 7 L. Ms.) 4 

Scarboro’—Cong. ch. and soc., 13 87 


ao 


_ 


So Dow 
S $88 888 §& 


od 
ines 


22 04 


223 82 


37 43 
9 00 


06 00 


Female Missionary Society, 8 50 

Female Home Miss’y. Society, 850 38087 
Sanford—Cong. church and society, 10 00 
Sangerville—Congregational church, 10 60 


Searsport—Subs. in Cong. church and 
society, 90; Rev. 8. Thurston, 10, 100 00 
Sedgwick—Cong. ch. and soc, 5 50 
Individual, 1000 1550 
Sidney—Sundry individuals, 3 50 
Shapleigh—Cong. soc. 640; Rey. A. 


Loring, 5; Female Beney. Soc., 2. 3 40 
Skowhegan—Rey. Alfred Morton and 
wife, 4; sundry individuals, 5 66, 9 66 


Solon—Cong. church and society, 
Somerset Co. Conference—Cont. at two 

semi-annual meetings, _. 1400 
South Paris—Cong. soc. 8513; dona. 10, 18 51 
St. Albans—Cong. ch. and soc., 6 08 


5 81 


Sabbath school, 225 833 
Starks—Sundry individuals, 19 75 
Strong—Female Missionary Society, 8 00 
Swanville—Sundry individuals, 750 
Sweden—Church, 11; Sew. Circle, 10, | 21 00 
Temple—Cong. ch. and soc. 508; a 

friend, 10 ; donation, 1, 16 08 
Thomaston—Female Aux. Soc., 16 01; 

ist Cong. society, 26 95, 42.96 


Topsham—Ladies and gent. to const. 
their pastor, Rey. J. Clement, a L.M. 24 00 
Thorndike—Solomon Stone, 
Turner—Female Charitable Soc., 14 00 
Young Ladies’ Miss’y. Soc., 425 
Coll. in Cong. society, 883 2708 
Union—Cong. church and society, (to 
constitute a L. M.) 
Unity—Cong. ch. and soc., 1150; J. 


March, 2, 138 50 
Vassalboro’—Sundry individuals, 8 00 
Waldoboro—Cong. church, 17 70; Fe- 

male Beney. Society, 18; Rev. John 

Dodge, (compl. a L. M.) 10; James 

Hovey, (to const. a L. M.) 20; sun- 

dry donations and annuities, 5640, 117 10 
Warren—Cong. ch. and soc., 48 49; 

annuities, 8; (40 to const. 2 L. Ms.) 56 89 
Washington Co. Conference—Wm. A. 

Crocker, treas., and applied for mis- 

sionary labors in said Conference, by 

order of Trustees, (40 of which to 

const. two individuals, to be hereaf- 

ter designated, L. Ms.) 201; Miss L. 

Haskell, 5; a female, ,31, 206 31 
Waterford—W. W. Green, 5 00 
Waterville—Cong. church and society, 16 30 
Windham—Cong. ch. and sec., 80 02; 

Rey. W. Warren, 15, 45 02 
Winthrap—Cong. society, 44 55 

Female Assist. Miss’y. Soc. 21 01 

8. Sewall, (to const. a L.M.) 2000 

two annuities, 400 89 56 
Weld—Cong. ch. and soc., 602; Fe- 

male Assistant Society, 7 05, 12:07 
Wells—lst Cong. church and society, 1065 
West Waterville—Miss Susan Stanley, 100 
West Brooksville—Dayid Wasson, 10; 

Congregational church, 1 25, 11 25 
Wilton—Cong. church and society, 22.00 
Winslow—cong. ch. and society, 5 80 ; 

Hon. T. Rice, 6; F. Paine, an., 2, 13 80 
Wiscasset—Congregational society, 25 66 
Woolkwich—Cong. ch. and society, 38; 

Mrs. A. Tallman, 2, 40 00 
Worcester, (Ms.)—Rev. Seth Sweetser, 15 00 
York—1st Church and society, 17 00 

2nd Cong. society, 1400 3100 
York Co. Conference—Cont. at meet- 

ing at Kennebunk Port, 22 00 

cont, at meeting at Acton, 858 25 58 

$9,369 74 


WILLIAM SWAN, Treasurer 


PORTLAND, Jung 25, 1849. 


Life Wembers. 


eee 


THOSE WITH AN ASTERISK PREFIXED, DECEASED 


* Abbott Jacob, Farmington 
Abbott Rey Jacob, New York 
* Abbott Mrs Betsey, Farmington 


“eo 


Abbott Mrs. Salucia, 


Abbott Miss Clara Ann, 
Abbott Mrs Hannah B., 
Abbott Rey Samuel P., 


Abbott Alexander H., 
Abbott J. 8., Norridgewock 


Abbott Mrs Eliza T., 


Abbott Mrs Phebe Ann, Temple 

,_ Adams Rey. Thomas, Ohio 

' Adams Mrs Catharine L., Ohio : 
Adams Rey George E., D. D. Brunswick 


Adams MrsjSarah A. 


Adams Rey Darwin, ‘Alstead, N. H. 
Adams Rey C. S., Dartmouth, Mass. 
* Adams Rey Weston B., Lewiston 


oc 


* Adams Mrs Harriet E., 
* Adams Miss Melinda C., 


Adams Rey Jonathan, Deer Isle 


Adams Hannah A., 
Adams Miss Sarah, 


6c 


Appleton Elisha W., Portland. 
* Arnold Mrs Mary Jane, Bath. 
Arnold Mrs Mary, Calais. 
Arnold Augustus, Bath 


Arnold Miss Mary 8., Monmouth 
5 Ashby Rey John L., York 


iss 


Bacon George, 
Bacon Mrs George, 


Auld Mrs Elizabeth, Boothbay 


Babcock Rev Elisha, Thetford, Vt. 
Babcock Mrs William, Bangor 
Bacon Rey Elisha, Centreville, Mass. 
Bacon, son of Bey E. B., ‘ 
Freeport 


“ 


Bailey Lebbeus, Portland 
Bailey Miss Lydia G., Hopkinton, N. H. 
Bailey Mrs Sarah, Bath 

Baker Edward W., Portland 


“ Baker Azariah, Edgecomb 
‘“ Baker Rey John, Elliot 


as Baker Mrs Eliza S., 


Baker Mrs Sarah K., Elliot 
Baker Rey Silas, Kennebunk Port 


“ os 


Adams J. Edwards, Ks 
Adams John, Jr., Newfield 


Adams Samuel, Castine 
Adams Mrs Lucy 8., 
Adams Alfred 8., ug 
Adams Miss §.F., — ‘ 
Adams Samuel J., cs 
Adams George M., cs 


Adams Mrs Mary M., ‘‘ 
Adams William F., te 
Adams Rey Solomon, Boston 
Adams Mrs Adeline, Ef 
Adams Isaac R., Farmington 
Adams John C., 
Adams Eliashib, Yi 
Adams Miss Mary A., “* 


Adams Rey Aaron C., W. Bloomfield, N. J. 


Adams Rey John R., Gorham 
Adams Mrs Mary Ann, ‘‘ 

Adams Mrs Abigail H., Cherryfield 
Adams Miss Sarah B., Winslow 
Agry Miss Sarah H., Hallowell 
Akers William, Buxton 

Alden Augustus, Hallowell 


Allen Rey Wm. D D., Northampton, Mass. 
Allen Rey John Wheelock, Wayland, Mass. 


Allen Matthias, North Yarmouth 

Allen William, Norridgewock 

Allen Rey Benjamin R., South Berwick, 
Allen James, Bangor 

Allen Miss Sarah A. 8., Bath 

Alling Mrs Albert, Newark, N. J. 
Ambrose Mrs Dayid, Newington, N. H. 
Anderson Stephen, Freeport 

Appleton Miss Ann, Portland 


Baker Mrs Ellen B., Hallowell 
Balkam Rey Uriah, Wiscasset 
Barker Mrs Phebe A., Wilton 
Barker Samuel F., Calais 

Barker Mrs Ann D., ‘“ 

Barker Simeon, Limerick 
Barnard Rey Pliny F., Richmond 
Baron E. W., Lebanon 

Baron Mary L., Hampden 

Barrell Mrs Huldah, Turner 
Barrett Amos, Union 

Barrett Miss Abby 8., Portland 
Barrett Miss Elizabeth, Springfield, Vt 
* Barrows John §., Fryeburg 
Barrows John §., ce 

Barrows Reuel, ce 

* Barrows Thos. P., 

Barrows Miss Ann K., “ 

Barrows Miss Ann A., “ 

Barrows George B., —* 

Bartlett Rey George, Buxton 
Bates Rey A. J., Lincoln 

Beale Samuel N., Portland 
Beckwith Rey George 0., Boston 
Beckwith Mrs Martha W.,  “ 
Beckwith Rey B. B., 

Belcher Hiram, Farmington 
Belcher Mrs Evelina, ‘ 

* Belden Rey Jonathan, Hallowell 
Belden Mrs Martha, sh 
Belden Miss Louisa, Mg 
Belden Jonathan H., hs 
Beeman Edwin, Belfast 

Benson Mrs Lucy A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bigelow Rey Asahel, Walpole, Mass. 


Bishop Rev Nelson, Windsor, Vt. 
Bixby George, Athens 

Black Joseph T., Searsport 

Blake Mrs Sophia C., Otisfield 

Blake Silas, 

Blake Mrs Mary Ce, Beate 

Blake Rev Joseph, Oumberland 
Blanchard Charles, Blanchard 
Blanchard Nathaniel, Portland 
Blanchard Sylvanus, "North Yarmouth 
Blanchard Dorcas, 

Blanchard 8. W., Bs 
Blanchard Paul ly os 
Blanchard Sylvanus Oey cy itt 
Blasland Miss Mary, Bath 

Blood Rey Mighill, Bucksport 

* Blood Mrs Mighill, 

Blodgett Bliss, ee 

Blodgett Henry, Ms 

Blodgett Mrs Mary, “ 

Bodwell Mortimer, Solon 

Bond Elias, Hallowell 

Bond Mrs Sophia E., 

Bond Rey Elias Jr., ‘Sandwich Islands 
Bond Mrs Ellen M., 

Bond Elias U., Sandwich Islands 
Bond Miss Elien M., 

Bond George §., KS 

Bond Miss Thankfal 8., Hallowell 
Bourne Abraham L, , Kennebunk 
Boyey John, Bath 

Boyey Mrs John, ss 

Bowman Mrs Sarah G., Bath 
Bowman Rev. Geo, A., ’ Kennebunk Port 
Bowker Rey Samuel, Union 
Bowker Mrs Elizabeth Liles 
Bowker Mrs Abigail, Bethel 
Bradbury Mrs Sarah, New Gloucester 
Bradbury Joseph, Wilton 

Bradford Thomas, Esq., Philadelphia 
Bradley John, 

Bradley Mrs John, 

Bradley John, Jr., 

Bradley Samuel, Saco 

Bradley Rey Caleb, Gorham 
Branscomb Mrs Clarissa, Portland 
Breed Rey Wm. J. , Providence, R. I. 
Breed Mrs Mary 8., 

Brett Martin, South Paris 

* Bridge James, Augusta 

Bridge Mrs Emily, Winslow 

Brooks William A., Augusta 

Brooks Mrs Lusanna, be 

Brown James, Danvers, Mass. 
Brown Mrs Elizabeth, Andover, Mass. 
Brown George A., "Hampden 
Brown A. G., oY 

Brown Mrs Mary A., “s 

Brown Samuel J. M., — 

Brown B. H., s 

Brown Edward 1S 

Brown Rey Amos, ‘Machiés 

Brown Mrs Sophia, ‘ 

Brown Theodore 8., Bangor 

Brown Mrs Sarah, 

Brown William 8., SC 

Brown Charles E., Oo 

* Brown Benjamin, Ob 

*Rrown Robbins, Bethel 

Brown Dascomb, Brooks 

Brown Rey Chas. M., Mt. Desert 
Brown Rey J. C., St. Petersburg, Ra. 
Brown Asa, Buxton 

* Browne Thomas, Portland 

Browne Mrs Ann, & 
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Buck John, Orland 

Buck Sarah ae 

Buck John A., Posten 
Buck Miss Lydia, MG 
Bucknam Ichabod, Hallowell 
Bulfinch John, Waldoboro? 
Bullard Rey Asa, Boston 
Bullard Mrs Asa, bs 
Burbank J edediah, Bethel 
Burbank Mrs Frances, lis 


Burnham Rey Abraham, Etabrake, N.H. 


Burnham Jonas, Augusta 
Burnham Mrs Jonas, “ 
Burnham Seth, Kennebunk Port 
Burr Rey Jonathan, Boston 
Buswell Henry C., Bryeburg 
Buswell Mrs E. 0., 

Buswell Charles ae ee 

* Byram Mrs Lucretia BR. » Portland 


Caldwell John §., Belfast 
Campbell Rey G. W., Newbury, Vt. 
Campbell Rey Daniel, Orford, N. H. 
Campbell Mrs Lucy A, eo 
Cammett Mrs William, Portland 
Card John C., Gorham 

Card Miss Harriet, Portland 
Carlton, Rev Isaac, Oxford 
Carlton Mrs Isaac, cS 

Carlton Isaac, Bethel 

Carlton Mrs Daniel, Alna 

Carlton William, Camden 

Carlton Edward, Waterford 
Carpenter Rey Eber, 

Carpenter Rey E. i, Dexter 
Carpenter Mrs S8.B., “* 


Carruthers Rey Jas., > Portland, 10 times 
Carruthers Rey J ohn J.,D. D. » Portland 


Carruthers Mrs John J., ; 
* Carruthers Mrs Robina, 
* Carruthers Miss Jane, 
* Carruthers Miss Ellen, ae 
Carter Mrs Eliz. E., Bangor 
Cazenove Lewis A., Alexandria, Va, 
Chadbourne Miss Betsey, Portland 
* Chase Stephen, Fryeburg 

Chase Mrs Sarah, N. Yarmouth 
*Chapiv Rey Perez, Pownal 

Chapin Mrs Sarah W., “ 

* Chapin Rey He B. , Lewiston Falls 
Chapin Mrs H. B 

Chamberlain Benj. Bp. Sateti Mass, 
Chamberlain Nathaniel, Lebanon 
Chapman Rey N., Camden, 
Chapman Mrs Sarah, ut 

Chapman Rey Calvin, Westbrook 
Chapman Mrs Lucy B,, 

* Chandler Rey Samuel, Elliot 

* Chandler Enos, N. Yarmouth 
Chandler Joseph, Jr., me 
Chandler William, Ke 

Cheever Mrs Charlotte, Hallowell 
Cheever Mrs Eliz. B., 
Cheever Henry T., 
Chenery Mrs Luther, Wilton 
Chickering Rev J. W. -, Portland, 
Chickering Mrs J. W., 

Chickering Miss Betsey, Athol, Mass. 
Child James L., Augusta 

Child Mrs J. H., Me 

Child Daniel C., re 

Child Ann E., ue 

Child Jas. L., Jr., “ 

Child Hannah 8., “ 

Child Grenyille H., ‘ 


“cs 
“a 


t3 


Child Rebecca J., Augusta 
Child Robert W., rg 
Christopher Mrs Lydia, Calais 
Church Rey A. P., 

Chute Mrs Mary, Portland 
Chute Mrs M. E. D., 

Chute Rey A. P., Tiarrison 
Chute Mrs A. Pp. 

Chute John, Naples 

Clark Rev Wm. » Fryeburg 
Clark Wm. B., 

Clark Henry, Kennebunk Port 
Clark Mrs Susan L., “ 

Clark Mrs Louisa N, Wells 
Clark Mrs Samuel, Portland 
Clark Freeman, Bath 

* Clark Mrs Freeman, ee 

Clark Frances L., ? 

Clark Agnes E. ie Ee 

Clark Gilman, Foxcroft 

Clark Rey Sumner, Unity 

Clark Dea Asa, Biddeford 
Clarke Miss Lois, Portland 
Clapp Mrs Jane T., Bath 

Clapp Mrs Rachel, Os 

Clapp Charles, ee 

Clapp Charles, Jr., “ 

Clapp Sarah J., be 

Clay Hon. Henry, Ashland, Ky., 
Clayes Rey Dana, 8. Reading, Mass. 
Cleayeland Prof. Parker, Brunswick 
* Cleaves Mrs., Biddeford 
Cleaves Miss Mary, ‘ 

Clement Rey Jona., D. D., Topsham 
Codman Geo. C., Westbrook 
Codman Wm. 8., Camden 
Codman Mrs Lucretia, ee 
Codman William H., “ 
Cogswell Rey Jona., EB. Windsor 
Cogswell Mrs J onaathan, u 
Coker Stephen, Alna 

Colburn Rey Jonas, 

Colburn Mrs M. B., 

Colby Joseph, Fryeburg 
Colby Mrs Blizabeth; ue 

Colby Mrs Ruth M., ‘“ 

Cole Mrs Sarah J., Saco 

* Cole Rev Albert, Bluehill 
Collins Miss Sally, N. Gloucester 
Colton Mrs A. §.. ‘Galesburg, Tl. 
Conant Rey J. H. , Chesterville 
Conant Mrs J. aS 


Condit Rev J. B. 5D. D. , Newark, N. J. 


Condit Mrs J. B., 

Copeland A. J. , Albany, m. 
Crane Mrs John Or Newark, N.J. 
Cressey Rey Geor, we Wes Kennebunk 
Cressey Mrs Caroline M., os 
Crie James, Portland 

Orocker Mrs Eliza L., Machias 
* Crosby Rey John, Castine 
Crosby Mrs Hannah, Bangor 
Crosby Timothy, 

Crosby James, « 
Crosby Mrs James, ss 

* Crosby Charlotte C., “ 
Crosby Sarah H., ub 
Crosby George ine 3 
Crosby John L., 
Crosby Miss Olive, S 
Crosby James H., cr 
Crosby Benjamin, Hampden 
Crossett Rey R., Alstead, N. H. 
Crossett Mrs D., ce 

* Cook Amos J., . Fryeburg 
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Cook Mrs E., Fryeburg 

* Cook Francis, Wiscasset 

Cordis Samuel, Winthrop 

Cornish Rev Clark, 

* Cummings Dea Asa, Albany 

Cummings Rev Asa, Portland, 

Cummings Mrs Phebe, 

Cummings Miss Hannah, : 

Cummings Miss Sarah M. N., 
mings Henry T., a 

x Dea Isaac, Lyman 

Curtis Samuel, Wells 

Curtis Theodore, Freeport 

Curtis Ambrose, 

Cushman Rey David, Newcastle 

Cushman Mrs E. H., 

Cushman Mrs Emeline, ae 

* Cutler Rey E. G., Belfast 

Cutler Miss Sarah, Hallowell 

Cutler Mrs 0. A., Farmington 

Cutter Levi, Portland 

Cutter Miss Amelia, “ 

Cutter Rey E. F., Belfast 

Cutter Mrs E.F., “ 

Cutter Mrs Asa H., N. Yarmouth 

Cutting John, Warren 


Dame Rev Charles, Falmouth 
Dana W.S8., Portland 

Dana Mrs E.T., ‘ 

Dana Mrs Betsey, ‘ 

Dana Nathaniel, , Boston 

Dana Mrs Phebe W. ‘ 

Dana Charles B., ae 
Darling Henry a2 Bucksport 
Darling Caroline on 

Darling Samuel, Calais 
Darling Miss Martha, Portland 
Davee Mrs Theresa V., Monson 
Davenport Rey J. S., Newburyport 
Davenport Elizabeth, 

Davenport Rev Wm., Strong 
Davidson Miss Abigail, Belfast 
Dayis Rey Timothy, Litehfield 
Davis Mrs Lucy, 

Davis Mrs Louisa P., Portland 
Dayis Rev Franklin, Warren 
Davis Mrs Susan A., 

Davison Mrs Polly, ae, 
Day Mrs Eunice, Portland 
Deering Stephen, Augusta 
Deering Mrs Caroline, ‘ 
Deering John P., oe 
Deering Mary - 
Delano Miss Nt, Portland 
Dennison Isaac, Bangor 
Dickinson John, Amherst, Mags. 
Dickinson Mrs Martha, Bangor 
*Dike John, Beverly, Mass. 
Dike Mrs P. M. , Salem, Mass, 
Dike John, 

Dillingham Cornelius, Freeport 
Dinsmore W. W., Norridgewock, 
Dodd Rey John, Turner 

Dodge Rey J. , Waldoboro? 
Dodge Mrs iN (Vee SC 

Dodge Mrs Jane ©., Tilinois 
Dole Carlton, Augusta 

* Dole Ebenezer, Hallowell 
Dole Henry L., 

Dole Samuel M., oe 

Dole Mrs Hannah, ee 

Dole Ellen B., Oy 

Dole Rey Daniel, Sandwich Islands 
Dole Albert G., ‘Alna, 


Dole Mrs Catharine, Westbrook 
’ Dole Rey Nathan, Brewer 
Dole Mrs E. P, Bloomfield 
Donnell Mrs Harriet, Bath 
Donnell William, G3 
Donnell Henrietta H., * 
Dorrance James, Kennebunk 
DPorrance Oliver B., Boston 
Dorrance Mrs ar os 
Doughty Wm. P. 


Douglass Rey J. ih Waterford { 
Douglass Mrs Lucy’ Agvet 


Douglass Rey Nathan, St. Albans 
Dow Levi, Waterville 

Dow Rey ‘Moses, ; 

Dow Wm. H. Les 

Dow Mrs D. L 

Dow Alice E., “ 

Downer Mrs Mary B., Portland 
Downes George, Calais 

Drake Rey 8. S., Turner 
Drummond Alexander, Bangor 
Drummond Rey Jas., Lewiston Falls 
Dudley Mrs Elias, Hampden 


Dummer Charles, ‘Washington, D. Cc. 


Dummer Miss A. C., 

Dummer Mrs M. , Jacksonville, Til. 
*Dummer Mrs Sarah, Hallowell 
Duncan Rey A. G., 

*Dunlap David, Brunswick 
Dunlap Mrs Nancy M., “ 

Duren Freeman H., Bangor 
Duren William G., 

Duren Charles M., os 

Duren Rey Chas., Waitsfield, vies 

* Dutton 8. P., Bangor 

* Dutton Miss R., “ 

Dutton Samuel, Ellsworth 

Dutton Mrs E., o: 

Dutton Alice E., “ 

Dwight Rey Wm. T.5.D. De, Portland 
Dwight Mrs Eliza L., 

Dwight Henry E., os 
Dwight Rey Edw. 8.4 Saco 

Dwight Mrs Clarissa, N. Haven 


Eastman Philip, Saco 
Eastman Mrs M. A., “ 

*Eaton Rev E., Mt. Desert 
Eaton Rev J! oshua, Monticello 
Eaton Mrs J oshua, af 

Eddy Rev H., Kennebunk Port 
Eddy Mrs 8. H., 

Ellis Rev Mannin gy Brookeyille 
Ellis Hannah P., Hampden 
Ellingwood Rev Z. W., Bath 

* Ellingwood Mrs J. W. aig 
Ellingwood Mrs Zeruiah, Bethel 
Elisworth Emily A., Bath 
Elwell Mrs 8. G., Waldoboro’ 

* Elwell Payne, a 
Emerson Rey Noah,/Baldwin 
Emmons Henry V., Hallowell 
Emmons Mrs Lucy, “ 


Fales Oliver, Thomaston 

Fargo Rey Geo. W., Solon 

Farley Mrs Betsey, Waldoboro’ 
Farnsworth Mrs Deborah, Machias 
Ferguson Mrs Eliza, 8. Berwick 
Fessenden Rey Joseph, Bridgton 
Fessenden Mrs Phebe, 

* Fessenden Mrs 8., Fryeburg 
Fessenden Rey S. C., E. Thomaston 
Fessenden Mrs S. e, 


Fickey Mrs Rebecca, Ellsworth 
Field Rey George W., Belfast 

Field Mrs Abigail, ee 

Field Mrs D., 8. Paris 

Field Henry W. , Bath 

Field George, Bangor 

* Fisher Rey J., Bluehill 

Fisher Mrs Dolly, Us 

Fisher Rey J., New Ji ersey 

Fiske Rev C. Re Iowa 

Fiske Rey A. W., Scarboro’ 

Fiske J. B., Bangor 

Fiske Mrs M.B., ‘“ 

Fiske Rebecca M., 

Fiske James B., 

Fiske Abby A., ee 

Fiske Rey John 0., Bath 

Fiske Mrs Rebecca, ‘ 

Fiske Mrs 8. H. , Northboro?, Mass. 
Fitz Hannah §., ” Brunswick’ 

Flint William, New Vineyard 
Fobes Rey Ephraim, Aroostook 
Follansbee Jeremiah, Dover 

Foster John, Bath 

Foster MrsfB. A., Manchester, N. H. 
Fowler Rey B., Gr eenfield, N. H. 
Foote Mrs A. 8. L., New Hayen, Conn. 
Foxcroft Joseph E, New Gloucester 
Foxcroft Mrs Abigail, 

Freeman Rey Charles, Limerick 
Freeman Rey Amos N., Portland 
Freeman Barnabas, Fairfield 
Freeman Mrs Rhoda, ‘“ 

Freeman Rey Joseph, Jr., Prospect 
Frost Rey Charles, Bethel 

Frye Isaac, Fryeburg 

Frye Mrs Ann, ‘ 

Fuller Rey Joseph, 

Fuller Mrs Catharine, Augusta 


Gage Mrs Joanna, is 
Galloway Rey J. C., St. Johns, N. B. 
Gale Rev W., Gloucester, Mags. 
Gannett Mrs M. F., Bath 
Gardner Robert, Lowell, Mass. 
Gardner Mrs Susan, “ 
Gardner Miss C., Hallowell 
Garland Samuel, Parsonsfield 
Garland Miss M. A., ‘ 
Garland John, Newfield 
Garland Mrs M. L., Ohio 

Gay Rey J. &., Biddeford 

Gay Mrs P. Pp. , Castine 
Gerrish J oseph M., Portland 
Gerry Rey David, Brownfield 
Gerry Mrs David, OC 

* Gillett Rev Eliph., Da Deg Hallowell 
Gillett Mrs Mary Ge 

Gillett Miss Grace Bp iy 
Gillett Miss A. P. Caroline, eH 
Gillett Miss Helen, Mississippi 
* Gillett Edward P., e 

* Gillett Miss A. E. ) Iinois 

* Gillett John H., ce 

* Gillett Mrs E. N., ee 
Gilman Sophia B. , Hallowell 
Gilman Mrs L. D., G 

Gilbert Rey 8. B. , West Greece, N. Y. 
* Gleason John, Thomaston 
Godfrey Edwin D., Bangor 

* Gooch Rey J., N. Yarmouth 
Goodale George L., Saco 
Goodale Mrs P. A., 
Goodale Mrs H. @, be 
Goodale 8. L., oe 


Goodale Ephraim, Jr., Orrington 
Goodale Enoch, Saco 
Goodwin James Soe 

Goodwin Mrs 8. Hy 

Goodenow Wm., aan 
Goodenow Robert, Farmington 
Gordon Miss S. M., Hallowell 
Goss Rey J. C., Sanford 

Gould Edward, Portland 

Gould Mrs Althea, Ye 

Gould Wm. E., ue 

Gould Elizab. M.,  “* 

Gould John*M., Us 

Gove Hartley W., Bath 

Gove Almira H., Ke 

Gray Miss Olive, N. Yarmouth 
Grant Joseph, Lebanon 

Graves J oseph, Orono 

Green Mrs Abigail, Farmington 
Green Rey Beriah, 

Green Mrs Flizabeth; x: Waterford 
Green Mrs R. K., 

Greeley Rey ‘Allen, Turner 
*Greeley Mrs Eunice, ‘“ 

* Greeley David, Portland 
Greeley Bliphalet, ae 
Greenleaf Rey J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Greenleaf Rey W. C. , Llinois 
Gregg Rev William, cs 

* Greenwood Mason, 

* Greenwood Mrs Maria, 
Greenwood Miss M. I., Portland 
Gurley Wm. W., New York 


Gurley W. H. F., Washington, D. C. 


Habner J. L., Belfast 
Hackett Rey Simeon, Sumner 
Hackett Mrs Vesta, ec 
Hager Mrs Sarah, Richmond 
Haines Mrs H. F'., Saco 

Hale Ezekiel, Norridgewock 
Hale Rev Eusebius, Foxcroft 
*Hale Rev J.S., Windham 
Hale John M., ‘pllsworth 
Hale Mrs Sarah M., ‘ 

Hale Abijah, S Paris 

Haley Mrs D. M., Bath 
Haley Mrs 8. D., * 

Hall Frye, Belfast 


Hamlin Miss Fanny, (now Mrs Burnham,) 


Watertown, Mass. 
Hamlin Rey Gyrus, Constantinople 
Hamlin Lewis B., Augusta 
Hamlin Margaret, ce 
Hamlin Eleanor, We 
Hancock Elias, Otisfiela 
Hardy Rey Jacob, Strong 
Harlow Nathaniel, Bangor 
* Harlow Mrs Mary, oe 
. Harlow Charles W,, Os 
Harlow Sarah P., e 
Harlow Nath. 1h ce 
Harlow Thomas &, Ee 
Harlow Bradford, ss 
Harlow Sarah G., U3 
* Harrington Enoch, Freeport 
Harrington Mrs Enoch, MG 
Harrington John, us 
Hartshorn Oliver’ SRY Portland 
Hartshorn Mrs 8. E. 
Harwood Wm. E., MG 
Harwood Mrs Charlotte, 
Harward Thomas Tath 
Harward Mrs Hannah, ‘ 
Harward Elizabeth P., 
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Harward Thomas P., Bath 
Haskell W. B., New Gloucester 
Haskell Mrs H. B.C., Deer Isle 
Haskell Mrs Hannah, Albany 
Haskins Robert R. , Bangor 
Hasty Win., Scarboro? 
Hathaway Rey G. W., Bloomfield 
Hathaway Mrs M.S. W., Me 
Haw. vJ. T., New Sharon 

* 


Tiles 
H seph M., ri 
Ha, rs Susan, 


Hayes Lucy L., Be 

Hayes Mrs 0. 7., “ 

Hayes David, Saccarappa 

Hayes Rev 8. Hy Frankfort 
Hayes Mrs E. B. 

Hayes Miss Betsey, N. Yarmouth 
Hayes Mrs Sarah, Lebanon 
Heath Solyman, Belfast 

Herbert Mrs Charlotte, Ellsworth 
Herbert George, 

Herbert Rey E. D. -, Frankfort 
Hill Mrs 8. G., Garnavillo, lowa 
* Hill Mark te Phipsbur g 

Hill Mrs A. 8., 

Hill Mrs P. C, Hanover, N. H. 
Hill Samuel, Buxton 

Hills Rey Israel, Dixmont 

Hills James, Monson 

Hills Mrs A. B., ‘ 

Hinckley Mrs A. P., Natchez, Mi. 
Hobart Rey Caleb, N. Yarmouth 
Hobart Sarah A., C3 
Hobbs Huldah M., Camden 
Hodgdon Israel, Parsonsfield 
Holman Rey Morris, York, 

* Holt Rey F., Bloomfield 

Holt Uriah, Norway 

Holeomb J. G,., Augusta 
Hopkins Rev Samuel, Baco 
Hopkins Mrs S., 

Hopkins Mrs J ane, Ellsworth 
Hopkins Rey E. 8.. Rumford 


Hopkins Mrs L. 8., Williamstown, Mass. 


Houghton Levi, Bath 

Hovey William, Warren 

Hovey Mrs Wm., ‘ 

Hovey James, Waldoboro’ 
Hovey Mrs E. A., “ 

Hovey Grenville, ‘ 

Hovey Myrom, ce 

Hovey Mercy, by 

How John, Portland 

How Mrs Susan, ‘“ 

How J. P., Lowell, Mass. 

How Miss Persis, Brookfield, Mass. 
How Mrs Elizabeth, Saco 
Hubbard Rey Anson, Andover 
Hubbs Mrs Harriet, Portland 
Haulin Rev George H., 

Hunt Mrs Mary C., Gorham 
Hunter Anna T., Chelsea, Mass. 
Hurd Rey Carlton, Fryeburg 
Hurd Mrs §. E., 

* Hurd Mrs E., « 
Huse Mrs M. J. » Portland 
Huston J. G., Bristol 
Huston Mrs B. Apa es 
Hyde Wm., Portland 
Hyde John E. » Paris 
Hyde Wm. ed KL 

Hyde Gershom, Bath 
Hyde Mrs Gershom, ‘‘ 
Hyde Henry A., ee 


Hyde Mrs E H., Bath 
Iiyde Mrs D. T., ss 

Hyde Rev Wm. ah Gardiner 
Hyde Caleb H. ; Freeport 


Hisley Rev Horatio, Monson 

Jisley Mrs Susan U., ‘“‘ 

*Tisley Mrs L., 

Tngraham Rey J. H. , Augusta 

Ingraham Mrs J. He 4 ra 
Ingraham Mrs M., Portland Fate 
Irish Mrs M. M., Gorham ‘ 


Jackson Rey A., Walpole, N. H. 
Jackson Henry, Portland 
Jameson Rey T., Gorham 

Jarvis Mrs J. H., Castine 

Jefferds William, Kennebunk Port 
Jefferds Dr. G. P., ce 

* Jenkins Rev Charles, Portland 
Jenkins Miss A. L. New Haven 
Jenkins J. L., 

Jenks Miss C. B., N. Yarmouth 
Jenks Elizabeth, Williamsburg 
Jenks Mrs C. 8., Bath 

* Jewett Rev H. ue Winslow 
Jewett Mrs H. C., 

Jewett Jeremiah, *Alna 

Jewett Mrs M. N. , Waterford 
Johnson Wm. M. ; Andover, Mass. 
Johnson Mrs 8. cc 
Johnson Mary M., 
* Johnson Rey §8., ” Augusta 
Johnson Mrs Samuel, Brunswick 
Johnson Samuel W., ce 
Johnson Thomas, Bremen 
Johnson Mrs Ann, ‘ 

Jones Rey Elijah, Minot 

Jones Mrs B., 

Jones Charlotte Ps , Bllaworth 
Jones Mrs Caroline, Bangor 
Jones Simeon, Pownal 
Jordan Rey W.V., ‘ 

Jordan Mrs C. O., Mu 

Jordan Mrs J. W. Westbrook 
Jordan Mrs Mary, Saco 

Jordan R. T., Biddeford 


iss 


Keeler Rey 8. H., Calais 
Keeler Mrs Mary, ‘ 

Keen Sarah A. , Augusta 

* Kellogg Rev Blijah, Portland 
Kellogg Mrs Eunice, “ 
Kendrick Rey Daniel, Lyman 
Kendrick Mrs Sally, 

Kendall George W. , Bath 
Kendall Mrs G. W., 

Kendall Rev R. §., "Machias 
Kent Rey Cephas ie 

Kenney Samuel B., N. Yarmouth 
Kerr J. W. , Greensboro, Ala. 
Kidder Elizabeth E., 

Kilborn Hannah, Portland 
Kilborn John, Bridgton 
Kilborn, Mrs M., fe 

Kimball P. H., Ipswich, Mass. 
Kimball John Bs Belfast 
Kimball Mrs I. a: fe 

Kimball Rey Ivory, Elliot 
Kimball Mrs Ivory, ‘‘ 
Kimball Rev Caleb, Biddeford 
Kimball Iddo, Thomaston 
Kimball! Lucy-C., Bath 
Kimball Mrs Abraham, ‘ 
Kimball Wm. 0., G 
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Kimball Stephen, Bangor 
Kimball Rey Reuben, Kittery 


Ladd John E., Honolulu, 8. ae 
Ladd John, Tallowell 

Ladd Mrs John, bs 

Ladd Wm. F., Ob 

* Ladd William, Minot 
Lakeman Anna, Hallowell 
Lambert Sarah he Bath 
Lane Rev Ji oseph, 
Langworthy James, Belfast 
Lawton Rey ©. J., Passadumkeag 
Lawrence, H. C. , Albany 
Leathead Mrs Mary, Anson 
Leigh Mrs Eliza, Hallowell 
Leland Dorcas K., Saco 
Leland Jane M., Bath 
Lemont Adam, iw 

* Lewis Mrs M. ; Portland 
Lewis Rey W., Weymouth 

* Lewis Mrs W., a 

Libbey gets ’Portland 
Libbey Mrs L te pre 

Libbey H. J., by 

Libbey MrsH.J., “ 

Libbey Mrs M. A., 

* Libbey Rey D. A Beafield 
Lincoln George 8, Hallowell 
Lincoln Royal, Portland 
Lincoln Mrs B. H., Bath 
Lincoln Lucy H., ss 
Lincoln Sarah G., Ce 
Lincoln Rey Allen, Gray 
Lincoln Mrs J. A., “ 

Little Mrs H., Danyille 

Little Sarah, ou 

Little Rey Valentine, Lovell 
Little Elizabeth, Iallowell 
Little John T., Castine 

Little Frances, ‘ 

Littlefield George, Freeport 
Littlefield O., Sanford. 
Littlefield 8. B., Wells 
Littlefield J. B., Bangor 
*Loomis Rev H., ‘ 

Loper Rey 8. A., 

Long Rey J. A. E., 

Lord Mrs Phebe, Kennebunk Port 
Lord Daniel W., Boston 

Lord Mrs Lydia, ‘“ 

Lord Mrs E. L., Kennebunk Port 
Lord Charles A, 

Lord Nathaniel, Bangor 
Lord Rey N., D. D., Hanover 
Lord Rey T. N., Biddeford 
Lord Jacob, Calais 

Loring Rey Asa T., Phipbsurg 
Loring J. G., N. Yarmouth 
Loring Mrs D. B., “ 
Loring John, Norridgewock 
Loring Rey Levi, 

Loring Rey Ee Shapleigh 
Loring Mrs L 

Loring Mrs D. r > Columbia 
Loring Rev J oseph Lebanon 
Loring Mrs Susan i 

Lovejoy Rey J. C., Cambridgeport 
Lovejoy Mrs Sarah, 

Lovejoy Mrs M. T., ce 
Loyejoy Elizabeth, Alton, Ill. 
Loyejoy Ellen M., ” Albany 
Lunt Miss Mary, Portland 


Maddocks HE. K., Belfast 


Magoun David C. Bath 
Magoun Mrs H. d5 

Magoun E. H., 

Magoun D. N., Ws 

Magoun Geo, F., Galena, Hl. 
Maltby Rev John, Bangor 
Maltby Mrs M. M. G., “ 
Mann Mrs., Boston 

Marrett Mrs Dorcas, Standish 
Marsh Mrs #., N. Gloucester 
* Marsh T. 8., ” Bath 

Marsh Rev 0., wound 

* Marsh Mrs N.W 

Marsh Miss E.P.,  “ 
Marshall Thomas, Belfast 
Marshall Sophia E., Hallowell 
Martin Penelope, Portland 
Martin Pamela, ee 

Mason Rey J. K., Hampden 
Mason B. F. , Kennebunk Port 
Mason Mrs 8. b Wey a 

Marsters Caroline, Topsham 
Marsters Mrs R., Hallowell 
Mather Rey W. Tr, Concord 
Mather Mrs A. P., ee 
Matthews Mrs Sarah, Searsport 
*May Rev Wm., Strong 

May Mrs D.M., . “ 

Mayo Lennette, Orrington 
McKeen Rev S., Bradford, Vt. 
McKeen Mrs H. diy oe 
McDonald John Naa 
McDonald Mrs 

* McLellan Wm., ” Warren 
McLelian Mrs W., se 

* McLellan, B., Bloomfield 

* McLellan Rev A., Hartford 
Mead Mrs J. G., Gorham 
Mellen John P., ” Saco 

Merrill Rey J. G., Washington 
Merrill Rev E., Mechanic Falls 
Merrill Mrs H. AS, 

Merrill Rev Stephen, Acton 
Merrill Mrs H. A., 

Merrill Richard, iccobitl 
Merrill Rey H., iN , Windham 
Merrill Mrs Mehitable, Portland 
Merrill Sarah H., 

Merrill Mrs Moses, Oy 
Merrill Mrs H. F., “ 
Merrill Robert, Gray 

Merrill Mrs C. E,, Auburn 
Merrill Rey J. HL, Sedgwick 
Merrill Mrs Phebe, Brownfield 
Miller J. K., Kennebunk 
Miller Deborah, Old Town 
Millett John, Kennebunk Port 
Mills W. H. , Bangor 
*Miltimore Rey Wm., N. H. 
Mitchell Rey D. M., Portland 
Mitchell Mrs D. M. - 
Mitchell Lucretia te Andover Mass. 
Mitchell Ammi R., Bath 
Mitchell Mrs N. T, 
Mitchell Mrs N. M., oe 


Mitchell Eliz. T., ( now Mrs Haley) Bath 


Mitchell Harriet N., Bath 
Mitchell Lucretia, ae 
Mitchell Grenville J 4 

Mitchell Caroline rar te 

* Mitchell Jacob, N. Yarmouth 
Mitchell Mrs J acob, uC 


Montgomery Mrs 8. T. Craigyville, Ny Ye 


Monroe Mrs Lucy A., Portland 
Mordough Rey J ohn H.; 
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Mordough Mrs Adeline 

Morse Samuel, Waldoboro’ 
Morse Rev Stephen, Biddeford 
Morse Seth, 8. Paris 

Morse Elisha, es 

Morse Miranda, ‘“ 

Morse Mary J., Hallowell 
Morse Mrs Rachel E., 

Morse Mrs Edwin, Bath 
Morse Mrs Alfred, Pembroke 
Morton Mrs 8. W., Hallowell 
Morton Rey ‘Alpha, Temple 
Morton Mrs Charlotte, ‘“ 
Moody Mrs Sarah, Hallowell 
Moody Mrs Susan Oo Bs 
Moody Mrs Mary E., ‘“* 
Moody John, Lebanon 

Moody Asaph, Kennebunk Port 
Moulton Mrs Mary, Bucksport 
Moulton Jotham, 

Mountfort Elias, Portland 
Mountfort Mrs N, a 

Munsell Rey J. R., E. Brewer 
Munsell Mrs L. R. 

Muzzy A. H. , Oxford 


Nason Edward A., Augusta 
Nason Mrs A. B., 
Nason Margaret, 
Nason Edward A., = ** 

Nason Mary M., KS 

Nason Miss Julia, ud 

Nason Bartholomew, Hallowell 
Nason Mrs 

Nason Mrs Martha C., ‘“ 

Neally Mrs E. 8. J., Bath 

Nelson Mrs Persis, Buckfield 
Newell Mrs E. M., Durham 

* Newell Rev I., 

Newell Rey D., New York 

Newell Mrs 8. AS Kennebunk Port 
Newman Thomas W., Hallowell 
Nichols Mrs Sarah N., Pittston 
*Norton W. B., Oxford 

Norton C. E., 8. Berwick 

Norton Mrs Sarah, ‘“ 

* Nourse Rev Peter, Elsworth 

* Nourse Mary G.., 

Nye Mrs H. B., Weck 


Oliphant Rey D., Plaistow, N. H. 
Oliver James, Bath 


| Orr Rev John, Alfred 


Osgood Mrs Abigail, Fryeburg 
Osgood Joshua B., Portland 
Osgood Mrs Joshua B., ‘ 

* Osgood Rebecca, Bath 


’ Owen Mary Jane, Bath 


Packard Rey H., D. D. 

Packard, A. 8., Prof., Brunswick 
Packard Rey Charles, Norway 
Page Miss Clarissa P., Hallowell 
Page Benjamin, 

Page Mrs Benjamin, sf 
Page Benjamin V., od 
Page Simon, ub 
Page Mrs Simon, uc 
Page John O., Ke 
Page Rufus Ke & 
Page Mrs Martha Le les ub 
Page Mrs Matilda ne ee 
Page Miss Lucretia B. gece 
Page William R., oe 
Page Miss Harriet, Ue 


Page Francis H., Hallowell 
Page Isabella P., cg 

Page Sarah, Re 

Page Rev Caleb BF. , Bridgton 

* Page Mrs Sarah B., 

Page Mrs A. N., Brunswick 
Page Jesse, Warren 

Page Mrs Jesse, ‘ 

Page Henry R., Hallowell 

Page Rev Robert, N. H. 

Page Mrs Robert, ‘“ 

Page Abby M., Be 

Page Samuel, ‘Wiscasset 

Page Mrs M. ’,, 

Paine Samuel, Pekan 

Paine Zenas, Buxton 

Palmer Rey Ray, Bath 

Palmer Mrs Ray, “ 

Park Rey C. E., Boxford 

Park Mrs H. T., gs 

Parker Rey Wooster, Foxcroft 
Parker Mrs W. A., 

Parker Rey Freeman, Wiscasset 
Parker Edmund, Amherst, NG; 
Parker Mary H., 

Parkhurst Mrs M. L., idotinen 
Parkinson Rey Royal, Cape Elizabeth 
Parsons Rey E. G., Freeport 
Parsons Mrs C. M 

Parsons Susan, Hallowell 
Patten Mrs H. ., Bath 

Patten Statira, ts 

Patten James T., Ge 

Patten Paulina, us: 

Patten Ann A., = 

Patten George M., ‘ 

Patten Mrs James, ‘ 

Patten William, Richmond 
Patten Mrs Eliza 8., 

* Payson Rey marae: D.D., Portland 
* Payson Mrs Ann L., 

Payne Mrs Lucy, Charlestown 
Peabody Mrs Mary L., Ellsworth 
Pearson Paul, ‘Alna 
Pearson Mrs Paul, ee 

Pearson Jeremiah, “ 

Pearson Mrs 8. S., Bangor 
Pearson Harriet s. mace 

Pearl Rey Cyril, Gorham 

Peck Mrs Susan, Ellsworth 
Peckham Rey Samuel H., 

Peet Rev Josiah, Norridgewock 
Peet Mrs Sarah, 

Peet Rey J. W., Gardiner 

Peet Mrs L. O., 

Pennell Mrs Clement, Portland 
Pennell Mrs Charlotte, ag 
Pennell Mrs Mary 8., Gray 
Pennell Dea Luther. ee 
Perham Rey John, Magison 
Perham Mrs L. T., 

Perham Rosalvan ©:; “ 
Perkins Mrs Elizabeth, Kennebunk Port 
Perkins Miss Mary, 

Perry Rev John O., Orono 
Peters Rey A. , Williamstown 
Philbrook Mrs Elizabeth, Bath 
Phipps Mrs 8. T., Gorham 
Pickard Mrs H., Lewiston Falls 
Pierce Samuel, Durham 

Pierce Rey wm., Lyman 
Pierce Mrs Wm., “ 

Pierce Mrs Caroline, Harrison 
* Pike Daniel, Bangor 
Pinkerton Mrs J ., Boscawen, N. H. 
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Plummer John, S. Berwick 
Poland Caroline C., Boston 

Polk Mrs Jas. K., ‘Tennessee 
Pomeroy Rey T. » Onondago Noliow, N.H. 
Pomeroy Mrs EB. ’g. M., 

Pomeroy F. A., N. Yarmouth 
Pomeroy Mrs Priscilla ce 

Pomroy Rey Swan L., D.D., Boston 
Pomroy Mrs Ann Q., 

Pond Samuel M., Bucksport 

Pond Rey Enoch, D.D., Bangor 
Poor Clarence 0., Belfast 

Powers Rev Philander Or, Breoss, Syria 
Powers Mrs P. O., 

Price Ebenezer, Boscawen, N.. 
Prince Ezekiel, Eastport 

Prince John M,, Chelsea 

Prince Reuben, N. Yarmouth 
Prince Mrs Hannah, ‘“ 

Prince Rey N. A., New Gloucester 
Putnam Mrs Dr. J., Bath 


* Quincy ‘use Portland 


Rand Rey W. W., New York 

Rankin Rey A., Concord, N. H. 

Redington Alfred, Augusta 

Redington §. M., st 

* Reed I. G., Waldoboro? 

Reed Mrs Clarissa, Bath 

Rice Thomas, Winslow 

Rice Mrs Thos.,  “¢ 

Rice Mrs Lucy, ‘“ 

Rice Wm. W., “4 

Rice Charles ae Us 

Rice Lucy Ann, be 

*Rice Rey Benj., Winchenden, Mass.2 

a Mrs Mary G., Kentucky 
ce Mary F., 

Rice Rey Wm. Gs, se 

Richardson Mrs., ” Pelham, N.H. 

Richardson Rey. J. P., Otisfield 

Richardson Mrs Mary, se 

Richardson Eunice T., Gilead 

* Richardson William, Bath 

*Richardson Mrs Wm., ‘‘ 

Richardson John, ff 

Richardson Harriet H.,  “‘ 

Richardson Wm. P., ee 

Richardson Henry 8., a 

Richardson Mrs H.T., ‘ 

Richardson Frederick L., “ 

Richardson John G., fe 

Richardson Mrs Maria, ‘‘ 

Richardson George L., “ 

Richardson Sarah B., & * 

Richardson Mary J., a 

Richardson Mrs Dayid, ‘ ° 

Richardson Amos, Fryeburg 

Rielly Margaret, Boston 

Ripley Rey Lincoln, Waterford 

* Ripley Mrs Phebe, Ke 

* Robie Thomas §., Gorham 

Robie Mrs Clarissa A." 

Roberts Rey B., formerly of Perry 

Robinson Frances J, G., Bath 

Robinson Orville A., u 

Robinson Miss Betsey, ee 

Robinson Mrs Hannah H., Portkand 

Rogers Rey Isaac, Farmington 

Rogers Mrs E. F., 

Rogers Benj. T., New York 

Rogers Mrs Hannah G.; Bath 

Rogers Mrs Sarah, 

Rogers Geo. W., 3. Berwick 

Rogers Moses, Harwich, Mass. 


Rogers Rey Nathan B., Hallowell 
Rowe Mrs Prudence, New Gloucester 
* Russell Mrs Hannzh, 

Rassell Mrs Deborah, Portland 
Russell Mrs Betsey, Bath 

Russell Mrs Nancy, Weld 

*Rumery James 8., Saco 


Sanford Thomas K., New York 
Sanford Harriet, Hallowell 
Sanford Miss A. E., Boston 
Sanford William, Banger 
Sawyer Rey John, Garland 
Sawyer James, Saco 
Saunders Amos, Waterford 
Scales Nathaniel, Durham 
Scamman John B., Saco 
Scamman Seth, fe 
Scamman Miss 8. N, 
Scamman Lavinia, ‘ 
* Scott Rev J onathan, Minot 
Seabury David, N. Yarmouth 
Seabury Mary ie We 
Seabury Eliza ibe ee 
Seabury Mrs Dorcas, 
Seabury Albion, 
Seabury Rey Edwin, Newcastle 
* Searle Rev Joseph, Harrison 
Searle Mrs Mary P., New York 
Seavey Hannah B., *Scarboro 
Selden Calvin, Norridgewoek 
Selden Mrs Harriet, “ 
Sewall Rev Ji otham, Chesterville 
*Sewall Mrs Jenny, 
Sewall Oliver, 
*Sewall Henry, Augusta 
Sewall Mrs EK. L., 
Sewall Rev Samuel, Sumner 
Sewall Lyman, 
Sewall Matilda J., Winthrop 
Sewall Stephen, 
Sewall Rev J otham, Jr., Bluehill 
Sewall Mrs Ann, 
Sewall Lucy, Kennebunk 
Sewall Mrs Hannah, Wisconsin 
Sewall Rey Henry. Sangerville 
Sewall Rey Wm. g., Brownyille 
Sewall Mrs Miriam’ A paw 
Sewall Rev David B. , Robbineton 
Sewall B. C., Bath 
Shapleigh Samuel, Lebanon 
Shaw Mrs John, Bath 
Shed Daniel, Brewer 
Sheldon Rey N. W., Portland 
Sheldon Mrs Ann D., ‘“ ‘ 
Sheldon Rev Anson, 
* Sheldon Mrs Susan, Rumford 
Shepard Rev George, Bangor 
Shepard Mrs G., 
Shepard George Tal 3 
Shepard Thomas, ce 
Shepley Ether, Portland 
‘Shepley Rey David, N. Yarmouth 
Shepley Mrs Myra N,, xo 
Shepley Rey 8. H., U3 
‘Shepley Mrs Pamelia, i 
Shepley Mrs Betsey, bos 
‘Sherman Joseph, Columbia, Tenn. 
‘Sherman Mrs N. B., 
Sherman Joseph, Bdgecomb 
Sherman Mrs Bliz., gf 
Sherman Mrs Martha, Newcastle 
Shirley George H., Portland 
-Shirley Edmund, Fryeburg 
Sikes Rey Oren, Bedford, Masa. 
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Sikes Mrs Julia K.,. Bedford, Mass 
Simpson Mrs Eliz. T., Bath 
Sade Mrs H. T. P., Boston 
Slade George P., 
Slade Augustus P. tas 
Smith Rey Thomas O., Orrington 
Smith Thomas, Litchfield 
Smith Rey T. M., New Bedford 
Smith Wm., Kennebunk Port 
* Smith Rev Prof. John, Bangor 
* Smith Rey Amasa, Portland 
* Smith Isaac, 
Smith Mrs H. T., og 
Smith H. P. A., Cherryfield 
Smith Rev Daniel, Parsonsfield 
Smith Mrs Mary J., gi 
Smith Rey Levi, 
Smith Mrs L. W., 
Smith James, Kennebunk Port 
Smith Mrs Mary T., Bath 
Smith Ann E., Hallowell 
Smith Rev Prof., Bangor 
Smith Lydia, Wiscasset 
Snell Mrs Jane C., Ellsworth 
Snipe Mrs Sarah, "Arrowsic 
Snow Mrs Polly, "Bloomfield 
Soule Rev Charles, Portland 
Soule Mrs Charles, Ke 
Soule Moses, Freeport 
Soule Rufus, ee 
Souther Samuel, Fryeburg 
Souther Mrs Mary, Ce 
Souther John.W., ‘ 
Souther Thomas, Bo 
‘Souther Georgiana, ‘ 
Souther Rev §., Jr., Belfast 
Sparhawk Mrs iM. 8., Bucksport 
Sprague Mrs Mary, Bath 
Sprague Peleg, Jr., 
Sprague Wm, B., ce 
Sprague Nancy ., ss 
Sprague Harriet BE, ue 
Sprague Mrs H. EB, es 
Sprague Mrs Sarah, Boston 
Sprowl Mrs Jane, Waldoboro’ 
Stallard Thomas, ” Portland 
Stanley James, Farmington 
Stanley Mrs J. eas: ue 
Stanwood Susan, ” Augusta 
Starrett Rev David, Augusta 
Starrett Mrs Susan, sf 
Starrett Calvin, Washington 
* Starrett George 
Starrett James, Warren 
Stearns Rey J. H. , Dennysville 
* Steele Rey M., Machias 
* Steele Mrs Almira D., Portland 
Stephenson Mrs Harriet 8., Portland 
Stetson Mrs E., Bath 
Stevens William, Carroll 


Stevens Rev J. B. , Oak Hill, Newton Co. Ga. 


Stevens Mrs Lydia, 

Stevens Mrs Thomas, Portland 
Stevens Mrs Lucy A., 

* Stevens Jeremiah, 3 
Stevens Mrs Elizabeth ge 
Stevens Mrs E. 0., & 
Stevens Mrs Lydia, New Gloucester 
Stevens Mrs Mary F., Bluehill 
Stevens Mrs Sophia, Gray 
Stewart Mrs Maria, Portland 
Stickney Rev Moses P., Eastport 
Stickney William, Hallowell 
Stickney Mrs Wm., ef 

* Stickney Mrs D. ids WG 


Stickney Paul, Hallowell 

Stinson Rey Hermon, Gardiner 
Stinson Mrs L. W., be 
Stinson Mrs D. T., Bath 

Stone Rey Samuel, 

Stone Rey T. T., Salem 

Stone Israel, Kennebunk Port 
Stone Mrs Miranda, A 

Stone Rey Cyrus, Saugus, Mass. 
Stone Mrs Abigail, 

Stone Rev H. M., Bluehill 

Stone Mrs Eliza,’ GS 

Storer Woodbury, Portland 
Storer Mrs Mary B., ‘“ 

Storer Rey Henry @., Scarboro 
Storer Frederick T., 

Storer Seth, WG 
Storer Bellamy Cincinnati 
Storrs Rey R. g., Braintree, Mass. 
Strickland Rev M. W. , Smithport, Pa. 
Strickland §., Wilton’ 

Strout Dea Osgood, Durham 
Swan William, Portland 

Swan Mrs Mary, “ 

Swan Miss Mary, Winslow 

Swan Francis, Calais 

Swazey Sewall B., Bucksport 
Sweetser Samuel, 'N. Yarmouth 
Sweetser William, 

Sweetser Harriet J BE 
Sweetser Miss H. M., is 
Sweetser Capt Wm., ‘“ 
Sweetser Rey Seth, ‘Worcester, Mass. 
Sweetser Mrs H. FE, us 
Sweetser Frances W., W 
Sweetser Mrs Rebecea W., J onesboro’ 
Sweetser Joseph, 

Sweetser Mrs Catharine, ii 
Sweetser David, Pownal 
Sylvester Samuel, Bangor 
Sylvester Mrs Charlotte, ‘ 
Sylvester Mrs Hannah, Deer Isle 


Talbot Rev Samuel, Alna 

* Talbot Mrs Samuel, ‘ 

Talbot Peter, Waterville 

Tallman Mrs Eleanor, Bath 
Tallman Franklin B., 

Tallman Miss A. M. McK.., 

Tallman Mrs Mary, 

Tappan Rey Benjamin, D. = Bangor 
Tappan Mrs Benjamin, 

*Tappan Dr. E. §8., a 
Tappan Miss Blizabeth Ty 24 
Tappan Miss Jane W., ee 
Tappan Miss Mary,A., 
*Tappan Miss Catharine H., ‘“‘ 
Tappan Miss Hannah, 
Tappan T. L., Winthrop 


Tappan Rey Benj. Pieiitics Charlestown, Ms. 


Tappan Mrs Betsey Q., 
Tappan Mrs Delia, cb 


Tappan Ellen E., ee 
Tappan Henry ‘ihe sg 
Tappan Elizabeth W. "9 6 
Tappan Emmons, ts 
Tappan Ann W., wb 


Tappan Rey D. ts Marshfield, Mass. 
Tappan Mrs M., 

Tappan Rey §. 8., misbury, Mass. 
Tappan Mrs HE. rae 

Taylor Mrs Zachary, Washington, D. 0. 
*Taylor John, Bath 

Tenney Rey Thomas, Oberlin 

Tenney Mrs Martha, sé 
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Tenney Rey Sewall, Ellsworth 
Tenney Mrs Sarah, 

Tenney William, Ppatny 
Tewksbury Rey G. F., Albany 
Tewksbury Mrs Sarah, if 
Thomas Mrs W. W., Portland 
Thomas Mrs Wm., ’B. Thomaston 
Thompson John, Mercer 
Thompson Edward, Pownal 
Thompson Mrs Sarah, Bath 
Thompson - Mrs E. P., Portland 
Thornton J. B., Saco 
Thornton Mrs B. Bas 

Thatcher George A., Warren 
Thatcher George A., Bangor 
Thatcher Mrs Lucy F., Mercer 
Thaxter Mrs Martha E., Portland 
Thurston Rey Dayid, Winthrop 
Thurston Mrs David, ss 
Thurston Harriet Ann, eS 
Thurston Rey Stephen, Searsport 
Thurston Mrs Stephen, fk 
Thurston Clara B., ce 
Thurston Rey E., Fall River, Mass. 
Thurston Mrs Mary Oe 
Thurston Mrs Maria s., Boston 
Thurston Rev R. B., Waterville 
Tilton Mrs Abigail, Knox 
Tinkham Jane, Portland 

Tirrell Alice 8., Boston 

Titcomb James, Kennebunk 
Titcomb Albert, Bangor 

Titcomb John, Jr., Farmington 
Towle Joshua, Belfast 

Train Helen, Augusta 

* Trask Mrs Martha, Portland 
Trask Mrs Mary E., Gloucester, Mass. 
Treat Upton, Fran! fort 

Treat Mrs Sarah W., 

Treat William, eee at 

Trevett Lucy J., Bath 

Trott Eliz. W., es 

Trowbridge Mrs Margaret, Portland 
True Mrs Eben, 

Trufant Mrs Sarah F., Bath 
Trufant Mrs Sarah R., ‘* 
Trufant Susan T., Cs 
Trufant Gilbert, us 

Tucker Rey J! osiah, Industry 
Tucker Mrs Esther, ‘“ 

Pucker Mrs Deborah, Turner 
Turner John N., Boston 

Turner Lydia, Otisfield 

Turner Mrs Mary, Bath 

Turner Rey Sidney, Bingham s 
Turner Mrs Betsey, 

* Tupper Mrs Mary Ann, 
Twitchell Capt Peter, Bethel 
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NOTE. 


Shortly after the delivery of these discourses the author was re- 
quested by several of his friends to commit them to the’press. But it 
was not then thought best todo so. They are now yielded for publica- 
tion in compliance with the request contained in the following vote. 


Dear Sir:—In pursuance of a vote of the church onthe 6th inst.,— 
we the undersigned solicit a copy of the discourse delivered on the last 
Anniversary of your settlement as our pastor, for publication. 

Your compliance will gratify others who are desirous of following in 
the old paths, as well as the members of the church. 

We are very Respectfully your friends, &c., 

Hartrorp, August 7th, 1848. 


TH. 8. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES GOODWIN, § commits 
JAMES B. HOSMER, 


Rev. Dr. Hawes. 


DISCOURSE I. 


II CortnTutians, 4; 13.—‘‘ WE ALso BELIEVE, AND THEREFORE SPEAK.” 


Ir isnow thirty years sinceI first stood in this 
sacred desk, as the ordained pastor of this beloved 
people. During that period an entire generation 
has passed from the stage of life; and as we are 
separated from the generation now gone, only by the 
narrow stream of death, over which all of us must 
soon pass, it seems a fitting occasion to pause for amo- 
ment, to review the past, consider the present, and 
glance an eye tothe future. Permit me then to in- 
vite your attention, this morning, to a brief review 
of the leading doctrines and duties on which I have 
insisted during my ministry. In the afternoon, I 
shall invite you to consider results, with such other 
notices as the time and occasion may seem to sug- 
gest. The text I have chosen discloses, in few and 
clear words, the great impulsive principle which 
actuated the Apostle in his assiduous and most un- 
wearied efforts to spread abroad the knowledge of 
the Gospel. He delzeved, and therefore he spake. 
He had a firm settled faith in great and powerfully 
influential principles, the principles contained in the 
gospel of Christ. ‘They were planted deep in his 
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spirit. They were clearly apprehended by his un- 
derstanding ; were inwrought into all the feelings 
and purposes of the inner man, and so filled his 
heart with strong and holy emotion, that he could 
not but open his mouth and speak boldly the things 
which respected the glory of Christ and the salva- 
tion of perishing men. 

Following the Apostle, haud pari passu, though at 
a great remove from his fidelity and zeal, I may be 
permitted to say with him,—“ TI also believe and 
therefore speak.” It was adeep conviction of the 
truth of the great doctrines taught in the gospel 
that first turned my thoughts to the Christian min- 
istry, that carried me through the toils of a prepara- 
tory education, that brought me here to assume 
the pastoral charge of this church and congregation, 
and which has constrained me to preach what I 
have, and asI have, during the time I have served 
you in the gospel of Christ. I have believed what 
I have spoken; and believing, I have felt that ne- 
cessity was laid upon me to declare plainly and 
faithfully the convictions of my mind, and to en- 
deavor, if possible, to lodge them practically and 
savingly in yours. Let me state some of the prin- 
cipal doctrines I have believed and preached, with 
the reasons why I have preached them in perform- 
ing among you the duties of the ministry. 

I have believed in an all-perfect God, the Crea- 
tor, Ruler and Judge of the world; and _ believ- 
ing, I have aimed so to speak of him, in my preach- 
ing, as to cherish in my own bosom, and to inspire 
and strengthen in yours, a filial, reverential sense of 
his glorious greatness ; a practical fear of offending 
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him, and a supreme desire to possess his friendship 
and love. The existence of such a God,—a God 
who reigns in high authority over the world, and 
holds us accountable: for our conduct,—lies at the 
foundation of all religion; and while every new 
view I have been able to gain of the works of na- 
ture around me, of my own wondrous constitution, 
and that of my fellow men, to say nothing of the 
teachings of the Bible, has served to deepen in me 
a conviction that such a God does exist, and does 
reign as moral governor of the world ; I have felt 
it to be of the highest importance to present him be- 
fore you in his true character; to speak of his holi- 
ness, his justice, his mercy, his truth; of your ac- 
countability to him for the deeds done in the body ; 
of the infinite desirableness of his friendship, and 
terribleness of his displeasure: that so you might 
be persuaded to love, fear and serve him with a fil- 
ial, reverent, confiding spirit, and set your hope in 
him as the everlasting portion of your souls. The 
more I have studied the character of this God, the 
more I have considered our relations to him as the 
creatures of his power and the accountable subjects 
of his government; the more clearly I have seen it 
to be the first and supreme duty of all intelligent 
beings to fear and glorify his great name; and no 
language has seemed adequate to express the awful 
sin and danger of disregarding his authority and dis- 
obeying his commands. Hence, while I have spo- 
ken muchand earnestly of the love and mercy of 
this great Being towards all who honor and serve 
him, Ihave felt myself equally bound to speak of 
his justice and wrath, and to forewarn of the ter- 
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rible consequences of casting off fear and restrain- 
ing prayer before him. 

In regard to the mode of the Divine existence, I 
have believed it to be peculiar and mysterious, in- 
volving a distinction in the Godhead, indicated by 
the personal appellations of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. This distinction, as deduced from the scrip- 
tures, is not merely modal or nominal, as Sabellius 
taught, denoting three different manifestations, or 
three different relations, offices, or modes of acting 
in which God has revealed himself to mankind. It 
is a distinction founded in the nature of the Divine 
Being, which authorizes the separate application of 
the personal pronouns, I, thou, and he, to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as three, called for the 
want of a better term, subjects or persons, and 
these three, in someunrevealed manner, are the one 
God having equally and in common with one anoth- 
er the nature and perfection of supreme divinity. 
‘This is the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as taught 
in the scriptures and held in this church from the 
first; as it ever has been and is held in all evangelical 
churches throughout the world. [have not thoughtit 
a proper or profitable subject on which to indulge in 
curious speculation or rash philosophizing. I have 
been willing to rest in the fact, that the God of the 
Bible is revealed to me as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, three persons in one God. And viewing 
this doctrine in its relation to the scheme of man’s 
salvation, I have not been able to consider it asa 
matter of speculation, which has little or no con- 
nection with true piety or the best hopes of the 
Christian. On the contrary, I have believed ‘it to 
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be of the greatest importance, as an article of 
faith; that some of the most interesting and en- 
dearing exhibitions of the divine character are 
founded upon it and connected with it; and that 
corresponding duties are urged upon us, and pecul- 
iar hopes excited, andconsolations administered by it. 

In respect to the character and state of man, I 
have believed him to be an apostate from God, and 
by nature destitute of holiness. He was created in 
the image of his Maker in knowledge and true holi- 
ness, and even now, though fallen and ruined in 
sin, he retains noble powers of mind and excellent 
qualities of character ; and is capable of rising high 
in dignity and happiness, by yielding, as he is bound 
to do, a voluntary obedience to the commands of 
his God. But to such obedience he is in his nat- 
ural state, invincibly disinclined. His heart is 
estranged from his Maker. It is a heart from which 
the love of (God has wholly ceased, and is therefore 
totally unmeet for his service here, and for the en- 
joyment of him hereafter. This, as a matter of 
fact, I have firmly and constantly believed from the 
time when I was convinced of my own sin, and 
brought, as I trust, to set my hope in Christ. The 
utter ruin of man as a sinner, the entire depravity 
of the natural heart, is a doctrine which I received 
in my earliest experience of the convincing and re- 
newing grace of God. Ihave found it most abun- 
dantly taught in the scriptures, I believed it when 
I came here as your minister, and the result of thir- 
ty years observation and study has only served to 
cohfirm my belief in the declaration of the Apostle, 
that all are under sin, all are gone out of the way, 
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and that the carnal mind is enmity against God, not 
subject to his law, nor indeed can be. 

Entertaining this belief in the utter ruin and bank- 
ruptcy of man, I have felt constrained to speak of it 
with great frequency and plainness. I have not 
been insensible to the fact, that unregenerated men 
often possess many amiable and useful qualities of 
character, such as kindness, generosity, love of truth, 
and justice, and honesty, in the intercourse and busi- 
ness of life. But while Ihave never been back- 
ward to perceive or appreciate these qualities, I 
have never supposed that they furnish any, even 
the’slightest, evidence against the doctrine of man’s 
entire moral depravity, or, which is the same thing, 
his entire destitution of holiness. I have endeav- 
ored to show, what indeed you must all have ob- 
served, that a man may be very gentle in his tem- 
per, kind to the poor, and just in his dealings with 
others, and still be an entire neglect gr of God in 
the feelings of his heart, and an utter stranger to all 
the exercises and acts of vital piety. Not a few of 
this character have I known in the course of my 
ministry, persons of kind hearts and fair morals, but 
whose minds were an entire blank as to all love of 
God, and faith in Christ, and interest in his cause 
and service. 

Ihave observed also, that while the gay, the pleas- 
ure loving, the worldly and the prayerless have always 
been ready to dispute and oppose the doctrine of 
entire depravity, especially in application to them- 
selves; the most serious, devout and engaged chris- 
tians believe it with unhesitating confidence, as in 
accordance with the Bible and their own experi- 
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ence. I have noticed further, that whenever any of 
the first class of persons, the inconsiderate and the 
prayerless, have been converted to true piety, they 
have uniformly renounced their former views as to 
the native character of the human heart, and have 
been ready toadmit the darkest representations of 
it found in the sacred record. 

Such being the state of man asa sinner, I have 
not felt myself at liberty to speak slightingly of the 
nature and extent of his malady, nor have I been 
backward to lay open and probe the deep and fes- 
tering wounds of the unrenewed heart. I have 
spoken often and pointedly, as I felt I ought, of-the 
extreme blind inginfluence of sin, of its awful power 
to deceive, infatuate and destroy, and of the just 
and certain condemnation of all who live and die 
under its dominion and curse. And my design in 
speaking thus, has been to convince you of the evil 
and danger of sin, and thus to show you the value 
and the necessity of the salvation provided in the 
gospel. 

Another doctrine which I have firmly and con- 
stantly believed is, that no man will enter heaven 
except he be born again, or renewed in the temper 
of his mind by the Holy Spirit. This doctrine, 
growing directly out of the character and state of 
man as an apostate from God, and dead in sin, I find 
most distinctly taught both by Christ and his Apos- 
tles; and deeply fixed as it is in my mind, as an ar- 
ticle of faith, I have been led frequently and sol- 
emnly to press it on your attention. I have no hope 
that myself, I have no hope that any one of you, 
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heart be renewed by his grace. Outward advan- 
tages are nothing, rank, talents, learning, refinement, 
respect for religion and profession of it,—all these 
are nothing, viewed as qualifications for heaven. It 
stands written, and the truth is as broad as human 
nature,—ye must be born again; must be changed, 
radically changed, in the predominant feelings and 
purposes of the soul, or never see God in peace. 
This was my belief when I entered the ministy ; 
it is my belief now; and the passing away of years 
has only confirmed me more and more in the reality 
and supreme importance of the change of which I 
am ‘now speaking. 

In regard to the efficient cause of this change, te 
have believed that it is produced by the Holy Spirit, 
but always in connection with the use of divinely ap- 
pointed means, and the exercise of the sinner’s own 
free moral powers. I have not thought it profitable 
to indulge in speculation as to the precise mode of 
the Holy Spirit’s operation on the mind. I have 
been fully persuaded of the fact, and I have aimed 
so to present it in my preaching as not to encourage 
inactivity and sloth on the one hand, nor on the 
other, to beget a deceitful reliance on mere means. 
Human and divine ageucy I have always regarded 
as most intimately connected in the whole process 
of the soul’s salvation; and inthis belief, while I 
have ever recognised with unwavering faith and 
grateful joy the influence of the Holy Spirit as the 
efficient cause of regeneration, I have always deemed 
it eminently presumptuous and wicked for any 
one to expect to be saved in the attitude of doing 
nothing, or while passively waiting to be.acted upon 
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by some power from without. It is not thus that 
the Spirit of God renews the heart of man. He 
acts in this matter, not upon a machine, but upon a 
free, intelligent agent. In many ways, unknown to 
us, he touches the deep springs of feeling and ac- 
tion inthe inner man; he enlightens the mind; 
he awakens the conscience, alarms the fears, and 
causes the sinner, thus made sensible of his guilt 
and danger, to strive, in solemn thought, in ra- 
tional inquiry and earnest effort, to enter in at the 
strait gate; and under the guiding and constrain- 
ing influence of the Spirit, he goes willingly and 
cheerfully, where he might but would not of hem- 
self go, to pardon and peace, to voluntary reconcilia- 
tion to God, and delight in his service. 

The fact that such an influence is exerted in con- 
nection with appointed means is the sole ground of 
encouragement in preaching the gospel. So deep 
is the insensibility of the human heart, and so fixed 
its aversion to God and holiness, that there would 
not be the least hope of any saving success in the 
ministration of divine truth, were it not that the 
Holy Spirit is able to make sinners willing in the 
day of his power, and isactually engaged in exe- 
cuting designs of saving mercy in this apostate and 
ruined world. 

With regard to the provisions made in the gospel 
for the salvation of lost men, I have believed them 
to be ample, free and sufficient for all. They are 
summarily comprised in the instructions, invitations 
and promises of the gospel, and in the influences of 
the Holy Spirit granted to aid human endeavor and 
render efficacious the means of grace, but peculiar- 
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ly and eminently, as the procuring cause of all, in 
the atonement of Jesus Christ, made by his giving 
himself to suffer and die asa propitiatory sacrifice 
for the sins of the world, thereby opening a way by 
which God can be just and yet justify, or pardon 
and save him that believeth in Jesus. This is the 
view of the atonement which I have believed to be 
plainly taught in the scriptures. It consists essen- 
tially in the sufferings and death of Christ in our 
stead, or as a sacrifice forsin. It is to be regarded 
not merely as a manifestation of goodness and mer- 
cy to humble and reform men, as Unitarians hold, 
thereby confounding the death of Christ with his 
example and teaching, and taking from it all the 
peculiar and solemn significancy which is attached 
to it by the sacred writers. ‘The grand, elementary 
idea of the Christian atonement is, that “ Christ suf- 
fered as our substitute, or that his sufferings and 
death were an expiatory offering, on account of 
which our sins are pardoned, and we are restoredto 
the divine favor.” This, in the whole course of my 
ministry, Ihave regarded as a cardinal, fundamental 
doctrine inthe plan of: man’s salvation. It is that 
which distinguishes Christianity from all that is called 
religion; andin the language of another, I would 
say, that if “there be a central point in the system 
of Christianity, around which all the rest of the 
system moves, and on which it depends, it is the 
doctrine of Atonement, or the vicarious sufferings 
and death of Christ, in order that sinners may be 
pardoned and saved.” On the ground of the pro- 
visions of mercy now adverted to, I have felt myself 
authorized to meet you, to meet all wherever I have 
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preached the gospel, with the offer of a free and full 
salvation. I have not felt the least embarrassment 
from any supposed limitation in the provisions of 
grace, nor from any inability on the part of the sin- 
ner to comply with the terms of pardon, nor from 
any decree of reprobation or unwillingness on the 
part of God to accept and save any and every 
sinner who applies to him for pardon and life. I 
have never doubted, for a moment, the entire sin- 
cerity of God in his invitations and promises; and 
as these are extended to all without distinction or 
limitation, I have not hesitated to follow the ex- 
ample of the Bible, and press the calls of the gos- 
pel and. its offers of mercy upon all who have sat 
under my ministry. The atoning sacrifice of Christ 
his interceding love, his divine, his infinite fullness, 
the free and ample provisions of grace in the gospel 
have been themes on which I have delighted to 
dwell, and the more, as passing years have given 
me a deeper acquaintance with the nature and de- 
sign of the gospel, and have borne me and my peo- 
ple nearer to the great change of death and the 
scenes of an eternity at hand. 

I have however been fully aware, that free and 
full as are the offers of the gospel, nota child of 
Adam ever accepts of them, if left to himself. The 
universal plea is, I pray thee have me excused. 
Mankind are so insensible of their need of salvation 
by grace, are so estranged from God and enslaved 
by sin, that no arguments, no invitations, no warn- 
ings can persuade them to repent and come to Christ 
that they might have life. ‘There is need of a high- 
er power than man can exert to make sinners will- 
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ing to submit to God, and receive Christ as their 
Saviour. This forces upon God, if I may so speak, 
the necessity of exerting his power in order to con- 
vert and save men, and makes salvation, from be- 
ginning to end, amatter of mere grace. The offer 
of mercy is made to all; all reject it; and it then 
remains with God to determine, in the exercise of 
his own infinite wisdom and goodness, whom he 
will save and whom leave to pursue their own cho- 
sen way to ruin. He does so determine; and while 
all who are saved will owe their salvation to his 
free, sovereign grace, those who perish will have 
none to blame but themselves. The cause of their 
ruin is told in one word; they would not come to 
Christ that they might have life. Thus at the last 
day, every mouth will be stopped ; God will be clear 
when he judges, and every sinner, as he goes away 
into the world of despair, will be constrained to 
feel that he destroyed himself. 

In regard to revivals of religion, I have believed 
that while it is God’s prerogative to awaken and 
convert sinners, he sometimes pours out his spirit 
with greater copiousness and power than at others, 
and that in consequence more are awakened and 
converted at some times than at others. This is 
briefly the theory of revivals. They are the work 
of God’s spirit, moving Christians to increased activ- 
ity and prayerfulness, and causing sinners to think 
on their ways and turn their feet into the path of 
life. These works of heavenly mercy are not new 
in our world. ‘They are not of modern invention, 
nor are they peculiarly American, as some have pre- 
tended. In every age, since there has been a church 
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in the world, there have been seasons of special divine 
influence, when the friends of God have been great- 
ly quickened and refreshed, and sinners in great 
numbers have been simultaneously brought to re- 
pentance and salvation. This church, as were the 
churches of New England in general, was planted 
in the spirit of revivals; and it has, during its whole 
history, shared, in a greater or less degree, in these 
precious visitations of mercy. During the last 
twenty years of the ministry of my venerated pre- 
decessor there were four seasons of special religious 
interest in this congregation, in which the church 
was greatly increased both in number and graces, 
and the tone of piety in the city much elevated and » 
improved. Besides other occasional periods of more 
than usual religious interest, there have been seven 
special seasons of revival enjoyed by the church 
since I became its pastor. I regard those as my 
harvest seasons, and [remember them with devout 
gratitude to God as seasons of special mercy to my 
beloved people, when the friends of Christ were 
greatly refreshed in spirit and the impenitent in 
large numbers were moved, as by the power of a 
present God, to inquire what they must do to be 
saved, and as far as man can judge, were truly con- 
verted to Christ. These have been of all ages, and 
of every character and standing in society,—the 
young, the middle-aged, and the aged; the obscure 
and the elevated; the universalist and the sceptic, 
the moral and the immoral, the warm-hearted and 
the imaginative, together with the cool, the deliber- 
ative and the cautious,—all these have I seen min- 
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gling together, in awakened feeling and anxious in- 
quiry, and seeking mercy at the foot of the cross. 

I have never supposed, however, that all who pro- 
fess to be converted at such seasons, or at any sea- 
son, are of course Christians. I have learnt from 
the divine Teacher, that whenever his servants sow 
wheat, an enemy is always ready to sow tares ; and 
while I have aimed to exercise a discriminating 
judgment in admitting persons to the church, I have 
had no doubt, that some numbered with the friends 
of Christ here will not be owned as his at the last 
day. But after making all due allowance for cases 
of self-deception, it still remains a fact, and I grate- 
fully mention it to the praise of God’s grace, that if 
there are here any sincere and devoted Christians, 
any watchful, prayerful, self-denying and useful 
friends of the Saviour, they are to be found among 
those chiefly who have been brought into the church 
as fruits of the revivals with which God has merci- 
fully blessed us. The same I doubt not is true of 
the other evangelical churches in the city. And 
far, far distant be the day when the professed friends 
of God here shall indulge any suspicion of the re- 
ality and importance of revivals, or any disposition 
to undervalue and bring into disrepute the special 
visitations of the Holy Spirit. I bless God for the 
silent dews of his grace. I bless him also for the 
gentle rain and for the copious shower. I would 
not limit the Most High, nor prescribe the mode in 
which he shall shed down the influences of his spirit. 
I would rather pray, that I and my people may al- 
ways be prepared to welcome those. influences at 
whatever time and in whatever form they come, 
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share largely in their blessed efforts and by them be 
fitted for heaven. 

I have firmly believed religion, vital, experimen- 
tal religion to be of supreme importance to every 
human being, indispensable to peace and happiness 
here, and to pardon and salvation hereafter ; and 
while I have aimed to magnify its importance in my 
preaching, and to press it upon your attention as the 
richest and most needed blessing that can be sought 
from God or He bestow on man; I have always 
believed and taught, that all who truly possess it are 
a peculiar people, redeemed by the blood of Christ 
and sanctified by his spirit, called to come out from 
the world, and to live not unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them and arose again. A religion 
of mere profession, or of fashion, or of convenience, 
or of decent forms, I have ever spoken of as a delu- 
sion, and every hope based on such a religion, I have 
believed will perish as the spider’s web, when God 
taketh away the soul. I have insisted upon it, ina 
great variety of ways, that a religion which does not 
distinguish you from the world, a religion that does 
not abide in you as a living principle of feeling and 
action, that does not make you prayerful, conscien- 
tious, watchful over your heart and life, tenderly 
regardful of the honor of God, and benevolently de- 
sirous of the salvation of men, will be of no avail to 
you on the great day of trial. 

On no subject have I preached so much or so fre- 
quently as on the nature and effects of true re- 
ligion. I have been anxious to leave no doubt in the 
mind of any one of my hearers, that the religion 
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power, an indwelling operative principle, purifying 
the affections, overcoming the world and conform- 
ing the character and life to the will of God. How- 
ever I may have failed on other points, here, I am 
sure, my instructions have been full and distinct, and 
in reviewing this part of my ministry, I feelin my 
conscience that I may say, I am pure from the blood 
of all men. 

I have believed and taught that a consistent, du- 
tiful Chrsitian life is the only preparation for a peace- 
ful and happy death. To professions and appearances 
on a death-bed, I have attached very little impor- 
tance, where they have not been preceded by a 
religious life. Every year of my ministry has more 
and more confirmed me in the belief, which I have 
often declared in your hearing, that for those who 
put off religion till the sick and dying hour there is 
very little hope of salvation. I have always ob- 
served that persons die very much as they have 
lived. If they have lived in sin, they usually die 
in sin. If they have lived near to God, they usually 
die near to him, and afford comfortable evidence that 
they go to dwell in his presence. And it is among 
the most grateful recollections of my ministry, that 
so many of those to whom [have broken the bread 
of life, have closed their eyes on this world in peace- 
ful hope of a glorious immortality. I watched them 
as they pursued their pilgrimage on earth; it was 
bright with duty and hope. I saw them as they drew 
near the close of their course ; they were establish- 
edandcalm. I heard them sing as they entered the 
dark valley ; “the Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want ;” and pressing the parting hand in token that 
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all was well, I beheld them take their upward. flight 
to enter into the joy of their Lord. Never have I felt 
religion to be so precious, never have I felt the toils 
and anxieties of the ministry to be so light, or its 
rewards so glorious, as when I have passed the peo- 
ple of my charge, the friends of Jesus, one after 
another, into the hands of their Redeemer, and tak- 
ing leave of them in the dying room, have gone 
away comforted by the blessed hope of meeting 
them again in the world of light, my joy and crown 
of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Ihave believed too, that it isan awful thing to die 
without religion; to come to the close of life un- 
reconciled to God and unmeet to dwell in his pres- 
ence. And many a death-bed scene have I wit- 
nessed which has fully confirmed allI have ever be- 
lieved or spoken on this subject. I have never 
found the sick and dying room any other than a 
room of cheerlessness and gloom to the impenitent 
and the worldly; and many of this character have 
departed in the midst of us, having no hope in their 
end. They died and made no sign; and the mind 
shrinks from following them to their state in eterni- 
ty. Witness, as I have been, of many such sad and 
gloomy scenes, I have spoken of them much and 
solemnly in my preaching ; and to day I stand before 
you to declare again, and with a deeper conviction 
than ever of its truth, that while death is infinite 
gain to the righteous, full of peace and hope ; it is 
infinite loss to the wicked, an hour of trembling 
and despair, mournful presage of death eternal. 

Finally, I have believed that all men are now in 
a state of probation, on trial for eternity; and that 
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after spending the brief, uncertain period allotted 
them on earth, they must die, appear before God in 
judgment and be fixed in their final dwelling place, 
in heaven or in hell. 

This great truth, of all others the most solemn 
and weighty, is pressed on my belief by all that I 
read in the Bible, by all that I see around me, and by 
all that I know of God, or of my own constitution 
and destiny. I must die, my people must die; and 
after death cometh the judgment. ‘The one is as 
certain as the other; and it is equally certain, that 
you, that J, that all men must feel forever in another 
world the consequences of living and acting in this; 
must, on leaving the body, appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, each to give account of him- 
self; and the result of that trial will be everlasting 
life or everlasting wo to every soul of man. 

If these things are true, it is plain that they are of 
infmite importance to be understood and realized by 
every human being. I have fully believed them to 
be true and have therefore spoken of them with 
great frequency and urgency in discharging among 
you the duties of the ministry. I have endeavored 
to bear it in mind, that I watch for souls as one that 
must give account; and knowing that I must soon 
die and go to appear before my Judge, it has been 
my earnest desire and prayer so to speak to you of 
the great things of God and salvation, that I might 
give up my account with joy and not with grief. 
Whether what I have believed and spoken @s true, 
coming scenes will soon demonstrate. 

And here I deem it proper to state that the sys- 
tem of doctrine and duty which has constituted 
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the basis and the burden of my preaching, during the 
time I have served you in the ministry, is the same 
for substance, which has been taught and held in 
this church ever since its establishment, two hun- 
dred and twelve years ago. That it was held and 
taught by Hooker and Stone, the first pastors of 
the church, admits of no doubt. And so it was 
also, with some unessential variety as to modes of 
statement and explanation, by all who have here 
sustained the pastoral office. In respect to Dr. 
Strong my ‘immediate predecessor, I know of no 
man living or departed, with whose views of reli- 
gious doctrine and duty my own more nearly accord. 
He was a great and a good man,and he was owned 
of God as an eminent instrument of reviving reli- 
gion in this church and congregation, and of distin- 
guished usefulness to the cause of Christ in general. 
It was my privilege to enter into his-labors, and 
though I call no man father upon earth, it has been 
matter of great satisfaction, that I have not felt my- 
self under any necessity of pulling down what he 
built up; but have been able to hold the same sys- 
tem of truth and pursue the same general course in 
my preaching which were so eminently blessed of 
God under his ministrations. The character of this 
church then, whatever it is or may have been from 
the first, has been formed under the influence of the 
evangelical system of doctrine; a system that em- 
braces as its fundamental principles, the divinity and 
atonement of Jesus Christ, the fall and consequent 
entire sinfulness and ruin of man, the necessity of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justification by 
faith in the Redeemer, the moral government and 
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universal providence of God, and a future state of 
everlasting rewards and punishments to be adjudged 
to men according to the deeds done in the body. 
These are the principles on which this church was 
planted, and in the faith of which it has prospered. 
They are the principles on which the New England 
churches in general were planted, and in the faith 
of which they have prospered, as no other churches 
ever did since the days of the Apostles. And I con- 
clude at present by repeating, the words of two 
of the venerable fathers of New England uttered 
by them just before they ascended to their reward 
in heaven.*—“ We do earnestly testify that if any 
who are given to change, do rise up to unhinge the 
well established churches in this land (from these 
principles) it will be the duty and interest of the 
churches to examine whether the men of this tres- 
pass are more prayerful, more watchful, more zeal- 
ous, more patient, more heavenly, more universally 
conscientious, and harder students, and better schol- 
ars, and more willing tobe informed and advised, 
than those great and good men who left unto the 
churches what they now enjoy; if they be not so, 
it will be wisdom for the children to forbear pulling 
down with their own hands the houses of God 
which were built by their wiser fathers, until they 
have better satisfaction.” 


* Rey. John Higginson and Rev. William Hubbard. 


DISCOURSE II. 


II Corintutas, 4; 13,— Wr aso BELIEVE, AND THEREFORE SPEAK.” 


Having in the preceding discourse presented an 
outline of the doctrines and duties on which I have 
mainly insisted in my preaching, I proceed next to 
consider the results; to inquire what has been the 
fruit of the ministry I have exercised among you 
now thirty years. Before attempting this however, 
I deem it proper to say, that in preaching as I have 
and what I have, I have endeavored to keep in view 
three things. 

1. To be understood. Believing that the truth of 
God is the great instrument by which the heart is 
renewed and the soul fitted for heaven, I have aimed 
to present that truth without concealment or dis- 
guise. With what success others must judge; but 
I can honestly say that it has been my constant en- 
deavor so to preach the gospel as to make it intelli- 
gible to every attentive hearer. Ihave very spar- 
ingly, as you will bear me witness, introduced into 
this pulpit matters of curious or doubtful speculation. 
I have not preached philosophy or metaphysics, or 
literature, or science, however valuable these may 
be in their place; but the plain, simple gospel of 
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Jesus Christ which alone can make you wise unto sal- 
vation. Ihope I may say that I have felt, in some 
measure, the weight of my responsibility, as one ap- 
pointed to watch for souls; and have consequently 
dwelt most on subjects, which, though not the 
most popular or most pleasing to the unrenewed 
heart, seemed to me best adapted to awaken the 
conscience and excite to action. I have been aware 
that the inculcation of some of the doctrines and du- 
ties on which I have much insisted was little adapt- 
ed toexcite admiration or win applause ; but I trust 
Ican truly say, that it has not beenso much my ob- 
ject to please my hearers as to save them; not so 
much to gain their good opinion as to stand approv- 
ed of my God and Judge. 

_ 2. Another object I have kept in view in preach- 
ing has been, that my hearers might feel the weight 
and importance of the truths and duties inculcated. 
Mere intellectual assent to the teachings of the 
Bible I have regarded as of little importance. I 
know well that a man may hold every article of a 
correct creed, and yet be in his sins, unforgiven of 
God, and unmeet for heaven. While therefore I 
have labored to present correct views of the gospel 
as a system of truth, it has always been, that you 
might feel its importance and be sanctified by its 
power. With this object in view, I have not so 
much addressed the imagination as the conscience. 
I have not attempted to amuse the fancy or gratify 
the taste, but my aim has been to impress the mind 
and move the heart, by a clear and faithful applica- 
tion of truth and motive to the higher and more 
controlling faculties of the soul. I have never be- 
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lieved that abstruse speculations, or curious theoriz- 
ing, or smooth words, or fine figures are of any use 
in accomplishing the great ends of the ministry,— 
bringing sinners to repentance and preparing saints 
for heaven. Ihave therefore never given them any 
prominency in my preaching. The work in which 
I have been engaged has seemed to me too solemn 
and weighty to admit of much attention to such 
things. Ihave earnestly desired to avoid giving 
any just ground of offence ; but on asubject involv- 
ing the immortal interests of those for whom I am 
appointed to watch, I have felt it my duty to speak 
plainly, to speak earnestly and pointedly, to the 
heart and the conscience, so that what I said might 
be understood, believed and felt. 

3. A third object I have had in view has been to 
engage my hearers to exemplify in practice the 
truths and duties placed before them from the word 
of God. Ihave valued nothing in preaching, but 
what had, at least in my own view, a practical bear- 
ing on the character and conduct, fully persuaded 
that as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also. This has led me often, 
and in a great variety of ways, to insist on the utter 
worthlessness of all knowledge, profession and feel- 
ing which do not lead to holiness of heart and life. 
I have ever felt that the great object of my ministry 
among you could be accomplished only as, with the 
blessing of God, it made you Christians, Bible Chris- 
tians, humble, prayerful, useful Christians ; and the 
attainment of this great end, in respect to the peo- 
ple of my charge, has, I can truly say, been the ob- 
ject of my studies, my preaching and my prayers; 
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and I have uniformly felt that the labors of that 
week and that Sabbath were lost which did not 
have the effect to make you more circumspect, con- 
scientious and faithful in the various duties of piety 
towards God and benevolence towards men. 

Such have been the leading objects I have pro- 
posed to myself in preaching the gospel. It has 
been my daily prayer that I might keep them ever 
before me in selecting the subjects of my discourses, 
and in the preparation and delivery of them. That 
I have not often failed to adopt the best means to 
accomplish these objects, it would be great arro- 
gance to pretend. I can only say, that to instruct, 
to impress and to persuade you to be devoted, use- 
ful, happy Christians, living not to yourselves, but 
unto him who died for you and rose again—this has 
been my sincere desire and constant aim. 

I may add, in passing, that I have never supposed 
my work to be done by the labors of the study and 
the pulpit. Pastoral duties I have always regarded 
as among the most important and arduous that per- 
tain to the sacred office. And though in the perfor- 
mance of these duties I have come as far short of 
my wishes as of yours, still you will bear me wit- 
ness, that I have been with you in season and out 
of season, that I have devoted to you all my time 
and strength; having had no other occupation or 
pursuit, but that of ministering to your spiritual wel- 
fare in the pulpit and out of it; devoting to each 
department of labor such proportion of time and at- 
tention as seemed to me best adapted to secure the 
great ends of the ministry I have been called to ex- 
ercise among you. 
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Let us turn now to consider the results of that 
ministry, the fruits which under God it has yielded 
in conversion, in spiritual improvement and prepar- 
ation for heaven. And here the remark occurs, 
that the ultimate effects of the ministry, by whom- 
soever exercised, lie in eternity, and cannot be fully 
known till the revelations of the finalday. Weare 
at present very incompetent judges of our success. 
Much of what we gather as fruit may, under the 
scrutiny of a higher tribunal, be cast away as worth- 
less. In many instances too, useful and even saving 
impressions may have been made by a faithful ex- 
hibition of God’s truth, of which we never hear in 
the present world. It has often cheered and en- 
couraged me in my work to learn, months and years 
afterwards, of good done by my preaching which 
seemed to me at the time as water spilt upon the 
ground. And it is doubtless true, that no faithful 
ministration of God’s word ever fails of producing 
some good effect. A silent unperceived influence 
goes forth from it to warn some, and to quicken 
others in the divine life, and to accomplish results 
in the great work of salvation which may never 
come to our knowledge till we learn them in another 
state of being. Still there are fruits of the ministry 
whichare visible, and can, in some measure, be esti- 
mated in the present world; and it is useful, some- 
times to contemplate these fruits, that we may ren- 
der praise to God for his grace, and gather encour- 
agement to abound more and more in his work in 
time to come. 

This church, the first planted in the state, has 
for more than two centuries shared largely in 
the favor of God. Its nine departed pastors, 
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having finished their course in connection with the 
church, lie buried with the people to whom they 
ministered. WhenI was ordained its pastor, on 
the fourth of March 1818, it consisted of about four 
hundred members. Since that time its numbers 
have been much increased, and I trust also its graces. 
With all its imperfections, and short comings in 
duty—and they are many—I feel that I have much 
reason for thankfulness to God in the review of the 
state of the church as a whole. I have before stated 
that during my ministry we have been favored with 
seven seasons ofthe special visitation of God’s spirit, 
resulting in comparatively large accessions to our 
communion ; and also, as far as we can judge, in a 
substantial increase of our spiritual strength. There 
have been admitted to the church, during my pas- 
torship, 1256 members, of whom there are now 
connected with it 519. Adding to these the 64 
surviving members, who were admitted before my 
ordination, it makes the whole number belonging to 
the church at the present time 583. Oh, that there 
were good ground to hope that all who thus be- 
long to our communion, will stand approved of 
God at the final day. But the largest charity will 
not allow us to anticipate this. They are not all 
Israel who are of Israel, not all Christians who pro- 
fess to be such. Some, who have been of us, have 
gone out from us, and some who still remain give 
little evidence of true piety; while others, by their 
inconstancy and undutifulness, painfully impress us 
with apprehension that they will fail of eternal life. 
But making all proper allowance for some few cases 
of defection, and for others of doubtful Christian 
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character, there can be no question, I think, that 
the tone of piety in the church as a whole, has been 
rising. ‘There is certainly much more spiritual ac- 
tivity and enterprise than formerly; much more, in 
my opinion, of exemplary Christian living, and a 
very great increase of liberality in sustaining benev- 
olent institutions. When I came here an annual 
contribution to the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut was the only regular contribution made in this 
congregation for sending the gospel to the destitute ; 
and that rarely rose much over one hundred dollars. 
Foreign Missions were then in their infancy, and had 
only occasionally received aid here. Now, besides 
Home and Foreign Missions, numerous other benev- 
olent objects claim and receive a yearly donation 
from us; and most gratifying has it been to observe, 
that the sums contributed to these various objects 
have been steadily increasing. Besides individual 
charities, and such as are given to local or private 
objects,—some of them munificent, and in the ag- 
gregate amounting to a large sum,—the contribu- 
tions in this congregation to different objects of 
Christian benevolence during the last ten years have 
averaged 6,000 dollars a year. 

“ Let this be mentioned only to the praise of God’s 
grace ; as for ourselves we have no cause for self- 
complacency. What of good we have received, 
has come from God; what of it we have done, has 
fallen far, very far below the demands of duty.” 
We have all occasion to confess with deep humility 
before God that we have been unprofitable servants, 
and are unworthy of the least of all the blessings he 
has bestowed upon us. © Nor in what I have said of 
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this church, have I meant to affirm any thing as 
peculiar, or confined to ourselves. Substantially 
the same, I suppose, might be said of the other 
evangelical churches in the city. There has been 
in all of them a large increase of membership; I 
doubt not also of piety, as I know there has been 
of liberality in promoting objects of Christian 
benevolence. Thirty years ago the number of pro- 
fessing Christians in the city compared with the 
whole population was twenty per cent., or two in 
every ten. Now it is thirty per cent., or three in 
every ten. Nor has the increase been in mere 
numbers. The general type of piety, I am confi- 
dent, is more elevated, consistent, and fa{tfful than 
it was whenI commenced my ministry. It would \@ 
be easy indeed to find fault with the kind and char- 
acter of religon that prevails in the midst of us. 
And doubtless itis in many respects exceedingly 
defective ; coming far short of the symmetry and 
efficiency required in the scriptures. But I speak 
of it comparatively; and I feel that we should 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God, the Author of all 
good, if we did not gratefully acknowledge that 
much has been done, though much remains yet to 
be done. No question, there is much imperfection in 
our religion, much of bustle and noise, of profession 
and show in many of the religious movements of 
the day. But there is much also of the real power 
of godliness. It would be strange if it were not so, 
in the midst of our abundant means of Christian im- 
provement, and our many revivals of religion. And 
it isso. Religion here, as elsewhere, has for many 
years past been advancing in all the most desirable 
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and useful characteristics of religion. It is on the 
whole of the right kind. It is religion alive and in 
motion. It is not speculation ; it is not mysticism ; 
it is not the luxury of retirement, or of recluse 
meditation. It is what the day requires; it is ac- 
tivity in the field; it is seizing the means and oppor- 
tunities with which Providence is furnishing us, to 
accomplish its purposes; it is employing our hands 
as we rise from our knees, and after asking, Lord, 


. what wilt thou have me to do, going forth to do it. 


But I wander from my object. I have spoken of 
the prosperity enjoyed in this congregation since I 
have been connected with it as a minister. It has 
_been great, and should awaken in us the liveliest 


gratitude to the kind Author and Giver of all good. 


But it is proper on this passing away of a whole 
generation, to notice some of the changes which 
have taken place in the midst of and around us. 
These are greater than can well be conceived by 
any who have not witnessed them. As I look round 
upon this congregation it scarcely seems like the 
same one I addressed here thirty years ago. And 
it isnot. Very few are here to day who were 
present then. Never shall I forget the emotions 
that filled my bosom when first I passed up the 
aisle to enter this pulpit. I was struck with awe. 
I seemed to be in the midst of an assembly of Ro- 
man senators, so many grey-headed and venerable 
men were before and around me. But they are 
gone, all gone, many of them men of choice spirit 
and of noble character, pillars of the church and 
society—the like, in many respects, we shall not see 
again. As I utter these sentences their venerable 
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forms rise before me, and I seem to see them occu- 
pying these seats as formerly, and listening, with 
grave, benignent countenance, to the word of God. 
I loved and venerated them while living ; I mourn- 
ed them when dead, and the hope that I shall meet 
them in the heavenly world, when my work is 
done, makes that world seem more attractive, and 
the way thither shorter and pleasanter. Of 204 
male members of the congregation when I was set- 
. tled, 110 are supposed to be dead, and only 88 are 
now living, members of this Society. Of 400 per- 
sons who belonged to this church when I was or- 
dained, 64 only remain in the midst of us. The 
rest are dead or have removed to other places. Of 
a numerous Committee consisting of nearly twenty, 
who acted in my call and settlement, only one sur- 
vives in this church,* and one in the North Church. 
And of the Council called to assist at my ordination, 
composed of twenty ministers with their delegates, 
eight only of the clerical members are living. Six 
out of twelve deacons who have held their office in 
this church since I came here have died. How many 
funerals I have attended since my settlement, I am 
unable to state with accuracy; but from the best esti- 
mate I can make, it must be considerably over five 
hundred,—five hundred immortal beings, once a part 
of my pastoral charge, their bodies now in the 
grave, their souls in eternity ; among them five of 
my own children; four sleeping in the burying 
ground where many of your friends lie interred, and 
one far away among strangers on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. And still the mighty stream that conveys 


* Mr. Wadsworth, since dead. 
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all living beings to eternity is sweeping on, and 
soon it will bear us away to our final dwelling place. 
Nor should we be grieved at this, seeing our friends 
so many of them have gone before us; and this 
world is so fast loosing its attractions, and the one 
above is receiving our dearest treasures. This is 
not our dwelling-place, not our home. How affect- 
ingly is this fact pressed upon our attention by the 
scenes of mortality that have passed before our 
eyes during the last thirty years. Surely,if any 
thing can make us solicitous to have a home, a 
dwelling place above, it must be the certainty there 
is, that the places which now know us will svon 
know us no more. 

The changes just adverted to have given a new 
aspect not only to this congregation, but to society 
in general around us. The city which thirty years 
ago contained about 4,500 inhabitants, has now 
risen to nearly 11,000; and as I walk your streets, 
I am affected at beholding so many new faces, and 
so comparatively few that were familiar when I 
came here. The general appearance of society has 
almost entirely changed. Whole families have 
been broken up; whole streets have changed their 
population ; and the places of business and resort, 
vacated by their former occupants, are now filled 
by others, who have grown up, or have come in 
among us. 

To not afew present my ordination has become 
a matter of history. They were not then in being, 
or were mere children; but have now risen to man- 
hood and are standing at the head of families. 
Many who were then in the vigor of life are now in 
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the decline of their years; while the great majority 
of those who were present on that occasion, and 
bore a part in forming the connection between this 
people and their pastor, have passed away, gathered 
to the great congregation of the dead. Then, there 
were but two Congregational churches in the city, 
now there are four, or rather five, including the 
African; and while every ecclesiastical society in 
town, except this, has, within the period under re- 
view, erected for itself a new place of worship, 
there have been gathered eight other congregations, 
now furnished with new and commodious houses in 
which they meet to pay their devotions. Not a 
minister remains on the ground who was here at 
the time of my settlement; and several of the 
churches have changed their pastors three, and 
some of them four and five times. By the good 
hand of God upon us, this congregation, in the 
midst of all these changes, has held on the even 
tenor of its way, with very slight variations as to 
the number in attendance on its worship, and not 
disturbed by any “division, discord or jar.” It has 
furnished the members chiefly in the formation of 
two other churches and congregations, and still it 
sustains its own. As its pastor I have enjoyed, to 
an extent I never dared anticipate, its confidence, 
and support. I came here in much fear and trem- 
bling from inexperience and insufficiency. I have 
been with you in much peace and happines, through 
your forbearance and the help of God. I came 
here in the freshness and vigor of my age; I have 
spent with you the strength, the best of my life. 
Oh! what a curtailment are thirty years of the brief 
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span allotted us on earth. I should be insensible 
indeed not to feel this; and though, through the 
goodness of God, I can yet say with Caleb of old; 
As yet lam as strong this day as I was in the day 
that Moses sent me ; as my strength was then, even 
so is my strength now, for war, both to go out and 
to come in; still I cannot but be reminded that my 
sun has turned its meridian, and as it hastens to its 
going down, it bids me speed my work, for the 
night cometh when I cannot work. For the much 
kindness I have received from my people, I would 
express my grateful acknowledgments; for the in- 
numerable and most undeserved mercies, I have re- 
ceived from my Lord and Saviour, I would render 
him devout and humble thanks; and praising him 
for the past and confiding in him for the future, 
Traise to him my prayer, that for the time I have 
yet to spend among you, and the service I have yet 
to perform for you, he will cheer me with his pres- 
ence and aid me by his grace, that so I may finish 
my course with joy and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God. 

Ihave adverted to some of the changes which 
have taken place in the state of society around us 
during the last thirty years. There are others of a 
more cheering and animating character which it 
may be proper briefly to notice. I have sometimes 
heard in certain quarters lugubrious notes, as if our 
city was declining in prosperity, and in danger of 
losing its attractions as a place of enterprise and 
thrift. I have seen no evidence of this during the 
time I have been here. The growth of the city 
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has not been rapid, but sure and healthy. The peo- 
ple have always seemed to me remarkable for their 
wariness and caution. They are not easily drawn 
into new or untried schemes. Asa general fact, 
they are much better satisfied with the slow and 
sure gains of a moderate and safe business, than 
with the flattering, though uncertain results of ad- 
venturous speculation. They lay their plans with 
deliberation, and pursue them with prudence and 
care. Hence the prosperity of the city has been 
gradual, its growth slow; still continually and stead- 
ily growing, during the whole time I have been 
here ; and growing too in all those interests which 
are best adapted to form an intelligent, virtuous and 
happy state of society. I see evidence of this, 
comparing the present with the past, in your streets, 
in your houses, in your stores and offices, in your 
social and domestic comforts, in your public build- 
ings, in your schools and literary advantages, in your 
churches and in the various humane and benevolent 
institutions which are here established, at once an 
ornament and blessing to the city. The contrast in 
these respects between what is and what was thirty 
years ago cannot well be conceived, except by 
those who have witnessed the change. If the pro- 
gress has been slow, it has been steady, and a foun- 
dation is laid on which it may be expected to go 
forward in time to come. That the state of re- 
ligion is very much in advance of what it was thirty 
years ago, both in the relative number of its 
professors, its activity and efficiency, I have before 
intimated. The same is true with regard to the 
general tone of morals. Bad things enough we 
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have indeed in the midst of us; and it may be ad- 
mitted that there is among us a low, vicious class 
of persons who are as low and vicious as any that 
have ever found a habitation here. But in the 
middling andhigher classes there has been a decided 
improvement in these latter years in all that is 
meant by good morals. Among these classes there 
is far less intemperance than formerly, less gam- 
bling, less profane swearing and Sabbath breaking ; 
a higher degree of respect for religion and its 
institutions, and amore general disposition to attend 
public worship. Ispeak advisedly on this subject, 
and could easily adduce facts in proof of what I say. 
But it is not necessary. No one qualified to judge 
in the case can well doubt the correctness of the 
statement now made. ‘Then, in regard to the state 
of our schools, I can hardly think with patience of 
what they were thirty years ago, when I see what 
they are now. The improvement has been im- 
mense, in buildings, in books, in apparatus, in the 
qualifications of teachers, and in the manner and 
success of teaching. The High School recently 
established in the city is a great addition to our 
educational system, and promises to be a rich bless- 
ing to the successive generations of our youth. It 
would be easy to enlarge on this general topic, but 
time will not permit. Nor is it perhaps a subject 
exactly appropriate to the occasion. But I could 
not forbear to express the strong conviction I have, 
that with all the imperfections and evils which we 
have to complain of in the social and moral state of 
our city, it is very far in advance of what it was at 
the commencement of the period we are reviewing, 
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and furnishes the most abundant occasion for grati- 
tude to God that the lines have fallen to us in so 
pleasant a place, and that we have so goodly a 
heritage. Let us hope and pray that the improve- 
ments which have been referred to as having taken 
place in our day may continue to go forward in time 
to come; and that this city of our habitation may 
be in fact, what by its natural and social advantages 
it is fitted to be, an abode of all that is intelligent, 
enterprising, virtuous, Christian and happy. 

It would be pertinent from the view now taken 
of the past to suggest various lessons of instruction, 
warning and encouragement, urging to renewed 
duty and to more earnest, unreserved consecration 
to the service of God our Saviour. But no time 
remains to enter upon this wide field of remark. 
I trust we all feel, my beloved friends, that we are 
under the strongest and most endearing obligations 
of gratitude and praise to God for the many and 
distinguishing mercies he has bestowed upon us 
since we have sustained to each other the tender 
and solemn relation of pastor and people. Norcan 
we fail to be deeply affected and humbled before 
God, when we consider what poor returns we have 
made for all his benefits, and how far we have 
come short of the duty and service which we were 
bound to render to him our Redeemer and King. 
The past cannot be recalled. But let us derive 
admonition and quickening from it in regard to the 
future. Let us enter with new devotion and earn- 
estness into the service of our God; and whatever of 
time or opportunity may yet remain to us, let all be 
consecrated and used for the one great purpose of 
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honoring our Saviour, and of preparing ourselves 
and others for the inheritance of the saints in glory. 
And let all the members of this beloved church and 
congregation devote themselves afresh here this day, 
to their God, and the God of their fathers; and let all, 
especially my younger brethren and friends, gather 
around the standard erected here by Hooker and 
Stone, stand manfully by the principles they main- 
tained in laying the foundation of this communion, 
and which have beenso signally owned and blessed 
of God now for more than two hundred years. 
The fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do 
they live forever? No, they are gone; a long suc- 
cession of faithful pastors and devoted Christians 
once associated together here, are gone to be each 
other’s joy and crown of rejoicing in the kingdom 
of their Saviour. We, who are here to day, survive 
a little longer; when we too shall be gone from the 
scenes of earth and time and be gathered to the 
great congregation that have departed before us. 
O, that it may be to join in glory the dear ones 
whom we have known and loved in this house of 
our pilgrimage. We have taken a view of the past. 
We have seen how time has swept by, and borne 
away an entire generation to enternity since first 
my voice was heard in this pulpit. Thirty years 
we have been pursuing together the pilgrimage of 
life, our journey to eternity. Lift the curtain and 
look at the scenes which will transpire in relation 
tous ere another thirty years shall have passed away. 
The speaker and a large proportion of his hearers 
will, ere that period shall arrive, be dead and gone. 
Some who are now young, or in the meridian of 
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life may remain a while longer; but add only a few 
brief years to the period supposed, and all who 
hear me to-day will be gone, fixed in their change- 
less dwelling-place in eternity. This is certain. 
What other changes we may have to pass through 
ere we reach the end of our course, is known only 
to him who holds our destiny in his hand and rules 
over all. Trials, sicknesses, pains, the sundering of 
tender ties, by the death of friends, and griefs and 
sorrows of various kinds,—all these are scattered 
along the path-way of life, and none of us can ex- 
pect to escape them. Doubtless they will be poured 
into the cup of each one of usin greater or less 
measure ; and much, my dear friends, shall we 
need in that hour the supports of religion, the con- 
solations of God’s presence and love. Oh, that none 
of us may be found cut off from those consolations 
in the days of darkness and sorrow that are before 
us. 

But whatever the scenes that await us in the 
future journey of life, one thing is certain; ere 
another thirty years shall have passed away, much 
the larger part of this assembly will be dead ; fixed 
in their final dwelling-place. What will that place 
be? What will be our feelings and views in respect 
to those things of which we now speak and hear, and 
which have constituted the burden of my preaching 
during the years I have been among you as an em- 
bassador of Christ ? I preach to you of an all-per- 
fect and ever-blessed God, the Ruler and Judge of 
the world, whom every rational being is bound to 
love, fear and serve. How will you feel when 
summoned into the presence of this great Being, 
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and realize that your all for eternity depends on his 
will? I preach to you of man as fallen and ruined 
in sin, as standing in infinite need of the forgiving 
mercy and renewing grace of his God, and must 
experience it in a radical change of heart, or never 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Will this be found 
true or false on your entrance into eternity, in the 
great day of judgment and account? I preach to 
you of the provisions of mercy in Christ ; I declare 
to you a free and full salvation through a divine, 
almighty Redeemer, and I invite you, one and all, 
in his name, to come unto him and be saved. ° Will 
it be found in the day of trouble, in the day of 
death, in the day of this world’s doom, that these 
provisions were needless, or that you can be happy 
and stand approved of your Judge without them ? 
I preach to you of the Holy Spirit’s influence in 
renewing the heart and fitting the soul for heaven , 
I point you to his help as all sufficient, and freely 
promised to them that ask it, and [affirm that no 
religion is worth anything which is not of his pro- 
ducing, and that no hope is of the least value which 
is not based on achange of heart, and witnessed 
by a pious, Christian life. Will this be found true 
in the day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed ? I preach to you, in fine, of death 
and a judgment to come, of heaven and hell as being 
the destined abode of all human beings on their 
leaving the body, according as they are righteous 
or wicked, are saints or sinners, the friends or the 
enemies of God in this state of probation. Will this 
be found true? J believe that it will; I believe 
all that Ihave been wont to preach to you, in the 
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deepest feelings of my heart, and Iam willing to 
rest my all for eternity on its certainty. If any 
have doubts,a few years, a very few, will decide 
them; and awful indeed will be the decision, if 
through doubt or unbelief, any of you fail of heaven, 
and finally goaway into everlasting punishment. 
And now taking leave of the thirty years I have 
passed so happily in your service, I address my- 
self anew to the duties of the future. That fu- 
ture, to me all unknown, I cheerfully commit to the 
disposals of that gracious Being of whose goodness 
and mercy I have hitherto had so large experience. 
The vows of my ordination I here renew ; and to 
the spiritual welfare of those for whom I am ap- 
pointed to watch, consecrate whatever of life and 
strength may yet be granted me. And may the 
salvation of God descend and rest upon all of you, 
my beloved people ; and when this warfare is over, 
may we all be gathered into the kingdom of our Fa- 
ther to rejoice together forever in his presence. 
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Tr has been designed in the following pages, to exhibit “ The Pilgrims” 
and “The Fathers,” in their true evangelical spirit ; and to present a rapid, 
yet distinct outline of the ecclesiastical history of New England, in some- 
what more of a missionary point of view, than has been common. Some 
passages of the Discourse were omitted, at the time it was delivered. 

The day was very unfavorable for a large gathering, and but a small 
number assembled in the house of God. There were just about as many 
present, as the whole number of the emigrants, who came in the May- 
flower ; which, some may forget, was one hundred and one. But there 
was a grandeur in the scene, as the storm sounded from the ocean and 
above the summits of the hills, which few would venture to describe. All 
nature around seemed to unite in the celebration of the ‘ Landing of the 
Pilgrims.”” No one who joined in the religious exercises, could have 
needed much aid to his imagination and sensibilities, as he silently remem- 
bered those, whom he had come to honor,—when, 

‘ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea ! 


And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free !? 


DISCOURSE. 


BK OW ERB Ss, xaytiiucbs 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN ARE THE CROWN OF OLD MEN, AND THE GLORY OF 
CHILDREN ARE THEIR FATHERS, 


In respect to human happiness and glory, there is a 
remarkable difference between the words of the ‘holy 
men who of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” and those of other men generally, whatever their 
land or their language. Other men speak of happiness, 
without any reference to “joy in God,” or ‘delight in 
his law”; and of glory, when the Most High, who only 
is “great,” “wonderful in counsel and excellent in work- 
ing,” ‘is not in all their thoughts” of greatness, of wis- 
dom, and of excellency. But they, who, “at sundry 
times and in divers manners,” have spoken of happiness 
and glory, in the name of the “ Father of lights” and 
“the God of comfort,” always speak of happiness, as but 
“the pleasure of sin,” and of glory, as but “a vain show”’ 
and a fatal delusion, unless the “soul doth magnify the 
Lord,” and the “spirit rejoice in God” the “ Saviour.” 

It is, therefore, undoubtedly to be understood, that the 
“old men” who would find the crown” of their earthly 
satisfactions and hopes in “children’s children,” were 
those pre-eminently, who had feared the Lord from their 
youth, and whose “hoary head was a crown of glory,” 
because “found in the way of righteousness.”” And while 
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the ancient people of God accounted a numerous family 
and posterity a very special and signal favor, it was one 
of the most dreadful of all bitter experiences, to have 
sons and daughters, whose vicious and impious conduct 
would bring down their “grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” Hence “children’s children” could never be the 
“crown” of the ‘old men,” whom God would “not cast 
off in their old age,’’—unless they ‘walked in the stat- 
utes and ordinances of the law of the Lord,’”’ and gave 
promise of transmitting the legacy of a godly example to 
their own “children’s children.” 

‘© A man’s descendants,” says one of our wisest com- 
mentators, ‘ought to be his honor and comfort in old 
age. His children should be educated in such a manner, 
as may warrant a confidence that their pious and prudent 
conduct will render them such, and that they will train 
up their families in like manner; and it is the duty of 
children, and children’s children, to consult the credit of 
their progenitors, as far as it can be made consistent with 
superior obligations. Parents also should act in such a 
manner, that their children and posterity may be respected 
for their sakes, and have cause to rejoice in their relation 
to persons of such piety and wisdom. And thus it will 
be, in proportion as men attend to the dictates of heavenly 
wisdom.” 

In this free exposition of the spirit of the significant 
and beautiful language of the text, we have, as I con- 
ceive, a just and interesting view of the relation of 
children to parents, and of posterity to their ancestors. 
Natural talents and dispositions are very far from being 
always hereditary. Yet we often perceive as marked a 
likeness of intellectual endowments and original elements 
of character, between a parent and his offspring, and be- 
tween progenitors and their progeny, as we ever see of 
correspondence and resemblance in the features of coun- 
tenance, which unequivocally proclaim kindred blood and 
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acommon lineage. And while “that which is born of 
the Spirit, is spirit,” by a divine and not a human genera- 
tion, we are so instructed by the “ words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” and by the history of Providence, in 
respect to the covenant with Abraham, comprehending all 
believers in Christ among the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews,—that it should be accounted no strange thing, but 
a delightful fulfilment of the promises, if children, in this 
our beloved New England, should be found partakers of 
the richest of all the blessings of a God of love. And 
this too by their relation, not merely to parents, friends 
and benefactors whom they have seen and known, but to 
those fore-fathers and fore-mothers, who, for our sakes, 
and for God’s purposes, endured so much, and who have 
long since been translated from the duties, responsibilities, 
and trials of earth to a glorified immortality in heaven. 

The nations of this Western hemisphere and of the 
Old world, are now a spectacle of extraordinary interest 
to every intelligent and reflecting man in this country. 
We have hopes or fears, or hopes and fears, for our own, 
and for other lands. ‘These are different in different indi- 
viduals, but in all are materially affected by personal reli- 
gious principles and opinions. We may be unanimous in 
believing and proclaiming our own, our “native land, of 
every land the pride,” while. yet we may widely differ, 
when we trace our distinction as a people, to its real origin 
or source, through all the connected agencies, circum- 
stances, and influences. And as we judge of our own 
land, in its early history and its present and prospective 
condition, so are we likely to judge of the state and pros- 
pects of those kingdoms or republics, which are now as 
‘raging waves of the sea;” and so are we likely to deter- 
mine what may be our duty, as a nation, or as individuals, 
at this eventful conjuncture of the world’s affairs. 

In general terms, we refer to our ancestors and to the 
institutions which the Pilgrims and the Fathers of New - 
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England have founded and cherished, when we would 
explain the peculiar characteristics of their descendants, 
and rationally account for the manifold and unequalled 
excellency of “our goodly heritage.” Some will make 
this reference, but with very large reservations, if not 
very significant and somewhat inconsistent qualifications. 
There are those who will “garnish the sepulchres” of 
the “Pilgrims” of Plymouth Rock, and the “ Fathers” * 
their associates of Salem, Charlestown, Boston, and other 
primitive settlements; while they are slow to recognize 
the true secret of the moral worth, and energy, and en- 
durance, by which those godly sires achieved their noble 
deeds and won their renowned conquests and possessions. 
There are theorists and dreamers, who would have all 
forsake “the old paths,’ and enter upon one or another 
individual or social experiment, in full confidence of a 
progress and happiness, which no received form of Chris- 
tianity can ever secure or promote. On the other hand, 
we have those, and I bless God that the number is not 
small, who are more and more persuaded, that it was the 
distinctive faith, and the life inspired by that faith, of 
our ancestors, to which, under the watchful and benefi- 
cent care of their covenant God, we are now indebted 
for all that makes the difference between New England 
and New Grenada, or between Massachusetts and Mexico. 
It is believed also, with all the confidence of a self-evi- 
dent certainty, that to the same causes we are to ascribe 
the marvellous contrast of the American Revolution to 
the first revolution in France, and to all the other 
revolutions which have followed, on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

If we differ in regard to the leading and legitimate 
causes, which, working out their effects in past genera- 
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* Those who came to Plymouth are properly called “ The Pilgrims” ;— 
because they had sojourned in Holland. We speak of them as “the 
Fathers.” But “the Fathers” were not all “ Pilgrims.” 
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tions, have crowned the present with its chief blessing 
and glory, we shall of course differ in our judgment of 
the best means and aims, for the highest good of the 
generations which shall come after us. In our amazing 
increase of territory and population, we have some start- 
ling questions to be settled, in respect to which we 
must act in our political capacity, as citizens. But it is 
to me a great comfort to know, that there is a Power and 
Wisdom above all mortal power and policy; and that 
whatever rulers or statesmen may decree, or may strive to 
accomplish, He who says to the ocean billows—* Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, but no further,””—will, in his faith- 
fulness and loving kindness, and in his own sovereign 
right and appointed time, extend the dominion of truth 
and holiness; and will multiply, by thousands of thou- 
sands, the rREEMEN, who can shout the triumphs and 
rejoice in the felicities of ‘the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

Of all that have ever lived, there have never been any, 
upon the broad face of the earth, who more devoutly, 
than the “old men,” our fathers’ fathers, adopted the 
true sentiment of the words, that “children’s children are 
the crown of old men.’’ They are such, be it remem- 
bered, not by their numbers, or wealth, or worldly emi- 
nence, but by serving their generation according to the 
will of G'od ; or by cherishing and spreading the institu- 
tions and influences of that kingdom, which is established 
in the hearts of the “faithful in Christ Jesus.” And the 
day is far distant, before any who reverence the memory 
of illustrious progenitors, will have more reason than our- 
selves, to respond their loud Amen to the words—‘“ And 
the glory of children are their fathers!” 

From the character of the Fathers of New England, 
and from the history of their children and “children’s 
children,” I propose to show, that, in accordance with the 
genuine import of the sacred aphorism of the text,—we 
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have the most grateful occasion to praise God, both for 
the “Glory” and the “ Crown.” 


For a long period, America was to Christians of Europe 
the great field of missionary effort. It is even maintained, 
that the inspiring idea of Columbus was derived from the 
prophecies ; and that Isabella, his patron, made the con- 
version of the heathen an object “paramount to all the 
rest.” When our Fathers came hither, these were all 
“ foreign parts :” it was all heathen ground. Long after 
their coming, the churches in England were accustomed 
to pray in their songs :— 

“ Dark America convert, 
And every pagan land.” 


And if I do not mistake, these lines are still sung, strange- 
ly as they sound to the ear of a New England man who 
may chance to hear them. So vast is the change; so 
accustomed are we to our Christian institutions ; that we 
are all in danger of forgetting that we live upon the soil 
that has been rescued from Paganism. Never, never 
should it be forgotten! And never should it be forgotten, 
that the settlement of New England was in reality, though 
not in name, a Missionary Enterprise. Or if you please to 
call it by other terms, you may call it a Mission of Hvan- 
gelical Colonization ; and you may proclaim it in every 
language, as the sublimest mission of modern times. 

The History of New England is yet to be written. 
Posterity may, perhaps, do justice to the memory of our 
Fathers. But it is incumbent on their living “children’s 
children” to acquaint themselves with their character, 
and never be unmindful of their extraordinary virtues 
and achievements. 'Those persecuted and exiled Puritans 
had no such purpose in coming hither, as has often been 
ascribed to them, even by some of their favored descend- 
ants. It was not for political immunities, nor republican 
institutions. In the “love of Christ constraining ” them, 
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it was for the advancement of that Reformation, which, a 
century after it had moved all Christendom, was still but 
in part accomplished ; for they were not satisfied, that the 
‘‘ Prince of life”? should only be acknowledged by the 
church, in his prophetical and priestly offices. It was, that 
as ‘the Lord’s freemen,” they might give him his xineny 
RIGHT, and thus be “complete in him, which is the Head 
of all principality and power.” It was, that in the “ liber- 
ty,” ‘wherewith the Son makes free,” they might enjoy 
the gospel, without “human mixtures and temptations ;”’ 
and worship in peace, ‘ while worshipping in spirit and in 
truth.” It was for the holier and surer training of a conse- 
crated progeny, at the distance of a ‘‘ nine hundred league 
ocean,” from the corruptions of the old world. And not 
least of all in their desires and hopes, was the salvation of 
the benighted heathen, while in every way which should 
be prepared before them, they would toil and pray for the 
enlargement of the kingdom of “the Lord of all.”* 
These were their motives and ends in separating them- 
selves from the Church of England, which originally 
adopted the Reformation from paramount purposes of state 
policy. Above all things, it was in their hearts to call no 
man master, but to obey Him as their King, whose in- 
spired word was their sun, and whose atoning blood was 
their eternal life. For this it was, that in the pure and 
undying “love of their espousals,” they ‘“ went after him 
in the wilderness, in a land that was not sown.” And in 
their own graphic expression, it was indeed in a ‘“ wilder- 
ness world,” that they built their habitations and their 
sanctuaries. For an object, holy and sublime as ever 
angels celebrated, they lived here in hunger and in cold, 
and toiled and watched in weariness and in painfulness ; 
where, when the bullock lowed, the wild beast answered 
him ; and where, at the rustling of a leaf, the fond mother 
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clasped her infant closer to her bosom. All the charters 
enjoined upon the colonists the duty of instructing and 
christianizing the pagan aborigines. The seal of the 
Massachusetts colony is a true exponent of the aims and 
aspirations of our fathers. In expressive harmony with 
their benignant desires, they adopted the figure of an abo- 
riginal, with the memorable words of “the man of Mace- 
donia.” Nothing, therefore, was further from their hearts 
than the wish or the thought of colonizing an immense 
“howling wilderness,” and redeeming it for “a goodly 
heritage,” at the price of the blood of the children of its 
forests and its streams. And if the venerated Robinson 
had occasion to write to the Governor of Plymouth,—‘ O 
that you had converted some, before you had killed any,’ 
—it was not because these were wantonly destroyed, or 
hunted down as “tawny and bloody salvages;” nor be- 
cause their moral ignorance and wretchedness were not a 
distinct object of early and intense solicitude. In less 
than two years, I think it was, one of the Plymouth set- 
tlers was specially designated to promote the conversion 
of the Indians. 

In the labors of several pastors before Eliot and the 
first Mayhew, as well as in the more celebrated exertions 
of these devoted evangelists, and in the contributions 
and personal sacrifices of those who out of their “ deep 
poverty ”’ sustained them, the first generation of New 
England furnished examples of as self-denying and ex- 
alted missionary spirit, as has ever yet found a record or a 
memorial in the uninspired annals of redemption. And 
to all appearance, we may ourselves hardly expect to see 
the day, when “the thousand of thousands ”’ shall become 
as ‘the little one” was, and the “strong nation” as “the 
small one,” in the all-pervading and ennobling power of 
such zeal, for the salvation of the perishing. 

The honor of the first plan in England, for sending 
missionaries to the heathen, has by mistake been given to 
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that wonderful man, whose character is now at last re- 
ceiving a just and brilliant vindication, against the atro- 
cious calumnies, which have prevailed for two centuries. 
But the magnificent design of Cromwell, which contem- 
plated the establishment of a Council for the Protestant 
religion, in opposition to the jesuitical combination at 
Rome, and which was intended to embrace the East and 
West Indies, in its fourth department of operation,—was 
more than thirty years later, than the manifesto of the 
Pilgrims,—declaratory of the “great hope and inward 
zeal they had, of laying some good foundation for the 
propagation and advancement of the gospel in these re- 
mote parts of the world”! 

A Society had been formed in England, and collections 
had been taken, in aid of the missions of Eliot and his 
associates. It is beyond a doubt, that the first settlers of 
New England were the first Englishmen, who devised 
and executed a mission to the heathen ! 

As early as 1646, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed an act for the propagation of the gospel among the 
Indians. From that day onward, more or less of legisla- 
tive provision has been made for their religious instruc- 
tion, as well as their social comfort. And it may be 
remarked in a word, that with all the changes that have 
passed over the “fathers” and the ‘children’s children,” 
there never has been a time, when they have not fur- 
nished some laborers in the heathen part of this western 
world.* 

As it respects the religious faith of the Fathers of New 
England, there can be no good reason for any misunder- 
standing, mistake, or misstatement. They were Trini- 
tarians and Calvinists, intelligently, thoroughly, and most 
earnestly. In church government, they were much per- 
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plexed, in shaping their mould of Congregationalism, so 
as to be neither Brownists or Independents, nor Presby- 
terians. A great and arduous work it was which fash- 
ioned and executed the Cambridge Platform of 1648 ;— 
according to which, mainly and substantially, we have 
the prevailing ecclesiastical polity of New England. 

Some turbulent and innovating spirits, like Roger Wil- 
liams, bewildered enthusiasts like the antinomian Ann 
Hutchinson, and incomprehensible schismatics like the 
pestilent Gorton, made no small trouble by their opposi- 
tion to the earliest civil and religious order of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. But out of more than seventy minis- 
ters among a population of thirty thousand, there is no 
reason to suppose, that there was a single one, who did 
not receive the doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as one God ; or who did not receive as well as 
avow, most openly and decidedly, the fundamental doc- 
trines of the present faith of our evangelical Congrega- 
tional churches. 

It was to a few individuals among the laity, beyond a 
doubt, that Edward Johnson refers, who, as early as 1654, 
had published the fact, which I here notice, without any 
invidious intent, that, besides the Antinomians, F'ami- 
lists, Conformitants, and Seekers, “there were Arrians, 
Arminians, and Quakers.” 

A most egregious and singular error has been committed 
in representing the founders of the First Church in Salem, 
—the first, as I need not say, in the Massachusetts Colo- 
ny,—as having organized themselves, without any Con- 
fession of Faith ; and as having had a form of Covenant, 
designedly so framed, as to give liberty to all, who might 
choose to call themselves Christians, to enter their com- 
munion and fellowship. What has been generally print- 
ed, for a hundred and fifty years, as the First Covenant of 
that Church, and adopted Aug. 6, 1629, is not that Cove- 
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nant. It was adopted as a Special Covenant, in 1636.— 
The Covenant of 1629 was a very brief and comprehen- 
sive document, by which the signers pledged themselves 
to walk together in obedience to the rules of the Gospel ; 
while the “Confession of Faith” was as explicit and de- 
cided,— Trinitarian and Calvinistic,—as would of course 
be expected from men, who would rather have been burnt 
at the stake, than have given the least occasion for a 
doubt, concerning their interpretation of “ the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 

The error in respect to the Covenant, commonly printed 
as the First Covenant in the Massachusetts Colony,—was 
discovered a few years ago, during an investigation of the 
history of the Tabernacle Church, a Church which origi- 
nated in a secession from the First Church, in 1735. 
Soon afterwards, a printed copy was found of the Con- 
fession and Covenant, for substance, as adopted in Salem, 
6th of August, 1629. It is the identical document, 
which was printed for the use of the churches, when 
they so generally renewed their covenant in 1680; and 
when the design was, as far as possible, to unite all to- 
gether in one common concert of recognition of the doc- 
trinal and practical sentiments of the venerable Church, of 
which Higginson and Skelton were jointly pastor and 
teacher, and of which Endicott, the first Governor of 
Massachusetts Colony, was a leading member. 

Hugh Peters was the pastor of the First Church, in 
Salem, at the time the Covenant was propounded and 
adopted, which has so unaccountably passed into so many 
‘“‘ Historical Collections’? and discourses, as if that of 
1629. The evidence that it was a new covenant, which 
was required by the disorders occasioned more especially 
by the movements of Roger Williams, is perfectly con- 
clusive. And as the very preamble, as well as other in- 
ternal evidence, is so palpably against the idea of its 
being the first Covenant,—it would seem to be most ex- 
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traordinary, that so important an error of history should 
have been committed and blindly perpetuated.* 

With the doctrines of Arius and Pelagius, of Arminius 
and Socinus, and with all the prominent objections to the 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic faith, the first pastors and 
members of the New England churches were no less, if 
not more perfectly acquainted, than at the present day 
are pastors and members of the churches generally, which 
are built upon the same foundation.—Those early minis- 
ters had been educated in the English universities, and 
had been called to investigate every article of their reli- 
gious belief,—with every advantage which was needed for 
a correct judgment. 

When in 1648, the ministers of the four Colonies of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Haven, 
(as the Colonies were then geographically divided and 
named,) assembled in the Synod at Cambridge, “their 
learning, their holiness, their purity struck all men that 
knew them, with admiration. They were Timothies in 
their houses, Chrysostoms in their pulpits, and Augus- 
tines in their disputations.” Such was the witness of 
the venerable John Higginson, of the First Church in 
Salem, and of William Hubbard of Ipswich, who, at the 
time they wrote, near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, were the two oldest ministers of New England. 

The idea, which some have attempted to disseminate, 
—that our fathers lived in a dark age, and would not have 
been what they were in their denominational sentiments, 
if they had lived at a later period, for example, in our 
times, has not the least foundation in history or in reason. 
It might just as well be asserted and argued, that they 
would have been atheistical transcendentalists or Four- 
lerites, as that, in any essential point, they would have 
been otherwise than what they were, namely,—avowed 
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and firm believers in the Confession of Faith of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines!—And it has been 
stated as a fact, which speaks whole volumes in few 
words,—that, for one hundred and fifty years, such a 
wretched creature, such a living monstrosity, as an infidel, 
was not known among their children ! 

How could they have been otherwise than they were, 
with their holy reverence for the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament throughout, as the inspired Word of 
God ; as the infallible repository of their faith and the 
rules of their life in Christ ; and as the ultimate appeal in 
all questions of theology and of morals? The Bible 
they exalted above all things human. They were “not 
ashamed of the Gospel,’’ any more than was Paul. They 
“gloried in the cross.” They “sanctified the Lord God 
in their hearts;”? and were “ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asked a reason of the hope that 
was in” them, “ with meekness and fear,”—fear of G'od, 
not that ‘‘fear of man” which “ bringeth asnare.”” They 
were honest, as every one must admit, who knows any- 
thing of them,—and were most hearty in all which they 
professed to believe, in answer to the question,—‘‘ What 
saith the Scripture ?” 7 

With special allusion to the early ministers, it was 
written a century and a half since ;—“ Indeed the minis- 
ters of New England have this to recommend them unto 
a good regard with the crown of England, that the most 
flourishing plantation in all the American dominions of 
that crown, is more owing to them than to any sort of 
men whatever.” They well deserved that eulogium. It 
is almost impossible to estimate their influence upon the 
world, in an epoch which Merle D’Aubigné has character- 
ized as ‘‘one of the most important in modern times, so 
far as concerns the new developments of nations.” 

At no time, since the settlement of the country, have 
the people at large had so much, probably, of direct pas- 
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toral supervision, as in the first years of the colonies. A 
number of the churches, though quite small, had in effect 
two pastors, one of whom, called T'eacher, had it in charge 
to discourse of systematic theology, rather than deliver 
words of “exhortation,” upon matters of daily Christian 
practice. And of more than one, doubtless, it might have 
been said, as it was of a pastor in the neighborhood of 
Salem,—that “he was a tree of knowledge laden with 
fruit, which the children could reach.” 

By the laws of the Massachusetts Colony, all dwellings 
must be located within half a mile, or at farthest within 
a mile, of the place of worship. This was doubtless for 
mutual defence against the Indians, when almost every 
man carried his fire-arms to the sanctuary, as well as into 
the field of his labor ; also for the greater convenience of 
assembling on the Lord’s day, and for the weekly lecture 
of Thursday, which was of hardly less account than the 
services of the Sabbath. There was thus a more frequent 
and intimate communion with one another as of the same 
*‘ household of God,” and fellow-citizens of ‘the com- 
monwealth of Israel.” This was avery different mode 
of living from that of the Southern colonists, upon scat- 
tered plantations. 

At the first, the greater part of adults, both male and 
female, were church-members, by profession of hope in 
Christ, as pardoned and renewed. 'There were delightful 
seasons of special awakening in those days; and in some 
of the churches, as in that of Cambridge, under the min- 
istry of Thomas Shepard, it was expected as a matter of 
course, that some new cases of conviction, if not of con- 
version, would be manifest every Sabbath. 

So indispensable was family prayer to the order of 
every dwelling, that you might have visited a hundred or 
several hundred contiguous families in succession, without 
finding one, in which the morning and evening sacrifice 
were not offered. For a long period, exceptions were 
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extremely few. And would, that in our day, those who 
offer prayer in the family, in the closet, and in other 
places, were, in as great a proportion, as strong as were 
the fathers in the faith of the Abrahamic covenant, and 
all the promises to God’s people ! 

“ Prayer and preaching were the living principle of their 
institutions ; special prayer upon special emergencies, with 
the confident expectation of direct and specific answers ; 
preaching, the most plain and pungent, enforting those 
peculiar doctrines of grace which humble man and exalt 
God, and which have in every age been made powerful 
to ‘the pulling down of strong'holds.? There was much 
also in the state of their infant settlements to favor the 
desired results. They were a world within themselves, 
cut off by their distance and poverty front most of the 
alluring objects which seize on the hearts of the uncon- 
verted in a more advanced state of society. They were 
all of one faith [in every vital point]; there was none 
among them to question or deny the necessity of a work 
of the Spirit ; and the minds of their children were pre- 
pared, by their early religious training, to bow submissive 
under the sacred influence. In these circumstances, how 
natural was it to multiply the means of grace, upon any 
appearance of increased seriousness; to press with re- 
doubled zeal and frequency to the throne of God in prayer ; 
to urge their children and dependents, with all the fervor 
of Christian affection, to seize the golden opportunity, 
and ‘make their calling and election sure’; to remove, 
as far as possible, every obstacle of business or amusement 
out of the way ; and to concentrate the entire interest of 
their little communities on the one object of the ‘soul’s 
salvation! How natural that these labors and prayers 
should be blessed of God; that the truth preached under 
these circumstances should be made, like ‘the fire and 
the hammer, to break in pieces the flinty rock’; that ex- 
traordinary effusions of the Holy Spirit should be granted, 
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and that there should be an ‘awakening,’ as it was then 
called, or, in modern language, a Revivan or Rexicron.’’* 

There were some sad departures from a strict and close 
walk with God; and flagrant instances of breach of 
church covenant. New England was better far than the 
Goshen of Egypt, but it was no part of the garden of 
Eden, from which ‘God drove out the man,” from whom 
our fathers had their descent. Of the general state of 
morals, however, in a comprehensive view, we shall prob- 
ably not be much misled, if we draw our inferences from 
the witness of an intelligent contemporary, who, with the 
prejudices of the Church Establishment in the mother 
country, resided a few years in New England, previous to 
1641. According to him, one might spend a year in 
going from place to place, and not ‘see a drunkard, or 
hear an oath, or see a beggar”! + 

As the statutes of the Mosaic code were taken as the 
general laws of the colonists, the Sabbath was begun at 
sunset on Saturday evening. It was observed also with 
great strictness, in all domestic arrangements and duties. 
And it was, as many may not be fully aware, the strict- 
ness of the observance of the Sabbath, as compared with 
the practice on the Continent and in Great Britain, from 
which, more than from any other difference, the Puritans 
first obtained their specific name. 

‘“‘It was happy for our progenitors,” said the late amia- 
ble and accomplished Dr. Kirkland, in his discourse de- 
livered at Plymouth, forty-five years since,—“ that they 
brought with them into the wilderness the confidential 
associates of their domestic labors and domestic cares. 
Throughout their arduous enterprise, they experienced 
the inexpressible value of that conjugal friendship, which 
no change of fortune can weaken or interrupt ; in which 
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‘tenderness is heightened by distress, and attachment 
cemented by the tears of sorrow.’ The family society 
began with the civil and ecclesiastical society. Family 
religion and order began with the family society. To 
Him who had directed them in a right way for them- 
selves, for their little ones, and for all their substance, 
‘the saint, the father and the husband’ was accustomed 
to offer in the presence of his household his daily and 
nightly sacrifices of praise. Regular and beautiful was 
the church, in which he who ministered, had only to 
place in order in the building, those materials, which pa- 
rents had previously framed and adjusted to his house.” 

I need only allude to the early establishment of free 
schools, that every child might be taught the elements of 
what is understood by “ popular education” ;—and for 
the express purpose, that all might be able to read for 
themselves the Word of God, and be fortified against the 
machinations, both of Papacy and Prelacy, in particular, 
and of all the pretences and allurements of “false apos- 
tles’’ in general. And within ten years after the begin- 
ning of the permanent settlements in Massachusetts, the 
College at Cambridge was established, that ‘the children 
of the old men” might not fail of a supply of pastors, 
who would “feed the flock of God,” ‘with knowledge 
and understanding.” * 

It was eminently of divine favor, that so many learned, 
evangelical, and eloquent ministers arrived in New Eng- 
land before 1640. Some few of them went back at the 
time of the civil wars, and after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, under Cromwell. Such was the change 
of times, it has been quaintly recorded,—“ that instead of 
Old England’s driving its best people into New, it was 
itself turned into New.” During the troubles at home, 
opportunity was given for the progress of the experi- 
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mental institutions of the colonists, to a maturity of 
consolidation, which could bid defiance, though not 
without some misgiving of alarm, to the insidious and 
deadly machinations of the profligate court and the 
godless hierarchy of Charles II. And from that day to the 
present, it is undeniable, that the mother country has 
experienced an incessant and most powerful reaction upon 
herself, of the principles and the example of the exiled 
founders of the mighty fabric, which is now the wonder 
of all nations. 

But of the first ministers, who, under the pressure of 
intolerance, or in despair of the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in their native island, came to these “foreign parts,” 
and to a pagan and savage wilderness of an extent 
unknown and unimagined, by far the greater part re- 
mained, died among their own people, and were gathered 
by devout men to their burial, amidst lamentations and 
gratulations. They displayed a faith in God, as a 
Rewarder, an energy in view of obstacles, a constancy 
under discouragements, and a fortitude in suffering, which 
are beyond all human praise or reward. 

And, my brethren, if we would inherit the same 
promises, which sustained them so triumphantly to the 
last, we shall be slow to forget, that, from the ordinance 
of Heaven, a New England was originated by self-denial 
for Christ’s supremacy ; implicit reliance upon the witness 
of the Holy Scriptures, to the utter exclusion of all 
‘philosophy and vain deceit ;” a well-educated and truly 
pious ministry, who ‘shunned not to declare the whole 
counsel of God ;” sound Calvinistic doctrine, fearlessly 
addressed to the understanding and the conscience ; 
prayer without ceasing, like that at Bethel, at Carmel, 
and in “the upper room” at Jerusalem ; family religion, 
with a confiding, grateful self-application of the Abra- 
hamic covenant ; fraternal or congregational independence 
of the churches; universal instruction, literary and Chris- 
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tian ; and the remembrance of the Lord’s day, according 
to the Fourth Commandment, in its original import, and 
as written by the “finger of God,” for an everlasting 
statute and memorial. 

It is, as I regard it, a most instructive fact of our early 
history, that the period during which the ‘odd ministers ” 
flourished in New England, was most remarkable for 
prayer of Puritan fathers and mothers, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that all those who were “ bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh’ might be “sons and daughters 
of the Lord Almighty.” They deprecated as the direst 
of curses ‘‘a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupt- 
ers.” ‘No greater joy ’’ could they have, than “to see 
their children walking in the truth.”” And many were 
the supplications of the pastors, like that of the venerable 
Higginson and Hubbard, at the close of the century in 
which New England began,—“ that God would raise up 
from time to time, those who may be the happy instru- 
ments of bringing down the hearts of the parents into the 
children!” 

Born of such parents, baptized in real faith, and nur- 
tured for Christ and the church, not for worldly aggran- 
dizement or splendor, a very large number, as would be 
inferred from the sketches already drawn, became sincere 
followers of the Son of God, and shone brightly as 
‘lights in the world.” ‘ Plain mechanics have I known,” 
says a writer in 1681, “well catechised and humble 
Christians, excellent in practical piety; they kept their 
station ; did not aspire to be preachers; but for gifts of 
prayer, few clergymen must come near them.’’* 

Among the children and grand-children of “the fathers,” 
it was not at all difficult to find those, who were as stead- 
fast and efficient, as were Caleb and Joshua, in their 
co-operation with Moses and Aaron. Situated as they 
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were, in temporal privations and perils ;—obliged to 
submit to every hardship and encounter innumerable 
obstacles to pecuniary advancement ; an immense work 
to be done in the accomplishment of their purposes and 
measurable realization of their hopes and their faith,— 
their circumstances were highly suited to awaken the 
general mass to no ordinary degrees of physical, religious, 
and intellectual activity. The indomitable energy of the 
men of that early period, is vibrating yet in every pulsa- 
tion of some millions of their resolute and still advancing 
posterity. é 

The Fathers held in common with other Puritans, 
“that all men are by nature destitute of true piety ; 
that they naturally grow up in the practice of sin; and 
that no one becomes religious, except by a change in his 
habits of thought, feeling and conduct, which they 
ascribed to the special operation of the Holy Spirit as its 
supernatural cause. They believed that the truly pious 
are ordinarily conscious of this change in the action of 
their own minds when it takes place, and are able to 
describe it, though they may not then know that the 
change of which they are conscious is regeneration. In 
some cases, they admitted, the man is not aware of any 
change at the time of his conversion; yet he will be 
conscious of exercises afterward, such as no unregenerate 
man ever has. Some may be regenerated in infancy, 
which it is lawful for us to hope is the case with all who 
die before they are old enough to profit by the external 
means of grace. If any of them live to maturity, they 
will not be able to remember the time of their change, 
but they will be conscious of sensible love to God and 
holiness, penitence for sin and other pious exercises, and 
can give an account of them. They believed, therefore, 
that every converted person, who has arrived at the age 
of discretion, has a religious ‘experience’ which he can 
tell, and by hearing which, other pious persons may judge 
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of his piety. The evidence thus afforded, however, was 
to be compared with his conduct in all the relations of 
life, and if this also was ‘such as becometh saints,’ he 
was to be accounted a pious man.” 

Further; ‘a church they held to be ‘a company of 
faithful persons, [so says the Platform of 1648,] i. e., 
persons who have saving faith, regenerate persons, agree- 
ing and consenting to meet constantly together in one 
congregation for the public worship of God and their 
mutual edification; which real agreement and consent 
they do express by their constant practice in coming 
together for the worship of God, and by their religious 
subjection,’ that is, by their subjecting themselves volun- 
tarily from religious motives, ‘to the ordinances of God 
therein.’ ”’ * 

Moreover, it was most obvious, that the Congregational 
church government could never be administered properly, 
if all persons who pleased, could obtain admission to the 
churches. Men of no piety might soon outnumber all 
others, and the church would become but a name of dis- 
tinction from the world. 

Hence the mode of admission to the New England 
churches was entirely different from that which then 
obtained in almost every part of the Christian world. It 
was expected of all who joined them, to make a volun- 
tary application, and furnish evidence of “ fitness for 
membership.” 

Thus, in process of time, or about 1650 or 1655, arose 
a difficulty of a very serious nature. ‘ Throughout 
Christendom in that age, neither Jews, Turks, pagans, 
infidels, nor excommunicated persons could enjoy the full 
privileges of citizenship. These privileges belonged only 
to persons who were in communion with the churches 
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established by law. The same rule was adopted in New 
England. None but members of churches could hold 
offices or vote at elections. Here, however, it operated 
as it did nowhere else. As the churches contained only 
those who were, in the judgment of charity, regenerate 
persons, a large portion of the people, among whom were 
many persons of intelligence, of good moral character, 
and orthodox in their creed, were excluded from valuable. 
civil privileges.” 

It is probable, that the greatest dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by those, who had newly arrived in the country, 
and who were quite different from the original colonists. 
But there were some of the children of the fathers, who 
gave no evidence of conversion, and were therefore not 
entitled to vote, or to hold civil offices. ‘To meet the 
difficulty and the growing uneasiness, a part of the 
clergy, in a Synod at Cambridge, 1662, devised what has 
ever since been known, as the “half-way covenant ; ”»— 
which, however effectual in quieting the discontent of 
such as felt aggrieved, was a very serious mistake, and 
productive of great evil. 

Persons who had been baptized in infancy, were to be 
recognized as members of the church to which their 
parents belonged ; excepting that they were not to be 
allowed to partake of the Lord’s Supper, until they 
should furnish the accredited evidence of personal regen- 
eration. ‘They were to profess their assent to the confes- 
sion of faith, at some suitable time, after arriving at 
maturity of understanding. And if they were not 
scandalous in life, having owned the covenant of the 
church, they were entitled to bring their children to the 
ordinance of baptism. 

This new system was strenuously resisted by a part of 
the ministers and of the laity. It never became univer- 
sal ; for the power of the synod, which recommended it, 
was only advisory. But a great change was effected ; 
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and, in general, the collision between citizenship and 
churech-membership was really at an end. 

Not a few in New England were now ready to write 
“Ichabod” upon all the pillars of the churches. It has 
been thought, that such a change would have been 
impossible, during the lives of the most able and influen- 
tial of the first generation of ministers. These were 
now nearly all gone, and the residue were just going. 

It had become a common remark, it has been said, that 
the old and tried ministers, and other venerable men, were 
fast ceasing from the land; and a frequent lamentation 
anticipated a most disastrous withering of the hopes, 
which had been watered with their tears, at the feet of 
their sympathizing Redeemer and Lord. But the “vine 
out of Egypt’ which had been “ planted’ among “the 
heathen,”’ was not thus soon to be forsaken by Him, that 
“dwelleth between the cherubim.” Already it had been 
“caused to take deep root.” ‘The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it,” and ‘the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars.”” The “hedges” were not ‘broken 
down,” that ‘the boar out of the wood” should “ waste 
it,” and ‘the wild beast of the field devour it.” 

The predominant influence in all matters, both of State 
and Church, was decidedly that of the former generation. 
Troubles multiplied with the Indians, and much more 
blood was poured out, in wars offensive and defensive. 
Yet some thousands in the different tribes were brought 
under the power of the Gospel, and considerable villages 
were formed from among them, in which churches were 
built and schools supported. ‘These were at times sub- 
jected to terrible slaughter and devastation, by the Pagan 
Indians ; and suffered not a little also, in some instances, 
at the hands of the whites, who charged the Christian 
Indians, as being spies or accomplices of those who had 
_ taken up the tomahawk, for the extermination of the 
English. 
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A league for this end was formed, under the direction 
of the famous king Philip; and in the struggles which 
preceded and accompanied it, before his death, ‘“ every 
eleventh family was houseless, and every eleventh soldier 
had sunk to his grave.’ 

It was just at this period, that the French were moving 
in Canada, to extend the power of France over all the 
immense region of the northwest; and to secure the 
dominion from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through the 
great lakes and rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. But of 
their adventurous explorations, from Montreal to Michigan, 
and from Michigan to the Mississippi, the New England 
fathers, it is believed, knew little or nothing.* 

So great was the impoverishment of the people, and 
their distress from Philip’s war and divers calamities, that 
their condition awakened the compassionate sympathy 
of their relatives and others across the water. It is 
peculiarly interesting to us at this time to know, that a 
large donation was sent hither from Jreland, in January, 
1677. Nathaniel Mather, pastor of a church in Dublin, 
and brother of Increase Mather, then pastor of the North 
Church in Boston, is supposed to have been the principal 
agent in procuring this donation. ‘The amount distrib- 
uted in Massachusetts was not less than £363; beside 
what was sent to the other Colonies;—which, with the 
necessary expenses, would make the whole collection, 
nearly if not quite one thousand pounds. 'Truly a gene- 
rous donation in those days, and in proportion to numbers 
and means, fully equal to’: what has been considered a 
magnificent charity,—the relief sent to Ireland in the 
recent terrible famine ! 

Before 1680, there is no doubt, that there was a marked 
deterioration in the manners and morals of the population, 
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as compared with the communities of 1640. This may 
have been owing in a degree to the reaction of the strict 
enforcements of the previous generation ; but far more, 
probably, to the irreligious example of immigrants from 
Europe, and more than all to the fashionable gaiety and 
licentiousness, which had such fearful ascendency in 
England, after the restoration of Charles II.; and which 
the ‘lovers of pleasure more than the lovers of God” in 
the Colonies, particularly in the larger towns, were not 
reluctant to imitate. ‘Thus we find the clergy and pious 
laymen deploring the neglect of baptismal obligations ; 
profanation of God’s name ; desecration of the Sabbath ; 
want of piety in heads of families; intemperance and 
lewdness,—temptations to which they could not but see 
with disgust and abhorrence, in certain indelicate and 
wanton modes of female dress, which, I may observe, 
would not be tolerated a day, in the present generation. 
The godly men also mourned over the dishonesty in 
traffic and unfaithfulness to promises, and the ambitious 
worldliness of some individuals, who had removed to a 
distance from churches, for the sake of more valuable 
farms or merchandize ; forgetting, it was said, that “when 
Lot left Canaan and the church for better accommodations 
in Sodom, God fired him out of all.” 

In May, 1679, a Synod of the churches in the Massa- 
chusetts Colony was convened by order of Court, to 
consider and answer these questions :—Ist. What are the 
reasons that have provoked the Lord to bring his judg- 
ments upon New England? 2d. What is to be done that 
so these evils may be removed? 

The consideration of the first question drew forth such 
intimations of alarming degeneracy, as those just de- 
scribed ; while the second question was met, as might 
have been expected, without any apparent fear of man, 
whether high or low. The synod enjoin upon all, “ who 
were above others” to “*become every way exemplary ;” 
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summoned the people to declare “ their adherence to the 
faith and discipline of their fathers ;” insisted upon the 
importance of guarding against receiving unworthy per- 
sons to church communion; urged the necessity of “a 
full supply of church officers, pastors, teachers and ruling 
elders,” and a competent support of the same; recom- 
mended an explicit renewal of covenant in the churches, 
which implied a season of fasting and humiliation ; and 
suggested other reformatory measures, in the use of 
which the people might have reason to expect a removal 
of their calamities. 

Very good effects followed the meeting of that synod. 
The churches generally renewed their covenant. And as 
it would seem, in order that as far as possible the mem- 
bers might be brought to the same faith and practice, as 
“the fathers” professed and sanctioned, the original 
Confession and Covenant of the First Church in Salem, 
as formed August 6, 1629, were published for general 
circulation and adoption. 

Much abatement must be made from the earnest lan- 
guage, which was employed by some of the good men of 
that period, in portraying the character of the times. 
Many circumstances conspired to spread a gloom over every 
aspect of affairs, both civil and religious. 'The pious old 
ministers especially, who remembered the best things of 
the earlier days, and forgot the worst, would not unnatu- 
rally make assertions or accusations, which (like some 
confessions in prayer) the historian and the reader must 
not interpret too literally. 

The truth was, probably, that with an indisputable fall- 
ing away in some marked respects, there was yet a large 
majority of families, in which the memory and example 
of ‘‘ the fathers” were cherished with a sincere and sacred 
veneration. And great as was the quantity of tares which 
the arch-enemy of all righteousness had sowed among the 
wheat, by himself or his servants, the wheat was still able 
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to grow for a harvest of “thirty” and “sixty,” if not “an 
hundred fold.” 

_ Whenever, in our own day, “they that fear the Lord, 
speak often one to another” in the retired private meet- 
ings of prayer and conference,—it is an infallible proof, 
that the Holy Spirit has not been taken away from the 
surrounding community, and an auspicious token of a 
blessing to come. From the beginning of the colonial 
settlements, it had been common to sustain such meetings. 
At some seasons, these were multiplied or more frequently 
attended. Not far from 1680, or in the very time when 
the “degeneracy”? from the practices of “the fathers” 
was so much lamented,—we find the statement of a 
writer, that “the country still is full of those little meet- 
ings.” ‘There are those, to whom this single item of 
history, is like opening a window upon a verdant land- 
scape, where the rains have fallen, and the sun is shining, 
and the joy of harvest will erelong awaken the song of 
the reaper. Upon the whole, it may unhesitatingly be 
affirmed, that, in no part of the Christian world, was there 
so great encouragement for godly parents to hope for 
spiritual blessings upon their “ children’s children.” 

In the “ Magnalia,’”’ we have an ‘ecclesiastical map of 
the country” for 1696. It affords conclusive witness of 
great religious advancement. And with good reason did 
an aged saint of that period remark upon his death-bed,— 
“ Well, [am going to heaven, and I will there tell the 
faithful, who are long since gone from New England 
thither, that though they, who gathered our churches are 
all dead and gone,—the churches are still alive, with as 
numerous flocks of Christians, as were ever among them.”’ 

At this time also, notwithstanding all the obstacles and 
difficulties, so great had been the success of laborers 
among the Indians of different tribes, or different portions 
of the same tribe,—that, in 1696, there were not less than 
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thirty Indian churches in Massachusetts alone; and in 
1698, there were three thousand reputed converts. 

But it is painful to be obliged to say,—that there are 
those, who know little else of the religious history of New 
England, in the 17th century,—that is, during the eighty 
years after the Plymouth settlement,—excepting that 
Roger Williams was banished to Rhode Island; that 
some, who were called Baptists and Quakers, — very 
different people from those now so called, — were made 
to suffer severe penalties of law; and that, in Salem, 
innocent people were put to death, under accusation of 
witchcraft. 

I would not assume the responsibility of justifying all 
that was done by “ the fathers,” in repelling the encroach- 
ments of conflicting religious opinions, and in suppressing 
the movements of disorganizers and fanatics; any more 
than I should be ready to vindicate the propriety of such 
executions as those in Salem, in 1692. But I am prepared 
to say, that the man who cannot find so much of an 
apology for the transactions in question, that he can most 
freely forgive the mistakes of the few, who were most 
concerned in them, and most heartily join in a tribute of 
grateful respect and reverence for those, who are properly 
styled “the Fathers of New England,’’—can hardly be a 
man, who is entitled to a very high consideration, for his 
knowledge of the facts, his discrimination of truth, or his 
candor of judgment. Make the very most that can be 
made, of alleged intolerance, persecution, and bigotry, it 
can still be demonstrated, that our New England progeni- 
tors were entirely and most honorably in advance of all 
the rest of Christendom, in their conception of the rights 
of conscience, and their exemplification of Christian liber- 
ty. If they acted inconsistently with their principles, it 
was from the very necessity of their position. “It was 
not,” as has been justly said, “so much a question of 
toleration as of the maintenance or defeat of the very de- 
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sign of their emigration ; they were well assured, that, if 
the malcontents could succeed in their designs, they them- 
selves would not much longer be allowed their freedom 
in the worship of God.”* It was not for opinions, but 
for corrupt, shameless, disorganizing, and demoralizing 
words and deeds,—that those were caused to suffer, who 
never deserved the least credit or sympathy, as if Chris- 
tian martyrs. He that courts martyrdom, is no martyr. 
Let things be done now in Salem, on the Sabbath, or on 
other days, like those for which some are falsely said to 
have been persecuted ;—and not an hour would pass, 
before the offenders would be in custody. 

And it really would seem a little too much for ordinary 
forbearance, that as honest and pure men as ever breathed, 
should be opposed and reproached in their own generation, 
as going a whole age or more, too fast and too far, and 
then, in generations afterwards, be calumniated and stig- 
matized, for not going, ages upon ages, farther than they 
did ;—calumniated and stigmatized by men too, who, if 
there never had been in the world such characters, as they 
thus. outrageously abuse, would themselves have now 
been in benighted barbarism or polluted heathenism! 
Let who will, point the finger of derision at the pious 
founders of these associated States of the American Re- 
public,—the history of man will be searched in vain for a 
people, that adopted wiser measures, or secured for their 
posterity more exalted privileges and means of knowledge 
and virtue, freedom and happiness! ‘Toleration of reli- 
gious opinions is one of the last lessons of human ad- 
vancement. And it is much easier to denounce others, 
for illiberality and intolerance, than to be examples of true 
Christian charity. Those who complain the most of their 
fellow-men, for uncharitableness, are not seldom the 
greatest offenders, by being so “ fierce for moderation.” 


* See Appendix, F, 
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Passing out of the 17th into the 18th century, we soon 
notice another ecclesiastical innovation, which was the 
natural sequence of the half-way covenant of 1662. In 
1707, the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, a 
highly influential divine, published a sermon, in which he 
maintained, that ‘“unregenerate persons ought to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper.” He had avowed the belief, three 
years before, that the Lord’s Supper should be considered 
a means of regeneration. It has been sometimes said, 
that he himself had had a religious experience, which 
would make such a belief very plausible, if not, in his 
own view, unquestionable. 

One of his arguments, and plainly a very specious one, 
was, that “‘it is impossible to distinguish the regenerate 
from the unregenerate, so as to admit the former and ex- 
clude the latter.” So far as his opinions received counte- 
nance, the practical effect was, to remove entirely that 
barrier to indiscriminate communion, which the old _ half- 
way covenant had not presumed to touch. And as it has 
been shrewdly remarked, ‘“ the church was now obliged 
to convict the applicant of a scandalous life, or of heresy, 
or admit him to full communion; and one reason for it 
was the supposed impossibility of judging whether he was 
regenerated or not! ” 

Mr. Stoddard was personally a decided Calvinist; but 
his system inevitably favored Arminianism, by ‘“ teaching 
that the impenitent have something to do before repent- 
ance, as a means of obtaining saving grace.” The unre- 
generate communicant would of course consider himself 
as in the way appointed for his salvation. And assuming 
that it was impossible to distinguish the really converted 
from the unconverted, by any definite experience which 
could be described, there would naturally be no very great 
disquietude of conscience. 

Mr. Stoddard’s new doctrine was ably resisted. Still 
the influence was disastrous ; as appeared from the gradual 
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adoption of it by churches, which had recognized the 
system of the half-way covenant. It paralyzed effort for 
immediate conversion. No awakenings were known in 
places, which had previously been highly favored; and 
many partook of the sacramental elements, who “had a 
name to live, but were dead.”” And that the disaster was 
not more extensive and deplorable, is only to be explained 
by the steadfast adherence of so large a portion of the 
ministers and church members to ‘the old paths,’ and 
“the good way” in which “the fathers found rest for 
their souls.” There were those in large numbers, who 
protested against the assertion and assumption, that re- 
generate persons cannot be distinguished from the unre-— 
generate, with any such certainty or probability, as would 
make a profession of Christian experience a suitable and 
just requirement for admission to the full privileges of 
church-membership. 

As God, in the wonderful working of his providence 
would have it, an instrument of most formidable opposi- 
tion to the doctrine and system of Stoddard, was raised 
up in his own grand-son, Jonathan Edwards ; who, as the 
greatest theologian and metaphysician of this continent, 
commenced his career in the very place, where his much 
respected grand-parent had proclaimed his unfortunate 
errors. As early as 1735, a course of sermons on justifi- 
cation by faith, with others on kindred topics, such as the 
necessity of the Spirit’s influences, were blessed of God 
with a marvellous accompanying of convictions and -con- 
versions. A similar awakening or revival was experienced 
in other towns of Massachusetts and Connecticut. “The 
work in Northampton was confined to no class or age.” 
“Ten persons above ninety, more than fifty above forty 
years of age; nearly thirty between ten and fourteen, and 
one, of only four, became, in the view of Mr. Edwards, 
subjects of renewing grace. More than three hundred 
were added to the church.” 
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A tremendous shock was now given to the doctrine, 
that the exercises of regenerate persons were not distin- 
guishable from those of unregenerate. Several hundreds of 
new converts, in different towns, had such distinctive re- 
ligious exercises, that they had not the least hesitation in 
speaking of them, as matters of fact in their consciousness, 
as much as any facts whatsoever. They could give a ra- 
tional and most affecting account of their conviction of 
sin, their struggle before submission to God, their accept- 
ance of Christ as the Saviour of the lost, and their sub- 
sequent trust or hope, peace or joy, as believers in Jesus. 
Among these were many persons of such acknowledged 
powers of intellect, and of such indisputable eminence, 
that no man could class them among the ignorant and the 
obscure. 

Ministers were now called to very solemn searchings of 
heart, in regard to their own prospects of acceptance at 
the judgment-seat of Christ. A new encouragement was 
felt, in preaching the law and the gospel, from the expec- 
tation that hearers would be converted, and would be able 
to exhibit credible evidence of having passed from death 
unto life. Church members, also, could not all escape 
the question, so pungently asked by some in our own 
days, ‘What reason have I to think myself a Christian ?? 

Intelligence of the revival in this country arrested the 
attention of a multitude in England and Scotland. Ed- 
wards wrote a narrative, under the title of “ Surprising 
Conversions,’’—which was published in London, “ with 
an Introduction by Drs. Watts and Guise.” It was soon 
reprinted in Boston, and was extensively read, and exerted 
a powerful influence in both ‘hemispheres. 

In 1740, revivals commenced anew at Northampton, 
Boston, and many other places, very nearly at the same 
time, and spread within a year and a half throughout all 
the English colonies. For some time, there was most evi- 
dently a silent, powerful, and sublime work of the Spirit 
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of God. Whitefield came, and preached like Peter on 
the day of Pentecost. Afterwards, the intemperate zeal 
of some preachers, like Davenport, with excesses of vari- 
ous kinds, gave occasion to open and violent contention 
in some towns, and, perhaps, in none more unhappily 
than in Boston. 

Just in the hour of need, the great and good Edwards 
applied his gigantic powers, in a searching and refining 
operation, that all who would, might see the difference 
between the precious and the vile. His work, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England, 
and the way in which it ought to be acknowledged and 
promoted,’’—begins and ends, as if his soul had been 
bathing for years in the “pure river of water of life, | 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and 
the Lamb.” 

Of the most respectable ministers in New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, one hundred and sixty 
united in a public attestation to the genuineness and 
purity of the Revival, in most places; while they joined 
with Mr. Edwards, in censuring and deploring those 
improprieties and excesses, which had given the enemies 
of God much occasion to blaspheme. Among these, I 
am grateful to know, was my honored father’s godly 
grand-parent,—the Rev. Francis Worcester, who was at 
the time the pastor of the Second Church, in your neigh- 
boring town of Sandwich. An intimate acquaintance, 
and sometimes a fellow-traveller with Whitefield, he 
afterwards was a very successful evangelist and home 
missionary, in the more destitute parts of New England. 

Those excellent men could not counteract, as they de- 
sired, the untoward effect of the spirit of controversy, 
which had been inflamed, and which has always proved 
fatal to the progress of a revival. As the Holy Spirit 
operates through the truth, as in Jesus, and the truth 
must be kept distinctly before the mind, that the legiti- 
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mate effect may be produced,—it is obvious, that what- 
ever serves to divert the attention of the anxious inquirer 
from the truth itself in its manifestation to the conscience, 
will inevitably be injurious, if not fatal, to the progress of 
the work of grace. It is thus, that discussions on the 
subject of baptism have sometimes put an immediate end 
to a revival. 

Hence, from the controversy which was occasioned, 
the Grear Awaxenine appeared, in 1743, to have come 
to its close. It had wrought, however, a “great salva- 
tion: for “it was the Lord’s doing.” And well might 
it be ‘‘marveLLous ” in the eyes of his people, notwith- 
standing all which they had seen or heard of human 
imperfections and extravagances. ‘‘'Those who had the 
best means of judging,” says a learned and careful writer, 
‘estimated the number of true converts, as proved by 
their subsequent lives, at 30,000, in New England alone, 
at a time when the whole population was but 300,000; 
besides many thousands more among the Presbyterians of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the more 
southern settlements.” 

It was, then, as you may see, a result, which you will 
the more vividly apprehend, if you just consider, that it 
would be like adding to the churches in Massachusetts, 
within the next three years,—80,000 persons, young and 
old,—and of such as would continue to sustain a Christian 
character ; and to the churches throughout the Union, 
not less than EIGHTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND! ! 

The more I reflect upon the subject, the more am I 
persuaded, that no inconsiderable part of that which 
makes the true glory of New England, and which to 
human eye affords the brightest promise of the world’s 
hastening and approaching salvation, would never have 
had an existence, but for those marvellous years of the 
right hand of the Most High. 

I do not wonder that Edwards was led to believe, that 
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the millennium was to begin in New England. Most 
cordially did he respond to the proposal by the churches 
of Scotland, in 1746, for a Concert of Prayer for the 
Conversion of the World. And after being dismissed 
from Northampton, it was in the true spirit of missions, 
that he took charge of a church and school of Indians, at 
Stockbridge. 

There were of old mighty men and men of renown. 
But who among “the fathers’ was equal to him? And 
where now is his equal? His work on ‘Original Sin,” 
his unanswerable Treatise on the ‘ Will,” his ‘“ His- 
tory of Redemption,” his analysis of the ‘“ Affections,”’ 
are theological classics, of priceless value, and their 
influence is incalculable. David Brainerd, the most 
illustrious missionary in those times of extraordinary 
reviving, has never had his superior upon the earth, in 
all the essential qualities of an ambassador for God in 
Christ’s stead. The wonders of divine grace were no- 
where more wonderful, in all the wide extent of the 
memorable visitation of God’s covenant love, than among 
the Indian tribes to whom he ministered in New Jersey. 
To pray for the conversion of the whole world, in the 
concert of prayer recommended the year previous by the 
churches of Scotland, was, in 1747, the farewell injunc- 
tion of that lamented man of God, when he fell asleep in 
Jesus. And who can tell how many, less known by their 
memoirs, or by any other witness, than Henry Martyn 
and Robert Murray McCheyne, have been awakened or 
stimulated to a holier devotedness, by the refulgent and 
inextinguishable lustre of David Brainerd’s example in 
imitation of Christ ! 

Much of missionary spirit was enkindled in the Revival 
of 1740. Hence the Indian school of Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock, at Lebanon, Conn.; designed to educate 
preachers to the Indians. Hence other efforts which 
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cannot be specified. And if the French war and the 
Revolutionary war had not so soon followed, and so 
occupied all classes, very much more would undoubtedly 
have been attempted and accomplished. Nothing can be 
plainer, to my own view, than that the churches and 
people of New England grew and prospered, according as 
they enjoyed revivals of religion ; and that in proportion 
as the spirituality of the churches was advanced or 
retarded, the active interest in missionary toils and 
sacrifices was evinced or suspended. 

In 1745, Whitefield preached at Boston before the 
New England army,—lI had almost called them ‘a sacra- 
mental host,’”’—which was just embarking for Louisburg, 
under command of Sir William Pepperell. The expedition 
was undertaken as in ‘“‘a war of the Lord,” against the 
“man of sin,” and the power of mystical “ Babylon.” 
For wherever France prevailed, there Romanism and 
Jesuitism followed,—the Romanism and Jesuitism of the 
bloody night of Saint Bartholomew’s. Unnumbered 
prayers, therefore, went up to the ‘“ Lord of Sabaoth.” 
The triumph was as when Jerusalem had deliverance 
from Rabshakeh, and Sennacherib:—or as when the 
Maccabees returned to the holy city, after the overthrow 
of the legions of the ferocious Antiochus of Syria, who 
had sworn to exterminate the worshippers of Jehovah 
from every foot of soil in the land of promise. 

From the capture of Louisburg to the fall of Quebec, 
—thence to the Peace of 1783,—and thence to 1795, 
when the volcano of the first French Revolution sent its 
lurid glare and desolating lava over the civilized world,— 
the Christian people of New England and of all the 
Colonies, for more than half of the whole period, had no 
rest from the alarms of war. Their patriotism was one 
with their piety. ‘Tens of thousands went forth to battle, 
or suffered privations and hardships, with as pure a prin- 
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ciple of duty, and as firm a reliance upon the mighty 
God of Jacob, as ever emboldened and sustained those 
Hebrew worthies, “who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens! ” 

There were earthly and ungodly elements that min- 
gled in the strife. But if it had not been for the religious 
element ; if it had not been for the baptism, into which 
the “children’s children”? had been baptized,—never, 
never, could the materials have been furnished for such 
volumes of history,—never have been known such unex- 
ampled occasion for the gratitude of posterity and the 
world, to them and to their fathers, and to their own and 
their fathers’ God. 

It would not be difficult to draw a portraiture, with 
some dark lines and shadows. Influences of evil, both in 
opinion and practice, were powerfully at work, in secret 
and in open day. Perhaps none were more decisive upon 
a part of the clergy, than the imported publications of 
Whitby, Taylorand Emlyn. The Socinian “ Inquiries” 
of the latter were reprinted in Boston, without any re- 
sponsible editor ;—but not without a strong surmise of the 
real patron, in an eloquent minister of the city. But with 
all that was sadly incompatible with the “ free course” of 
the gospel; with all that was positively demoralizing ;— 
the foundations of the “ fathers”? remained, as unmoved 
as the everlasting hills. 

Although in the metropolis and some of the interior 
towns, there was more of Arminius than of Calvin, both 
in the study and in the pulpit, if not also as much of 
Arius as of Arminius, or as much of Socinus and Taylor 
as of Edwards and Athanasius; yet a vast majority of the 
New England churches would not endure any other than 
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“sound doctrine” as they understood it, and would not 
support any other than liberally educated and strictly 
evangelical pastors. The theological system of the elder 
Edwards had most able advocates. His own son, a 
greater reasoner with somewhat less of the native power 
of reason than the father, vindicated New England divini- 
ty with amazing force of moral demonstration. ‘There 
were others, like Bellamy, Smalley, Backus, West, Hop- 
kins, Emmons, who were as the cedars of Lebanon to the 
trees of the field. 

During the period from 1745 to 1795, the state of re- 
ligion, according to the standard of the fathers, was, per- 
haps, nowhere more unpromising, than in the easterly 
part of Massachusetts, and within the limits of a great 
portion of the oldest churches. It may be accounted for, 
by the more immediate and frequent intercourse with 
foreigners, who had but little favor for experimental god- 
liness ; by the encouragement which a few distinguished 
names afforded to the open opposers of the “New Lights,” 
as some chose to designate the friends of the ‘Great 
Awakening ;” and by an ambiguous and indefinite mode 
of preaching, which naturally resulted from a real, but 
generally covert, hostility to the Trinitarian and Calvinis- 
tic forms of belief. There was no revival of any note, in 
any of the Congregational churches of the city of Boston, 
from the period of the revival of 1740, almost to our own 
day. With very inconsiderable exceptions, the same re- 
mark may be made of Salem, and other towns on the sea- 
coast, — 

It was far otherwise in many places. There was not 
by any means such an apparent suspension of divine in- 
fluence in reviving and enlarging the churches of New 
England, as has sometimes been represented. In the fifty 
years previous to the remarkable season of “refreshing,” 
at the close of the last century, there were numerous in- 
sulated revivals,—as has been abundantly attested by re- 
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cent investigations; and also some that were contiguous 
or nearly associated, throughout all that period. There 
were no magazines or religious newspapers to report them ; 
and hence mainly the mistake of some, who have sup- 
posed that there were few or none to report. Besides, 
many of the revivals were in towns which had but little 
communication with the capital. 

When, however, the eyes of the Christian world were 
turned with consternation to the atheistical revolution in 
France, the pious people of this country, and nowhere 
more than in New England, gave themselves to prayer. 
There was also a new searching of the Scriptures, that, 
if possible, it might be known what God was about to re- 
veal in his providence. From a concurrence or combina- 
tion of causes, which cannot now be particularly described, 
the delightful tokens of a brighter day cheered the anxious 
and quivering hearts of the faithful in Christ Jesus. Re- 
vivals began to increase in number and in power. And 
soon it seemed as if the years of the former generation 
were again to pass over the land. 

From 1797 and onward, so many revivals were enjoyed 
in the churches, that an eminent minister in Connecticut, 
as he stood at his door, could count upwards of seventy 
contiguous congregations, which all had participated in 
the outpouring from the gracious presence of the Lord. 
In different parts of New England, there were hundreds 
of ministers, whose hearts were gladdened by this great 
‘refreshing.”” Some of them had personal recollections 
of the awakening of 1740, with which they gratefully 
compared the present auspicious visitation. Many had 
previously had, in some instances, a rich experience from 
Him, who “giveth the increase.” Some, who were in 
the vigor of manhood, had seen the promise of the Spirit, 
like ‘the small rain upon the tender herb,” but never be- 
fore asa “mighty rushing wind.” Others knew of revi- 
vals chiefly from records, which were fast growing old, and 
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going to decay. But when it is remembered, that there 
were so many churches ready for the wondrous ministra- 
tion of the Spirit, and so many pastors qualified to act as 
co-workers with “the Lord of the harvest,” he who writes 
the history of the Puritan Pilgrims of New England and 
their “children’s children,’ may have ample evidence if 
he will but find it, that, in the fifty or more years previous 
to the close of the eighteenth century, by far the larger 
part of churches and ministers were of one mind and 
spirit with the “ fathers,” in their doctrinal and practical 
religion. 

In the midst of those revivals near the close of. the 
eighteenth century, the missionary spirit, as a legitimate 
consequence, received a new impulse. Evangelical Chris- 
tians, across the Atlantic, had sent missionaries to India, 
Africa, and the islands of the South Pacific. Intelligence 
of their operations was hailed in New England with a 
lively gratitude. It is not strange that none went forth 
from our churches, to other continents or to the distant 
islands that were waiting for God’s law. 'There was a 
loud call for more service at home, than could be rendered. 
The emigration to the wilderness of Maine, to Middle and 
Western New York, to Ohio, and to other parts of the 
Mississippi Valley, urged a powerful claim upon the be- 
nevolent sympathies of those who remained at home, fast 
by the old foundations. With many the thought was too 
painful for endurance, that the new settlements should be 
formed without the institutions of the gospel, and a com- 
petent supply of the means of grace. 

Hence arose such societies, as the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, and the Massachusetts Missionary Society. 
This latter society was not at the beginning, nor for 
twenty years afterwards, what it now is, a domestic or 
home missionary society, but was organized upon ‘the 
broad basis of a foreign missionary association. ‘ The 
object of this society,” says the constitution, adopted May, 
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1799, “ds to diffuse the knowledge of the gospel among 
the heathens, as well as other people in the remote parts of 
our country, where Christ is seldom or never preached.” 

““ Where Christ is seldom or never preached?” in- 
quired the Rev. Joshua Spaulding, then pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church: ‘if that is your object, you should 
send missionaries to Boston !’’ For two or three years, ° 
he had been urging his ministerial and lay brethren to 
form a society for missions at their very doors, as within 
the limits of Marblehead, at Boston, and in other places, 
where, as he believed, ‘“‘Curisr was seldom or never 
preached,” as hundreds needed to hear ! 

It is remarkable, that his idea of city missions has now 
been adopted, with great interest and effect. But the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, which owed its origin 
as much or more to him, than to any other single indi- 
vidual, could never have been formed, but with the dis- 
tinct contemplation of a much more extended circum- 
ference for a field of labor. 

The first address of the society breathes the genuine 
spirit of the charge from Mount Olivet. Recognizing 
“the glorious gospel of Christ as the adequate and only 
medium of recovering lost sinners to God and happiness,” 
and responding to ‘the grand commission which Christ 
gave to his primitive disciples,” the address ‘ entreats ”’ 
all “Christian brethren, in view of their immense in- 
debtedness to redeeming grace, their solemn covenant 
vows, their accountability and their hopes, to cast the eye 
of attentive observation upon the condition of thousands 
and millions of our guilty race, in other countries and in 
our own, particularly among the heathen tribes, and on 
the frontiers of the United States, forming a vast line of 
new settlements, peculiarly embarrassed with respect to 
their religious interests and local circumstances; and ask 
whether, when their danger is so great, when their spirit- 
ual wants are so urgent, when there is so much zeal on. 
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the part of wickedness, infidelity and atheism, counter- 
acting the gospel—there be not reason to put forth every 
exertion for the spread of that precious gospel, which is 
the grand charter of our eternal inheritance.” 

The society was thus brought into the closest affinity 
and fellowship with others in Great Britain, like the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian knowledge in 
Scotland,—under the auspices of which the missionaries 
Sergeant and Kirkland were laboring among the Indian 
tribes in Western Massachusetts and New York; and part 
of which were then as far from Boston, as are now the 
tribes west of the Mississippi. If the means could have 
been procured, establishments precisely similar to those 
now sustained by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, might have been organized and 
cherished, in the strictest accordance with the purpose of 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society. And the simple 
fact is, that it was not until long after the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was formed, that 
this society and others, which are now purely home socie- 
ties, were understood to be such, in the present accepta- 
tion of the term. By a missionary society, was meant ar 
association to spread the gospel through all the world, by 
preaching it in any accessible region or place, where 
“Curist is seldom or never preached.’”? And the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Society, was a society of Massachu- 
setts missionary men ; not a missionary society for Mas- 
sachusetts ! 

In June, 1803, appeared the first number of the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Magazine,—in which there is the 
same foreign missionary spirit and general character, as 
you now see in the Missionary Herald. But what a 
change in forty-five years! If any one would see an 
amazing contrast, and the thrilling demonstration of an 
immense progress in the enterprise of the world’s evan- 
gelization, let him read some of the last numbers of the 
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Herald of the American Board, and some of the first of 
the Magazine of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

And let him compare also the Massachusetts Mission- 
ary Society, in 1800, with its two or three missionaries, 
a part of the year, with the present American Home 
Missionary Society, with its more than one thousand 
missionaries from the Aroostook to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia ! 

So rapidly did the missionary spirit advance, after 
intelligence of foreign and domestic operations was 
brought before the churches, that in 1804, the constitu- 
tion of the society was modified, so that the article 
defining the object was made to read ;—‘‘ The object of 
the society is, to diffuse the gospel among the people of 
the newly settled and remote parts of our country, among 
the Indians of the country, and through more distant 
regions of the earth, as circumstances shall invite, and 
the ability of the society shall admit.” And if the men 
could have been had, and the money could have been 
obtained, missionaries could have been sent by the Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Society to Bombay, Ceylon, or the 
Sandwich Islands, just as constitutionally as they were 
afterwards sent by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. 

This great organization came into form and life, in the 
year 1810. It was necessary to unite the friends of mis- 
sions in all the land, and under the sign and seal of an 
American, rather than a State designation, to solicit con- 
tributions from all the churches of the Union, with 
express reference to missions in Asia, and among the far- 
distant Gentiles of other parts of the known world. 
Other Societies followed, one after another, as the eyes of 
God’s people were opened and enlightened. 

The first missionaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, were from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Andover,—an institution which owed its 
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origin, chiefly, to the alarm which was felt, after the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Tappan was appointed at Harvard. ‘The 
oldest and most venerable college of the land,—which 
was so early and so piously dedicated to ‘Christ and the 
Church,’’—had received a Professor of Theology, who 
taught a very different mode of doctrine from that of the 
“fathers.” Yet it has been said by those who ought to 
be acknowledged as indisputable authority, that if at that 
time he had avowed himself to be what he undoubtedly 
was, and what afterwards he freely admitted, he could 
not have been chosen to be the incumbent of a chair, 
which, by the express provision of the pious Hollis, was 
never to be filled, but by aman ‘‘of sound or orthodox 
principles”! What was meant by such principles, 
there is no more reason to doubt, than there is to deny 
that there ever was any such man as Hollis. The pur- 
pose of his donation should be sacredly regarded ; or the 
- trust should be relinquished. 

Far be it from me to speak invidiously or any wise 
reproachfully. It is but sober, candid history that I 
would write of the past. But the truth, once denied 
with no ordinary vehemence if not virulence, is now fully 
conceded, viz :—that in all but one of the Congregational 
churches in Boston, and in perhaps fifty others elsewhere, 
there was a concealment of the real sentiments of the 
pastors. It was not until 1815, and after a most exciting 
controversy, that that ‘‘ concealment,’’ which had been so 
vigilantly and sagaciously maintained, for nearly or quite 
a whole generation, was no longer possible. And it cer- 
tainly is a consideration, of some historical interest, if not 
theological importance, that the same mode of religious 
doctrine which was thus introduced and fostered in New 
England, had a similar introduction and development in 
Old, England, in Scotland, in Holland, in Switzerland, 
and in Germany. 


_ More than thirty years have now passed, since what 
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those most interested prefer to call “ Liberal Christianity ” 
has been openly and eloquently defended in this country. 
Talents, wealth, literature, refinement, with other power- 
ful auxiliaries, have not been wanting. And now what 
is the prospect, that in any of its modes or forms, it will 
ever supplant the faith of the “fathers” among the 
“children’s children”? And if this will not supplant 
that faith, what form of doctrine will ? 

According to returns and estimates,* a few years since, 
there were in the United States, nearly fifty thousand 
churches, Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, and Baptist. But according to the best authorities, 
the whole number of Unitarian churches or congrega- 
tions,t throughout the country, at the present time, is 
about two hundred and forty! Three-fifths of these are 
in Massachusetts alone; and quite a proportion of them 
are very small. Not one half of the number were gath- 
ered and organized, as Unitarian. Ninety of them exist 
within the limits of the old evangelical organizations. 

Of more than seven hundred Congregational churches 
in Massachusetts, at the present time, nearly five hundred 
and fifty are orthodor. And of these, full two hundred 
and twenty-five have been gathered within the last twen- 
ty-five years! The number of other Congregational 
churches has, in the same period, remained nearly station- 
ary! And the proportion of communicants in the ortho- 
dox Congregational churches, is very much greater ; be- 
ing, at a moderate calculation, as ten to one! 

In general, also, the efficiency of the evangelical Con- 
gregational churches has been vastly augmented. It is as 
yet susceptible of a ten fold, if not a hundred fold aug- 
mentation. Upon all the great points of doctrinal dis- 
pute, there is a feeling that the work of public controversy 
is finished. We have a far more congenial work to do,— 


* Baird’s Religion in America. + Unitarian Almanac, &c. 
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in carrying forward the numerous enterprises of true 
evangelical charity. 

There is no,antidote to error, like the truth as in Jesus, 
when it comes upon the conscience, in demonstration of 
the Spirit. Hence there is no available power, like a 
genuine revival, to give the advantage and the victory to 
the friends of the Saviour. Most abundant and most 
striking has been the witness of this, in the progress 
which evangelical religion has made in our Common- 
wealth, within twenty-five years. 

Look at Boston, and see what it is, as compared with 
what it was forty and thirty years since. Look over all 
New England, and see what mode of religious sentiment 
has the sway over the masses. Make the most that you 
can out of all the various sects and names, which are 
antagonistical to the faith, or at variance with the eccle- 
siastical order of the founders of New England. You 
will find a most decided preponderance of the intellectual 
and the moral strength of their descendants, where they 
would wish, above all things, that it should be ;—uphold- 
ing and advancing the institutions of “the glorious 
gospel,” and “the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.”’ A 

An hour more would scarcely suffice, that I should only 
name our largest associations of Christian philanthropy,— 
which every day are adding new gems or a brighter 
effulgence to the “crown” of the rejoicing of “the 
fathers,” at the coming of the Lord. 

And, my brethren, as we now look back upon the past, 
and around upon the present, how can we despair of the 
Rewicron of the “fathers?” Can we with such semina- 
ries of learning and theology,—more than forty of the 
latter existing, wheré we had but one, forty years ago ; 
with such increasing advantages of popular education ; 
with such an immense distribution of the Bible and of 
books illustrative of the Bible; with so many thousand 
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evangelical churches, and so many hundred thousand chil- 
dren, taught the “words” which are “spirit and life,’”— 
every Sabbath day? What Religion, what Doctrine is 
it, which more than twenty-five thousand ministers are 
preaching in the thirty States of this Union? Radically 
and essentially the Religion of faith in the atoning blood 
of an All-sufficient, because Almighty Redeemer; and 
the Doctrine, that “ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


I have no time to enlarge. My limits are more than 
occupied already. But from the review now presented of 
our New England history, you will not, I trust, think of me, 
as uttering more than the words of truth and soberness, 
when I proclaim the sentiment, that of all people in the 
world, we are under the highest obligations to support 
munificently, and communicate to the ends of the earth, 
the knowledge and the institutions of the ‘“ everlasting 
gospel.” 

The period during which our country has so amazingly 
developed our resources of every description, most need- 
ful and important, for the sustenance, protection, and 
exaltation of a more intelligent, more benevolent, more 
powerful, because more Christian people, than has ever 
existed,—has been the period since the great battle of 
Waterloo. Peace has blessed our land, and so far other 
nations also, that a vastly greater proportion of well- 
educated or of aspiring mind, than ever before, since the 
world began, has been employed in devising ways and 
means, by which labor shall have the largest ratio of 
product with the least amount of physical or mental 
exhaustion ; and by which all the powers of nature shall 
be constrained to pay their richest and noblest tribute to 
him, who was “made” but ‘a little lower than the 
angels”; and thus the world receive the fullest demon- 
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stration, that he who fell with ‘the first man,” rises by 
“the second” — ‘the Lord from heaven,”—higher and 
higher in the original dignity and grandeur of his immor- 
tal nature,—recovering and re-assuming one measure after 
another of his lost dominion over the whole inferior 
creation. 

When before were such opportunities, facilities, and 
incitements to mental and moral activity, afforded to so 
large a number, as now constitute the substantial and 
reliable portions of our community? Since Europe has 
been brought within less than twelve days from our 
greatest cities ; and the magnetic telegraph outstrips the 
sun, by thousands of miles per hour,—what next may we 
not expect to see, among the merely “incidental benefits,” 
as they were termed by Robert Hall,—‘* which Christian- 
ity scatters along her way in her sublime march to 
immortality?” What a spectacle are we now as a 
nation? And what is yet to be? 


When Calvin was dying, he reached his emaciated 
hand towards an open Bible ;—“ there is the safety of the 
Church and the State!” So felt the “fathers” of New 
England, to their inmost soul. In the Bible—Old Testa- 
ment and New—one and inseparable,—they found the 
Rock or Aces. They lived and they died, triumphantly 
“looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the erear Gop anp our Saviour Jesus Curist; who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works.” 


Let us, therefore, as their children’s children, cherish 
hike precious faith ; and with them give God the glory of 
all that we have, and all that we hope. Let us send the 
gospel to the farthest bounds of the globe. It is the 
greatest gift, which man can impart to his brother man. 
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It is God’s appointed method for the intellectual, moral, 
civil, and political regeneration of all the various nations 
and tribes of the earth; as well as for the personal salva- 
tion of each individual, whatever his honor or dishonor, 
his wealth or poverty, his virtue or his corruption, his 
enjoyment or his wretchedness. 


In fulfilling the grand commission of our ascending 
Saviour and Lord, we would begin at our own Jerusalem. 
We would remember those who are like sheep in the wil- 
derness, without a shepherd ; and as we the more remem- 
ber them, would still the less forget the famishing and the 
perishing upon the dark mountains of far-distant idolatries 
and cruel sorrows. We would publish the adorable name 
of Jesus to every creature. And that the children who 
will take our places may have our exalted and priceless 
privileges unimpaired ; that those thousands, those mil- 
hons who are following ‘the star of empire” westward 
to the Pacific shores, may never lose sight of the “ Bright 
and Morning Star”; that the mighty people that now 
are, and all that may arise from them, or be added to 
them, may be mightier far in the eyes of all the world, 
and in the sight of the Supreme Lawgiver and the Judge 
of all, be ‘‘a wise and understanding people ”’ ;—may 
we all most gratefully honor the memory of our fathers, 
and with the same love of Christ and of souls, the same 
faith and hope, may we enter into their labors. And the 
greater the number, the unanimity, the energy, and the 
unfaltering resolution and perseverance of those who thus 
enter into their labors,—the greater is the moral certainty, 
that, for all ages to come, the Scripture will here have a 
most magnificent and sublime witness,—that “ cHIL- 
DREN’S CHILDREN ARE THE CROWN OF OLD MEN, AND THE 


GLORY OF CHILDREN ARE THEIR FATHERS.” !. 


APPENDIX. 


AREAL D061 

The Pilgrims, before they landed, made a civil compact, as follows : 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are vuder-written, the 
loyall Subiects of our dread soveraigne Lord King Tames, by the grace 
of God of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. 

“Having vnder-taken for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian Faith, and honour of our King and Countrey, a Voyage to plant 
the first Colony in the Northerne parts of Virer1a, doe by these presents 
solemnly & mutually in the presence of God and one of another, covenant, 
and combine our selues together into a civill body politike, for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
vertue hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such iust and equall Lawes, 
Ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the generall good of the Colony; 
ynto which we promise all due submission and obedience. In witnesse 
whereof we haue here-vnder subscribed our names. Cape Cod, 11th of 
November, in the yeare of the raigne of our sovraigne Lord King lames, of 
England, France, and Ireland, 1 8. and of Scotland 54. Anno Domino 1620. 

“The elder President Adams,” says Dr. Pierce in his recent Election 
Sermon, “ was in the habit of referring to this compact, as the germ of our 
republican institutions.” yer 

It does not appear, that the Pilgrims had any very definite idea of the 
manner in which they should attempt to manage civil affairs, until they 
were on the very point of disembarking. 

“This day before we came to harbour, obseruing some not well affected 
to vnitie and concord, but gaue some appearance of faction, it was thought 
good there should be an association and agreement, that we should combme 
together in one body, and to submit to such government and governours, 
as we should by common consent agree to make and choose, and set our 
hands to this that followes word for word.” ' 

But in their ecclesiastical action, as church-members upon the basis of 
equality and fraternity, and in their “ Town-Meetings,” we cannot fail to 
recognize what Mr. Bancroft has called “the seminal principles of republi- 
can freedom and national independence.” If, however, they had found 
the river Hudson, for which they had searched, they would have been so 
near the limits of the Virginia Company, that they might not have formed 
the Compact, “which,” as Dr. Cheever justly remarks in his recent 
work,—“ whatever may have been their original intention or foresight, 
constituted them a self-governing republic, although named ‘loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign lord, King James.’ ” 

Yet it is to be remembered, that the real purpose of the founders of our 
civil and political institutions was religious, in the strictest sense of the 
term. This is indicated by the first words of the above Compact. Else- 
where the witness is most explicit. The reasons for leaving Holland are 
“‘recited,”’ says Morton’s Memorial, “ as received from themselves.” 

“First, Because themselves were of a different Language from the Dutch, 
where they Lived, and were settled in their way, insomuch that in ten 

ears time, whilst their Church sojourned amongst them, they could not 
ring them to reform the neglect of Observation of the Lord’s Day as a Sab- 
bath, or any other thing amiss amongst them. 
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“Secondly, Because their Countrymen, who came over to joyn with 
them, by reason of the hardness of the Country, soon spent their Estates, 
pred Be then forced either to return back to England, or to live very 
meanly. 

“Thirdly, That many of their Children, through the extream necessit 
that was upon them, altho’ of the best dispositions, and graciously inclined, 
and willing to bear part of their Parents burthens, were oftentimes so oppres- 
sed with their heavy labours, that although their Spirits were free and wil- 
ling, xe their Bodies bowed under the weight of the same, and became de- 
crepid in their early youth, and the vigour of Nature consumed in the very 
bud. And that which was very lamentable, and of all sorrows most heavy 
to be born, was, that many by these occasions, and the great licentiousness 
of Youth in that Country, and the manifold temptations of the place, were 
drawn away by evil examples into extravagant and dangerous courses, 
getting the reins on their necks, and departing from their Parents: Some 
became Souldiers, others took upon them far Voyages by Sea, and other- 
some worse courses tending to dissoluteness, and the destruction of their 
Souls, to the great grief of their Parents, and the dishonour of God; and 
that the place being of great licentiousness and liberty to Children, they 
could not educate them, nor could they give them due correction without 
reproof or reproach from their Neighbours. 

“Fourthly, That their Posterity would in few generations become Dutch 
and so lose their interest in the English Nation ; they being desirous rather 
to enlarge His Majesties Dominions, and to live under their Natural 
PRINCE. 

“Fifthly and lastly, and which was not the least, a great hope and in- 
ward Zeal they had of laying some good Foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto, for the propagating and advancement of the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the World, yea, altho’ they 
should be but as stepping stones unto others for the performance of so 
great a Work.” 

In the Preamble of the Articles of Confederation, in 1643, it is said: 
“‘ Whereas we all came into these parts of America with one and the same 
end and aim, namely, to advance the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to enjoy the liberties of the Gospel in purity with peace,” &c.— Win- 
throp’s Journal. 
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For illustrations of these statements, see Baird’s ‘‘ Religion in America,” 
‘Synopsis of Missions,’ Morse and Parish’s History of New England, 
Thomas Robbins’s ‘“ New England Fathers,” &c. &c. But the subject de- 
mands more attention, than it has ever received. 
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The Records of the First Church, previous to 1660, are supposed to be 
lost. In the Records of the Tabernacle Church, there is a Transcript of a 
Pamphlet entitled, “A Copy of the Church Covenants which have been 
used in the Church of Salem, formerly, and in their late reviewing of the 
Covenant on the day of the Public Fast, April 15th, 1680. kd cS ‘ 
Boston, printed at the desire and for the use of many in Salem, for them- 
selves and children, by J. F., 1680.” It begins as follows :—‘‘ There was 
a Church Covenant agreed upon and consented to by the Church of Salem 
at their first beginning in the year 1629, Aug. 6th.” 

“The following Covenant was propounded by the Pastor, was agreed 
upon and consented to by the brethren of the Church, in the year 1636. 

‘““We whose names are here underwritten, members of the present 
Church of Christ in Salem, having found by sad experience how dangerous 
it is to sit loose from the covenant we make with our God, and how apt we 
are to wander into by-paths, even unto the loosing (losing?) of our first 
aims in entering into church fellowship; do therefore solemnly in the 
presence of the eternal God, both for our own comforts, and those who 
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shall or may be joined unto us, renew the Church Covenant we find this 
Church bound unto at their first beginning, viz: ‘That we covenant with the 
Lord, and one with another, and do bind ourselves in the presence of God, 
to walk together in all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal him- 
self unto us in his blessed word of truth;’ and do more explicitly, in the 
name and fear of God, profess and protest to walk as followeth, through the 
power and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

“1, We avouch the Lord to be our God, and ourselves to be his people, 
in the truth and simplicity of our spirits. f 

«2. We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and the word of his 
grace, for the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying of us in matters of worship 
and conversation, resolying to cleave unto him alone for life and glory, 
and to reject all contrary ways, canons, and institutions of men in his 
worship.” 

The ae articles are the same, as commonly published in what has 
erroneously been said, so many times, to be “doubtless the first Church 
Covenant ever drawn in America.” ’ 

In a printed Tract, without date, but undoubtedly issued in the year 
1680, we have the ‘ Confession of Faith” with a form of ‘ Covenant,” 
‘for substance,’ as adopted 6th of August, 1629. The expression “ for 
substance” implies, of course, that the original was neither less in quantity, 
nor different in quality. The Tract may be found in the Boston Athene- 
um, B. 76, Sermons. It is entitled, 

“‘ A Direction for a public profession in the Church Assembly, after pri- 
vate examination by the elders. Which direction is taken out of the 
Scripture, and points unto that faith and covenant contained in the Scrip- 
ture. Being the same for substance which was propounded to and agreed 
upon by the Church of Salem, at their begining, the sixth of the sixth 
month, 1629.” 


“THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

“T do believe with my heart and confess with my mouth. 

“‘ Concerning God.—That there is but one only true God in three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, each of them God, and all of 
them one and the same Infinite, Eternal God, most Holy, Just, Merciful 
and Blessed forever. 

“ Concerning the works of God.—That this God is the Maker, Preserver 
and Governor of all things according to the counsel of his own will, and 
that God made man in his own Image, in Knowledge, Holiness and Right- 
eousness. 

“ Concerning the fall of Man.—That Adam by transgressing the command 
of God, fell from God and brought himself and his posterity into a state of 
sin and death, under the wrath and curse of God, which I do believe to be 
my own condition by nature as well as any other. 

“ Concerning Jesus Christ.—That God sent his Son into the world, who 
for our sakes became man, that he might redeem us and save us by his 
obedience unto death, and that he arose from the dead, ascended into 
heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God, from whence he shall come to 
judge the world. 

“ Concerning the Holy Ghost—That God the Holy Ghost hath fully re- 
vealed the doctrine of Christ and the will of God in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, which are the word of God, the perfect, perpet- 
ual, and only rule of our Faith and obedience. 

“Concerning the benefits we have by Christ.—That the same Spirit by 
working faith in God’s Elect, applyeth unto them Christ with all his bene- 
fits of justification and sanctification unto salvation, in the use of those or- 
dinances which God hath appointed in his written word, which therefore 
ought to be obseryed by us unto the coming of Christ. 

‘Concerning the Church of Christ.—That all true believers being commit- 
ted unto Christ as the head, make up one Mistical Church, which is the 
body of Christ, the members whereof, having fellowship with the Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost by faith, and one with another in love, do receive 
here upon earth forgiveness of sins, with the life of grace, and at the resur- 
rection of the body they shall receive everlasting life. 


“THE COVENANT. 

“T do heartily take and avouch this one God who is made known to us in 
the Scripture, by the name of God the Father, and God the Son even Je- 
sus Christ, and God the Holy Ghost, to be my God, according to the tenour 
of the Covenant of Grace; wherein he hath promised to be a God to the 
faithful and their seed after them in their generations, and taketh them to 
be his people, and therefore unfeignedly repenting of all my sins, I do give 
up myself wholly to this God, to believe in, to love, serve, and obey him 
sincerely and faithfully, according to his written word, against all the temp- 
tations of the devil, the world, and my own flesh, and this unto the death. 

“T do also consent to be a member of this particular Church, promising 
to continue steadfastly in fellowship with it, in the public worship of God, 
to submit to the Order, Discipline, and Goverment of Christ in it, and to 
the ministerial teaching, guidance and oversight of the Elders of it, and to 
the brotherly watch of the Fellow-Members; and all this according to 
God’s word and by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, enabling me there- 
unto. AMEN.” 

D.. [p- 19.] 


“ After God had carried us safe to New England, and we had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God’s worship, and settled the civil government,—one of the 
next things we longed for and looked after was to advance Learning, and 
perpetuate it to posterity—dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 

‘And as we were thinking and consulting how to effect this great work, 
it pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard, a godly gentleman 
and a lover of learning, there living amongst us, to give the one-half of 
his estate, it being in all about £1,700, towards the erecting of a College, 
and all his Library. After him another gave £300; others after them cast 
in more; and the public hand of the State added the rest.”’— New England’s 
First Fruits.— Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts. p. 551. Norte. 

Free schools had been previously established in Holland. In New Eng- 
land they began in the Church. The first free school, as a civil institution, 
is believed to have been in Salem. 


E. [p. 26.] 


Robert Cushman, in his “ Epistle Dedicatory” of his Sermon preached 
at Plymouth, in 1621, gives some geographical account of New England. 
He speaks of it as ‘being Champion ground, but no high mountains, &c.; 
full of Rivers and Sweet Springs, as England is. But principally, so far as 
we can yet find, it is an island, and near about the quantity of England, 
being cut out from the main Land in America, as England is from the main 
of Europe, by a great arm of the Sea, which entereth in forty Degrees, and 
runneth up North West and by West, and goeth out either into the South- 
Sea, or else into the Bay of Canada. 'The certainty whereof, and secrets of 
which, we have not yet so found as that as eye-witnesses we can make 
narration thereof, but if God give time and means, we shall, ere long, 
discover both the extent of that River, together with the secrets thereot ; 
and so try what Territories, Habitation, or Commodities, may be found, 
either in it, or about it.’ 


F. [p. 31.] 

As it regards the difficulties with Roger Williams, and his true charac- 
ter, the reader is referred to several very able articles in the “ Christian 
Observatory.” The Editor has investigated the whole subject, in the most 
thorough manner. See also Dr. Cheever’s “ Journal of the Pilgrims,” &e. 
Chap. XVIII. “Our fathers,” says Mr. McClure, “ turned Mr. Williams 
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out of doors, because he was tearing their house to pieces. For perform- 
ing this necessary act of self-preservation, we leave them to be vindicated 
by John Quincy Adams, that foe of bigotry, and firm friend of civil and 
religious liberty. In a discourse published by him some six years since, 
after a candid statement of the facts, he asks: ‘Can we blame the found- 
ers of the Massachusetts Colony for banishing him from within their juris- 
diction? In the annals of religious persecution, is there to be found a 
martyr more gently dealt with by those against whom he began the war 
of intolerance ? whose authority he persisted, even after professions of pen- 
itence and submission, in defying, till deserted even by the wife of his 
bosom? and whose utmost severity of punishment upon him was only an 
order for his removal as a nuisance from among them?’” * * “ Williams’s 
colony was obliged to procure the help of Massachusetts in banishing the 
fanatical Gorton and his outlaws ; obtaining an illegal extension, over their 
own territory, of the very laws by which Williams was then excluded from 
Massachusetts. This hard necessity of theirs, may amply excuse the like 
necessity on the part of ‘the people of the Bay.’ ”’ 

If any one will read Morton’s account of the dismission of Roger Wil- 
liams from the Church of Plymouth, and of the subsequent proceedings at 
Salem and Boston, it will be seen, that the same view was taken of him in 
both colonies. The Church “consented” to his dismission, ‘“ through the 
prudent counsel of Mr. Brewster, (the Ruling Elder there,) fearing that 
his continuance amongst them might cause divisions, and there being many 
able men in the Bay, they would better deal with him than themselves could, 
and foreseeing (what he feared concerning Mr. Willams, which afterwards 
came to pass) that he would run the same course of rigid separation and 
mola Ngee which Mr. John Smith, the Sebaptist at Amsterdam had 

one,” &e. 

Roger Williams was not banished for being a Baptist. He NEVER was A 
Baptist in Massachusetts, and but ‘for three months” in Rhode Island. 

In respect to the “ intolerance”’ attributed to “the fathers,’ Dr. Cheey- 
er’s remarks concerning the ‘ Brownes” at Salem, are much to the pur- 
pose. ‘Take, for example, a single paragraph. 

«*T will be tolerant of every thing else,’ said Mr. Coleridge, ‘ but every 
other man’s intolerance.’ Now here it was plainly the intolerance of 
others, not their religion, of which Governor Endicott would not be tole- 
rant. And in this thing he and the colonists were evidently guided by 
Infinite Wisdom. For, if the churchmen had been’ permitted to go on, 
there would have been an end to this sanctuary of freedom in the wilder- 
ness. There would have been no New England in existence, in the history 
of which there should be scope for a sneer at the piety, or the freedom, or 
the superstition of its founders. Their no¢ being suffered to go on, is the 
reason why they, and all other sects, even Bunyan’s Giant Grim, with his 
nails pared, are here in quiet now. God, in his gracious divine providence, 
would not suffer any others than the persecuted Puritanic Dissenters to 
get footing here, until both in the Old World and the New, the great 
lesson of religious liberty had been more fully taught and understood. 
He had much light yet for Cromwell and the Independents of England to 
pour upon this question. The sneers at the course of our Pilerim Fathers 
are sneers against the providence of God and the freedom of man.” 


It was “in the Bay,” that the innovating spirits were disposed to settle. 
The attractions to emigrants were very few at Plymouth. In ten years the 
Colony had but three hundred souls. And although it has sometimes been 
intimated, that the Church there was much more tolerant than the Churches 
“in the Bay,” there really is no valid proof, as yet furnished, that there 
was any difference in principle, or prevailing opinions. And if there be 
any appearance in favor of Plymouth, it is at once explained by a differ- 
ence of the circumstances; or the operation of such causes as make some 
men more “ prudent”’ than others, and not unwilling to evade personal re- 
sponsibility, instead of acting with decision and firmness. 
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SHRMON I. 


PROVERBS, XIV. 34. 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


In these words God declares what constitutes the 
glory, and what the disgrace of any country. No 
breadth of territory, no abounding population, no 
increase of wealth, no armies, no navies, none of 
all those things that strike the beholder with admi- 
ration and astonishment, make a nation exalted in 
the view of Him whose estimate alone is of worth. 
It is one single characteristic upon which he looks, 
righteousness, in the hearts and in the actions of the 
people. And when God would fix upon any peo- 
ple the mark of degradation, it is not of poverty, 
of want, of weakness, that he speaks ; he makes no 
mention of the low state of the arts, of any lack of 
education and refinement, of defeat or ruin by an 
enemy. No, it is ‘sin” which “is a reproach to 
any people.” ‘This thing and that, this line and the 
other of policy may engage the feelings and enlist 
the energies of men, as the causes of national ex- 
altation or overthrow. But He, ‘ before whom the 
nations are as a drop of the bucket, who ruleth 
among them and raiseth up one and putteth down 
another,” God declares that righteousness and sin 
are the grand elements at work among any people 
for weal or wo. There is one law for nations and 
communities, as for individuals, “seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

In this matter, the estimate of men and the estt- 
mate of God differ widely. ‘The men and the 
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measures that have been considered as marking the 
zenith of a nation’s glory, in His eyes, often signal- 
ize the period of its deepest shame. And individ- 
uals and movements, that the world heeded not, or 
noticed, only to ridicule and despise, have been 
employed in his providence as the instruments of 
righteousness, to elevate—to save. Often, ‘that 
which is highly esteemed among men, is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.” 

It would be easy to show the rectitude of God’s 
judgment ; to follow out the workings of righteous- 
ness and sin, and mark how the one must be the 
cause of national elevation and the other of re- 
proach. We can imagine a nation in respect to 
which is fulfilled the glorious prophecy, “thy peo- 
ple shall be all righteous ;’ and we know that such 
a people would become exalted, as none have yet 
been upon the earth. A people all righteous, 
where every heart was filled with love to God and 
love to man, every energy employed in working 
out good to man and glory to God, could not but 
make progress in all that constitutes a nation’s 
greatness, with a rapidity of which no man can now 
conceive. ‘Think of a whole people, where every 
man is living as “under the eye of his great task 
master,” every one feeling that he is a steward for 
God of the time, the means, the faculties, the influ- 
ence entrusted to him—and what a picture would 
that people present! ‘There would be no prodigal 
waste of God’s bounties; no time, precious beyond 
rubies, would be squandered on trifles, or employ- 
ed in devising injury and working ruin to men. 
Gluttony, intemperance, licentiousness, would no 
longer be maelstroms to swallow up untold treas- 
ures and priceless energies. No oppression, no 
wrong would discourage the efforts or paralyze the 
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energies of a single individual. No man in his 
haste to be rich, would be reckless of the havoc he 
made of the rights and the interests of others; no 
war would drain the life’s blood and sink the treas- 
ure of the nation. 

Can any imagination picture the prosperity, the 
exaltation, such a nation would reach in a single 
generation? Can the fondest anticipation reach 
the reality that garden of God, a land “ whose peo- 
ple were all righteous,” would present ? 

It is not this form of policy or that, it is sin, that 
rests as an incubus upon the world. Let any man 
sit down to a sober calculation of the cost of sin— 
Great Britain expends 250,000,000 dollars every 
year for intoxicating drinks, another like sum for 
war, and its consequences ; and the cost of pauper- 
ism and crime, the direct and indirect loss of prop- 
erty by sin, in that nation, who can limit? And so 
it is every where. Sin reigns, and reigns at a tre- 
mendous cost. Money cannot estimate it. The 
treasure it devours is incalculable, but it makes 
more fearful havoc of what money cannot purchase. 
It robs a country of its possessions, and it robs it 
of its men. They are no longer the servants of 
God and the benefactors of their race, but the slaves 
of Satan, and the enemies of their kind. 

Plain and practical is God’s declaration, “ righte- 
ousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Yet I have not chosen these words for the pur- 
pose of considering in their light the consequences 
of righteousness and sin toa people. Although, 
would to God we might meditate upon this matter 
more—that it might be felt whata traitor to the in- 
terests of his country and his kind is every trans- 
gressor of God’s law. I have chosen them because 
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the last clause embodies a principle of God’s gov- 
ernment eminently personal and practical to each 
one of us. 

“ Sin is a reproach to any people.” The sense 
of these words will permit no man to throw off per- 
sonal responsibility, and hide himself under vague 
generalities. The sentiment is, sin in a community 
is a reproach to the members of that community.— 
And if we can come practically to feel this, we 
shall not have opened God’s word in vain. 

That this is so, that sin in a community is a re- 
proach to every member of that community may be 
argued— 

Ist. From the benevolence of God. He orders 
man’s lot in this world. It is under his moral gov- 
ernment men live. They have perfect freedom to 
choose life or death. Of necessity, as they are ac- 
countable, probationary beings, they must have full 
opportunity to form their characters. As their 
moral Governor, God must grant them this oppor- 
tunity. But from the benevolence of God, we 
should argue beforehand, and from his word and 
providence we know that he places before men the 
highest possible motives to seek the right, and 
forsake the wrong. Men may shut their eyes to 
these motives, they may doubt, they can disbelieve 
them. But, nevertheless, the motives are realities. 
Whether men will hear or not, the benevolence of 
God declares, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
as earnestly as it offers life to the obedient and be- 
lieving. It holds before men infinite, eternal wo 
and joy ; and by all the terrors of the one, and the 
bliss of the other, urges them to choose life. It is 
the infinite benevolence of God that uncovers hell, 
and opens heaven before men, whose actions must 
determine their destiny. 
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We argue that in every way this benevolence of 
God must lay men under the strongest motives to 
seek each other’s welfare. And one of these mo- 
tives is found in the sentiments we are considering. 
There is that poor, miserable, degraded sinner— 
Shall the benevolence of God so arrange the rela- 
tions of men, that the people among whom he 
dwells may feel and say, “it is his own concern, 
and nothing to us?’ Shall it not rather lay every 
man in that community under that pressure of ob- 
ligation to seek that fellow immortal’s welfare, con- 
sequent upon the fact that his sin is a reproach to 
every man; that it is the concern of every man? 
It is for that sinner’s good, and for the best welfare 
of every other man, that all should have this con- 
cern in the sin, and he may be sure that the be- 
nevolence of God has made what is done by his 
fellow, something to every man. 

2d. We may know from the proneness of man’s 
selfish heart to stave off this responsibility, that each 
one has this concern in the sins in the community 
with which he is connected. Men love to be at 
ease; to narrow as much as possible, the field of 
personal, pressing responsibility ; obligation be- 
comes painful, and there is a constant disposition 
to shake it off. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” be- 
comes the language of many hearts. There is fre- 
quent sympathy with the answer given to Judas, 
when “he brought again the thirty pieces of silver 
to the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sin- 
ned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
And they said, what is that to us, see rHov to that.” 
This was human nature. And this very desire to 
feel that we have no personal interest in the sin, 
no pressing responsibility in respect to it, is evi- 
dence, if we will but heed it, that we have such a 
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concern, that is something to us, that sin stalks 
abroad or runs riot in secret places. 

It points us to the fact, that there is in every breast 
a secret consciousness that there may be, must be this 
responsibility. This slumbering consciousness may 
not be easily aroused, but when least desired it may 
awaken with terrific energy. Let any man sit 
down soberly and earnestly to consider the subtle, 
innumerable connections of man with man; the 
countless, mysterious influences each exerts over 
others; influences going out from every thought 
and word and act, to end, none can say when, or 
where, or upon whom. Let him think in how many 
ways, and at how many times he has exerted no 
influence for good, or an evil influence, when all 
should have been always mighty for good—and can 
he say, dare he say that he, himself, might not have 
been a barrier to that very crime upon which he 
looks with amazement and consternation? Yea, 
through his own unfaithfulness or sin, may he not 
have forged the first link in the chain that has led 
on to this crime in another ? 

There is that wretched slave of intemperance. 
Does the sin of his drunkenness lie at his door 
alone? Is it not rather a reproach to the people, 
any people among whom he lives? Let men look 
over all the past in their lives, and in the light of 
that man’s value, in the presence of Christ, who 
died for him ; ask themselves if they have done all 
they could for him? Do they know, that by their 
own imperfection, their supineness, they have not 
left untouched that one spring of influence for good 
that might have reached and saved him? Is it not 
their fault that the means of ruin were within his 
reach? O, he must be very ignorant ora very stu- 
pid man who will dare to say, “I am clean in this 
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matter.” And the very man most likely to say this, 
as he sees the miserable victim reeling to a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and about to plunge into a drunkard’s 
eternity, is that temperate drinker, who knows not 
but had his name and influence been given where 
they ought, had he done what he could, that man 
might have been saved. Will that temperate 
drinker say before God, or at the bar of his own 
conscience, “ | am pure from this blood?’ O, con- 
science may arouse, and if men will but permit, it 
will arouse, so that men must feel that it is some- 
thing to them that sin surrounds them. 

3d. The ends for which society exists give assur- 
ance that sin in a community is a reproach to the 
individuals composing it. Does any man suppose 
that he lives among his fellow men merely to make 
them stepping stones in his pathway to honor or 
wealth, or personal good? Do you suppose, young 
men, that God has, in his providence, brought you 
together in this place, for no other end than that 
you should each seek your own pleasure? No, 
you feel, the conscience of every man tells him, 
that he has a place among men that he may live and 
labor to do them good. ‘The design of human socie- 
ty is, that each may seek the welfare of the whole, 
and the whole the welfare of each. The interests 
of men are thus one—no one can be injured, no one 
can fail of being and of doing what he ought, with- 
out injury to every other. God has made them 
social beings, and by virtue of this social nature, 
there will be a modified influence from the whole, 
felt by every individual. Each individual con- 
tributes his own portion to this moral atmosphere, 
which will affect more or less healthfully every one. 
And it can thus never be, until he shall breathe an 
influence’ pure as the breath of heaven, that any 
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man can say, “I have no concern with that sin ;” 
even when some one most disgusting or most ap- 
palling is committed. A whole people perfectly 
pure, perfectly holy, perfectly fulfilling every duty 
towards all composing it, need not feel that sin 
among them isareproach. But take a city, as Lon- 
don. See there the countless thousands whose 
milk in infancy, whose sport in childhood, whose 
business in life, is crime, and those who should care 
for them, care not at all. The good are few, and 
they are imperfect. Can that people, can an indi- 
vidual among them, feel that the crimes there com- 
mitted are no reproach to him? And take this 
place—for here we live, and here we are making up 
our account for God’s judgment bar. 

There is sin here—more than any eye, save that 
of God, can see. There is sin that is a reproach. 
There is drunkenness, there is gambling, there are 
outrages upon property, there are violations of the 
Lord’s day and profanation of hisname. And is 
there one among us that for these and such like 
things, ought not to blush and hang his head with 
a deep sense of the “reproach?’ There is no loop- 
hole of retreat. God has established society that 
men might exert, and that they might feel influ- 
ence. And if those guilty of any such open sin, 
grew up here, the question God and conscience 
asks of every man is, “ did they, so far as you were 
concerned, grow up under an influence faultless for 
good?” And if they are strangers who have come 
among us, the question for each one of us is, 
“were they met with a pure and holy influence, 
one always in the right direction and as pow- 
erful as we could make it for good? Who can 
answer such questions. ‘Sin is a reproach to any 
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4th. If men will not be convinced in any other 
way of their concern with the sin of others, that it 
is their reproach—in the providence of God the 
simner may teach them. If they will not feel for the 
sinner, and in respect to sin, there may come in this 
world, there assuredly will in another, a terrible 
awakening. Men may find that in the sin they 
were indifferent to, the sinner they despised, they 
were treating with indifference and scorn their 
own most cherished interests. A man may be so 
eager to accumulate wealth for himself and his chil- 
dren, as to have no thought, or time, or means, to 
spend upon the religious and moral welfare of those 
growing up around him. And in this very haste 
to be rich, he may be originating a train of causes 
that will scatter his treasures tothe winds. “There 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it tend- 
eth to poverty.” A man may be unwilling to aid 
in efforts for the prevention of crime, and most 
fearful to him may be the cost of its commission. 
He may not feel it while he lives—but in that sin, 
about which he cares nothing ; that sinner for whose 
best welfare he feels no concern; who grows up with- 
out influence for good from him, there may be the 
beginning of a chain of influences that will drag his 
children and his children’s children down to ruin. 

God teaches men that sin in a community is their 
concern, by making it that no man can tell but he 
himself may suffer in property, in feeling, or in 
life, in consequence of it. If there is any where a 
charaeter found reckless, desperate enough for an 
incendiary, er a robber, who dares to say the torch 
may not be applied to his dwelling, the pistol aim- 
ed at his heart? There is an uncertainty who may 
feel, in his own bitter experience, the effects of 
any wickedness; and by this uncertainty, God tells 
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men; he appeals to their regard for their own in- 
terests, urging them to exert to the utmost a salu- 
tary, a sanctifying influence. It may be for their 
own lives; to fail to do so, may leave a fellow man 
to plunge into crime, and to become a millstone 
about their own necks. A man may refuse his aid 
in winging the tract on its mission of love; he may 
refuse his aid in sending every where the gospel, 
that alone can elevate and save; the Sabbath School, 
and every good influence to be exerted upon the 
young may gain nothing from him; he may feel 
little and do little for the suppression of crime, of 
intemperance, of gambling, of sin, and think he 
shall experience no evil consequences. He may 
not in this world. But somebody must—and he 
does not know but he may be the man. And he 
does know, or he might know, that in another world 
he must feel the consequences. 

See how God’s providence teaches in the very 
arrangements he has made, necessary to man’s ex- 
istence, that sin in a community isa reproach to all, 
is the concern of all. The cost of pauperism and 
crime must be shared by all. The risk, the hazard 
consequent upon crime no man can escape. The 
welfare of each man is and must be involved in the 
welfare of the community, of which he is one. 
There is no escape from the consequences, the cost 
of war and oppression, or any evil work of the na- 
tion in which God has placed us. God has linked 
man to his fellow man by chains which cannot be 
sundered. He is “his brother’s keeper ;” he must 
feel the consequences of his faithfulness or unfaith- 
fulness to his high trust. 

Let us bring this matter to a conclusion. 

Ist. It is fitted deeply to humble us in peni- 
tence ; to call forth from every heart the exclama- 
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tion, “who can understand his errors?’ and the 
prayer, “cleanse thou me from secret faults. Keep 
back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 
them not have dominion over me: then shall I be 
upright, and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression. Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight.” “Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, 
thou God of my salvation.” 

It points to that first, last, constant duty, “ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life ;” the issues of life not only for thy- 
self, but it may be for others. There is the foun- 
tain that must first be purified. Whatever else a 
man may do, he is, he must be unfaithful to his fel- 
low men if his heart is not given to God. 

2d. It calls upon us to look well to our ways, to 
consider well the influences we can exert for good. 
Especially at this day, when dangers so thicken, 
and temptations are so multiplied on every hand. 
Let a man walk the streets of our cities, brought 
now to every man’s door, and see how from every 
corner the play bills of rapidly increasing theatres 
are pointing the unwary to an easy road to ruin, 
opening for them the door of the brothel, and in- 
troducing to her “whose feet go down to death, 
whose steps take hold on hell, whose house is the 
way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” 
Let him mark how, despite of all that has been 
done, the intoxicating bowl is still urged upon 
many who will be, as well as those who are now, 
its victims. Let him get some conception of the 
extent to which a passion for gambling is gaining 
ground. Let him mark what besotting, corrupting 
books and newspapers are thrown broadcast upon 
the community, to form the library, to stamp their 
impress upon the soul of the young, to whose pas- 
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sions they are so congenial. Let him mark the 
increase of crime, and especially of crime among 
the youth, to which our courts bear testimony. 
Let him, above all, mark how little the public is 
moved at all this, how little conscience there is— 
how much sympathy with crime, how little with 
justice; and there must be a deep feeling that it is 
time, high time to feel upon this matter. Fathers, 
mothers, your children are in danger you little 
dream of. If there is a man here who cares only 
for his money or his life, these are not safe. Young 
men, you can do more, and you have a deeper inter- 
est at stake, than any others in banishing from 
among us outbreaking sin. Feel, only feel, what 
is indeed the fact, that outbreaking sin, intempe- 
rance, gambling, such things as are practised 
among us, are a reproach to us all, that every man 
has a concern in the matter, and something, it 
would seem, must be accomplished. Only let this 
be felt in this state, and those “ breathing holes of 
hell,” as one has termed them, those dram shops, 
the respectable and the despicable, that do more 
than all the rest, would be closed, and he that for 
money would ruin his fellow, body and soul, would 
find a punishment commensurate with his crime. 

O, that the day may come speedily, in which the 
legislation, the entire being of this and every peo- 
ple shall be penetrated with the feeling, that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” ‘Then will the moral and religious 
interests of the young, and of the community, re- 
ceive some measure of the attention they deserve ; 
then will influences mighty to prevent from wander- 
ing, and to reclaim be exerted ; then will crime be 
sought out and punished, so that men shall not grow 
bold in their iniquity—when there is a public con- 
science that feels as a personal reproach the sin 
among the people. 


SERMON II. 
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NUMBERS XXXII. 23. 


“Be sure your sin will find you out.” 


This was God’s declaration, by the mouth of 
Moses to the children of Israel. Favored of God 
as they had been, guided and sustained by his hand, 
strengthened to the overthrow of their enemies, 
and now brought to the verge of the promised Jand, 
he assures them that if they disobey, “their sin will 
find them out.” No circumstances in which they 
felt confident, no past success, no past obedience, 
no present impunity or power should prove a hid- 
ing place. Surely and fearfully their sin would 
overtake them; every defence would be broken 
down ; every refuge be sweptaway. There seems 
to be an allusion to the avenger of blood, constantly 
following the track of the fleeing murderer, and 
certain, perhaps in the moment of fancied security, 
to fallupon him. As with stern, relentless step, 
with never-ceasing vigilance, the avenger followed, 
and rested not, until he found the guilty, so will 
sin follow, and _ still follow him who has committed 
it, until it “finds him out.” As the pursued of the 
avenger sees him not; as he might rest in imagin- 
ed safety ; as he might feel sure that no vengeance 
was waking against him, no messenger of justice 
was at hand; might fancy that no trace was left by 
which he could be followed ; that by no possibility 
could his retreat be discovered, when already the 
sword was suspended above his head about to de- 
scend in swift and sudden vengeance, so to the 
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sinner, however secure, God declares, “ Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” Palliated, lost sight of, 
forgotten, called by another name, as when men 
“ put darkness for light, and light for darkness, and 
call good evil, and evil good,” still the sin is press- 
ing on, and it “will find out” the sinner. To 
every one comes God’s assurance, “be sure your 
sin will find you out.” 

To illustrate this certainty, and notice some of 
the inferences therefrom, will be the object of this 
discourse. 

1. The sinner may be sure his sin will find him 
out, because it will never cease to exist. ‘The sin that 
has been, will forever be. What of existence sin 
has ever had, it will always have. Once commit- 
ted, no act thereafter of the sinner himself or of 
any other being can do any thing to annihilate it, 
or to change its nature. ‘The sinner may not have 
heeded the commission of it; he may have forgot- 
ten, apparently, the whole transaction ; in another 
line of life, in other circumstances, in another coun- 
try, with another circle of friends around him, with 
nothing about him associated with his sin; he may 
act, he may feel as though it has ceased to be. But 
no, never. Just as enduring as the eternal law of 
right, as immortal as the sinner’s being, as everlast- 
ing as the throne of God, is every act of man, every 
sin of the sinner. That sin has become part and 
parcel of the sinner’s being; a fact in his history, 
a fact in the government of God. All these things 
with which the sin has connection, must cease to 
be, before it ceases to exist. Men are not passing 
through life as the fish cleaves the water and leaves 
no trace behind it. At every step of their path- 
way they are in contact with things imperishable, 
and by every act, they are making upon all these 
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things marks to be borne forever. The law of God, 
the interests of his universe, the rights of his gov- 
ernment, the being and interests of the sinner—it 
is in these and not upon the shifting sands of time 
that the sin lives; and it will find the sinner. It 
must. It is connected with all that is real, all that 
is enduring; and when the transitory scaffolding of 
time has crumbled; when its shadows no longer 
hide realities; when the sinner must see what really 
zs, his sin will find him. From within, from with- 
out, from himself and from the government and 
universe of God, it will come upon him; from 
every quarter it will find him. It will find him, 
for it is everlasting. In all his eternity there will 
never come a period when his sin shall cease to find 
the sinner. 

2d. The sinner may be sure his sin will find 
him out, because it will lead on to other and deeper 
sins. We are startled sometimes as by the shock 
of an earthquake, by the bursting of a thunderbolt 
in the clear sky above us, when some monstrous 
iniquity is suddenly exposed. ‘The sin spreads out 
before us in appalling magnitude, and we wonder 
that one who has stood so well, who was surrounded 
by so many restraining influences, could make so 
sudden and awful a plunge. But the suddenness is 
only apparent. It was by certain, though slow and 
gradual steps, that the abyss was reached. It is sin 
lying far back, of which he thought little, and the 
world knew nothing, that is finding the sinner out. 
The slow match was lighted long ago; it may be 
was lighted in fearful sport, for “fools make a mock 
at sin;” but slowly and surely it has burned on 
until the magazine has exploded, and in amazement 
and horror we look upon the fearful wreck. 
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How many men, whom one day the most cau- 
tious would have trusted with untold thousands, 
have been found guilty on the next, of most mon- 
strous frauds. How many have seemed for years, 
as far as the farthest from crime, and then suddenly 
are found to be steeped therein, Men there have 
been seemingly most averse to blood, and the guilt 
of murder is all at once fastened upon them. Sin, 
the most abominable, the most appalling, is traced 
home to those who once would have scorned the 
thought, and in respect to whom it was counted 
malice to have suspicion. In such cases as these, 
is the fall sudden? was there no cause, no warn- 
ing? Notso. By a descent gradual, but more and 
more rapid and sure, the feet were brought to the 
brink of the precipice, and the fearful plunge is 
seen of all. The sin, the /ittle sin, that scarce seem- 
ed asin, is ‘finding the sinner out.” That fraud, 
fearful as the wreck may be which it makes of the 
peace and prosperity of thousands, had its germ 
when it was forgotten that God has said, “ Thou shalt 
not covet.” ‘The steps to that crime were paved 
with neglects of the precept, “keep thy heart with 
all diligence.” It was in the indulgence of an im- 
pure thought ; in the cherishing a wanton desire ; 
the casting of a lustful look; in workings of the 
heart so secret that no eye but God’s could see 
them—that that crime had its beginning which of 
all others makes the most fearful havoc of the 
rights and interests of society, and the peace and 
happiness of heartsand homes. It was when he suf- 
fered himself to become a “hater of his brother,” 
that he, whose hand is reeking with fellow’s blood, 
began to be a murderer. It was a proverb among 
the Romans, before the Christian era, «Nemo re- 
pente fit turpissimus’—*“No man plunges to the 
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depths of crime at once,” and the proverb is as 
true now as ever. These fearful issues of sin are 
only that far back, forgotten sin, linking itself with 
others and with others stil], as it has pressed on the 
sinner’s pathway, and at last suddenly, fearfully 
“ finding him out” in the eyes of men. 

It is not always that the sinner is thus at last 
pressed by his sin against the outraged feelings and 
laws of man. Beyond a doubt, often, very often, 
the man in whose heart is covetousness, or lust, or 
malice, is restrained by outward influences, from 
the commission of the crimes to which they lead. 
Will he escape? Will his sin never find him out? 
Assuredly it will. With covetousness in his heart, 
Judas selling his Master for thirty pieces of silver, 
is only a picture of what he would be, did he carry 
the bag, was he in the same circumstances of tempt- 
ation. In heart he is one with the traitor, and in 
his doom he will be one with him, when appear- 
ances are torn off, and the heart is seen. So it is 
with every sin. 

3d. The sinner may be sure his sin will find 
him out, because the sinner has a memory. Itisa 
fearful gift—that tablet of the soul upon which 
every thought and act of man is inscribed, and from 
which nothing can ever be erased. It will render 
back its trust most faithfully, and what the sinner 
least wishes to see, he must remember. It was con- 
jectured that upon some parchments, apparently 
covered with worthless and unmeaning trifles, there 
was once written something for other than appear- 
ed—subjected to different processes and a stronger 
light, the forgotten, hidden writings, that one after 
another had been inscribed were brought full to 
view. So the memory of man is a palimpsest, a 
parchment again and again written over, which will 
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reveal all that has been recorded there. That 
which seemed covered with the dust of years; that 
which had been utterly lost sight of in fresher facts, 
will appear as at the moment when it was the act 
of the soul. 

It is said of Aaron Burr, that monster of iniquity, 
that he kept, until his dying day—and with the dim 
eye of age would gloat over the letters of the count- 
less victims of his seductive arts. It was his amuse- 
ment thus to recall the memories of those whom 
his licentiousness had driven to misery, despair and 
death. The time will come when neither he nor 
any other sinner will need any thing to quicken the 
recollection of crime. When memory will present 
to eyes that can never close upon it, the view of all 
that has been felt and done. Does any man want 
proof of this? It meets us even in the apparent 
decay of the memory. When the transactions of 
yesterday seem forgotten, the memory will overleap 
the threescore years and ten, and the man lives 
again in the scenes of his childhood. In the time 
of sickness, in dreams, in the frequent vivid flash- 
ings back upon the soul of that which for years had 
been forgotten, we have sure intimations of what 
may be, must be; that all is remembered. All that 
he has been, all that he has done, shall again and 
always live with the man. As an immortal being, 
he shall preserve his identity, and his acts, a part 
of himself, shall live forever. His “sin will find 
him out.” 

4th. The sinner may be sure his sins will find 
him out, because there is a conscience. Go with me 
to yonder sick chamber. There feebly flickering 
in its dying lustre is the eye at whose glance the 
stoutest once quailed. Cold, and almost motionless 
is the finger whose scornful pointing was terrible. 
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A man great and gifted lies there. His thoughts 
are busy, not with the splendid scenes in which he 
has been an actor; not with the honors and posses- 
sions that have been his; not in speculations as to 
what men will think of him. No—it is something 
far other than that. He himself is passing judg- 
ment as in that hour the past comes rushing back 
upon his memory. Hear him cry in shrill and 
startling accents, “ remorse, remorse—write it, let 
me see the word”—and it is written upon the back 
of his own card, as he himself directed. And the 
eyes of the dying man are fastened upon those fear- 
ful words. On the other side is written John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke. 

Conscience is little thought of; interest, and whim, 
and passion, are rather consulted in reference to 
what shall be and what shall not be done. Con- 
science is treated rather as a troublesome intruder, 
than as the supreme governor, the vicegerent of 
God in the soul. It is cajoled, blinded, seared, stu- 
pified. God’s counsels are uncalled for, and when 
they speak, they are hushed. But this cannot always 
be. Conscience will arouse more terribly for all this 
apathy. It needs only that things be seenas they 
are—only let the false lights, the delusions of earth 
vanish, and conscience in the clear light of truth, with 
memory bringing all the past to view, will cry in 
the sinner’s ear, remorse, remorse. No new deed 
of his was presented to the Babylonish king when 
the hand appeared writing in unknown characters 
upon the wall. It was conscience that made him 
tremble, in foreboding because of what he had done 
already. And when the hand that then wrote upon 
the wall shall roll together yon heavens as a scroll, 
when “the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also shall be burned up,” amid such 
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scenes, in eternity, if not before, will not conscience 
awake, and the sin of the sinner “ find him out?” 
5th. The sinner may be sure his sin will find 
him out, because all that he has done must be exposed 
before all intelligencies. That is a fearful day for 
the sinner, when his secret sin, which it was his 
purpose none should ever know, is dragged into 
open day. O, what a change in the sinner’s feel- 
ings when, before unsuspected, unknown, he is sud- 
denly thrust before his fellow men, with the brand 
of deepest infamy upon him. The thought of such 
exposure isagony. ‘The certainty of its coming has 
driven many a man to suicide. The wretch who 
could bear to live in sin, cannot bear the eyes of his 
fellow men when the sin has been discovered. But 
when that day comes which must come, the day 
which “will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest the secrets of all 
hearts ;” when all men and all intelligencies shall 
see each other as God now sees them, how much 
more fearful to the sinner? His sin will indeed 
have found him out. It will appear in hideous 
contrast with the manifested purity of God’s holy 
law. It will be seen in all its hatefulness, by every 
intelligence, and in all the universe there will be 
no corner in which he can hide. Men now seek to 
bury their shame; they would run from the sin 
which will find them out, by leaving name and home 
and country. But the time comes when not a few 
men with low views of what purity and holiness 
require, with little sense of the enormity of the 
sin, and faint apprehensions of its fearful workings, 
will see the sinner as his sin finds him out; but a 
universe, alive to what sin is, with clear views of its 
consequences, will gird the sinner round. Turn 
where he may, he will infinitely more than realize 
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the phrenzied vision of the madman upon whom 
there bent perpetually, millions of reproachful 
eyes—and in that full, final exposure, his sin will 
find out the sinner. 


6th. The sinner may be sure his sin will find 
him out, because every sin violates, so far as the sin- 
ner can, the rights and interests of God and his in- 
telligent universe. Astronomers tell us that so has 
God connected the material universe, that every 
atom has a relation to the whole, and the pebble 
upon the earth has connection and influence to the 
star that dimly shines to us from the outmost verge 
of creation. So it must be in God’s intelligent cre- 
ation. Sin is the disturbing element; it violates 
the law that binds and sustains the intelligent uni- 
verse as the law of gravity does the material crea- 
tion. The sinner, though he thinks of nothing be- 
yond himself, strikes at interests as wide as the 
government of God. Every intelligence is inter- 
ested. What is done with that sinner is the concern 
of every subject of God’s government. Whoever 
has blasted the peace ofa single family, is felt by 
every man who has a soul to feel, to have stricken 
also at the peace of every other, to have done the 
utmost to upheave the very foundations of human 
well being. Itis every man’s concern. Every man 
is injured in the nearest and tenderest interests— 
and in proportion as these interests are prized, 
as there is a sense of justice, a conscience in the 
community, there will be a deep and a manifested 
abhorrence of the deed. ‘The sin will be made to 
find the sinner. But when thus from an outraged 
universe his sin comes back upon the sinner, as it 
will, as it must, how much more fearful the find- 
ing out. 
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7th. The sinner may be sure his sin will find 
him out, for he will be compelled to see its results. 
Men are very apt to think only of the present. 
The sin is rolled as a sweet morsel—the bitter ef- 
fects are all unheeded. It will not be so always. 
The results, the irrevocable, endless consequences 
will come home to the sinner. The harvest of his 
sowing he must reap, and what he has done will 
stand before him in fearful contrast with what might 
have been. Sinners against the laws and interests 
of society in this world, are sometimes made to see 
and feel something of the present consequences of 
their sin. They can see that they have brought 
desolation upon every hope and prospect for them- 
selves; they have dried up every fountain of joy; 
they have done this, not for themselves alone, but 
for their families, their friends. They have drag- 
ged others to the abyss of misery into which their 
own soul is plunged. ‘There are direct manifested 
consequences that force themselves sometimes upon 
such a sinner’s eye and heart; but in the righteous 
government of God, the time must come when 
every sinner shall be made to see the fearful and 
continued working of every sin; he shall see its 
harvest of death perpetually resown for a wide in- 
crease in successive generations, and in mighty 
agony he himself shall reap the whole. He shall 
see the sin which he scarce regarded as he commit- 
ted it, as he gave it impulse, rolling on and ever 
increasing until it comes a mighty avalanche to 
overwhelm his soul. 

8th. And there is a God. It is He that says, 
«Be sure your sins will find you out.” There is 
an eye that is always upon the sinner—his secret 
thoughts all lie open, all that it isin his heart to do 
is as manifest as the sun. “And God will bring 
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every work into judgment with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.” “His 
hand shall find out all his enemies ;” “ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” It is not in 
vain that he isthe Governor of the universe. ‘Ac- 
cording to their works, accordingly will he repay, 
recompence to his enemies, fury to his adversaries, 
to his enemies he will repay recompence.” “In- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish shall 
be upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” The 
sin will find the sinner out, for it will search for 
him with the eye, and lay hold upon him with the 
hand of God. 

It is often the case that sinners against the rights 
and interests of men can be indifferent, can scoff 
and scorn so long as they are Jet alone. But when 
their sin comes back searching for them with the 
eye, and seizing upon them with the grasp of hu- 
man law,\there is no longer unconcern. But Oh, 
when the sin searches the sinner out with the eye 
of Him before whom “there is no darkness, where 
the workers of iniquity can hide themselves,” when 
it seizes upon the sinner with that hand from which 
none can deliver; when the law of God, with its 
fearful penalty is upon him, and the vials of God’s 
wrath are poured out without mixture, then sin 
will find the sinner out. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Ist. How irrational is indifference to sin. If it 
was something that would ever cease to be ; if it 
was not its fixed, unchanging nature, to lead on to 
other and increasing sins; if there was no such 
thing as a memory that in every case will at last be 
faithful to its trust ; if there was no conscience that 
however blinded, seared, stupified, will at last 
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awaken and awaken forever; if a certain and fear- 
ful exposure of the sin was not at hand, if it did 
not arm against the sinner the intelligent universe 
to every being in which it is an injury ; if the full, 
final results, the fearful harvest of the sin was not 
surely to be reaped by the sinner ; if there was no 
God of unchanging, eternal justice, from whose 
hand none can deliver, then the sinner might be 
careless, indifferent, stupid, and still act a rational 
part. But the sin will find the sinner out. It is 
not on the wings of steam that Justice is speeding 
on his track ; it is not by the rapid lightning that 
the knowledge of his guilt passes on before, and a 
description of his person prepares for his arrest. 
No; omniscience and omnipresence gird the sinner 
about, and the hand of Omnipotence is raised for 
vengeance. “He is condemned already.” And 
yet the sinner against God, is unconcerned, unmov- 
ed! And in this guilty world the man who should 
be in anguish, in agony, because he has sinned, who 
cut to the heart should cry out, “ what shall I do to 
be saved ;” who isin bitterness, who has great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in his heart, because of 
sin around him, is looked upon as little short of a 
madman by a world troubled and anxious about any 
thing else rather than the fearful verity, that “ their 
sins will find them out.” 

2d. How wonderful the grace, how boundless 
the wisdom of that great salvation which God has 
provided. “God can be just and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus”—all these great facts re- 
specting sin continue, and will forever continue 
true, and yet “there is now no condemnation for 
them that are in Christ Jesus.” “The believer is 
alive to all the excellence and purity of God’s law; 
his sin is more and more odious in his sight, and 
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God appears more and more holy, and yet the peni- 
tent sinner “has peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ He will forever know more and 
more of the depth of his transgression, yet with 
more rapturous joy forever cry, ‘“ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive blessing and glory 
and power.” A universe of intelligences will 
always know that the believer has sinned, will 
know all his sinfulness, but never, in heaven or 
in hell, will there be one voice to “lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect, for it is God that justi- 
fieth, it is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen 
again, who is even now at the right hand of God, 
who ever liveth to made intercession for us.” God 
has made an infinite manifestation of his holiness. 
Christ has died the just for the unjust; the glory 
of God and the interests of his kingdom, the honor 
of his government are secured, while yet the pen- 
itent believer can be saved. “It is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 
died to save sinners.” But “how shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation”—if, when sin 
finds us out we have not found “him that is able to 
save unto the uttermost.”? For the word of God 
this day to each one of us is, “be sure your sins 
will find you out.” Not the sins of another, but 
your sins. Turn not your eye this way or that; it 
is your sin, all your sin that you must meet with 
Christ as a hiding place, or without ; with Christ as 
an advocate or a condemning Judge. 
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SERMON. 


WE AUE Lee Vth o ss 


YE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


Amone the various institutions which sustain modern 
society and civilization, we may regard as most import- 
ant, the Family, the State, the School, and the Church. 
They are all the gift of our beneficent Creator ; and are 
all sanctioned by his authority. It was to men, however, 
who represented in their persons, not the Family, nor the 
Academy, nor the Commonwealth, but the Church, that 
our Lord announced, “‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
He designed by this to show, that as salt is endowed with 
the property of preserving animal and vegetable escu- 
lents from decay, so rHE CnuRCH IS THE CHIEF CON- 
SERVATIVE POWER IN THE MORAL WORLD, preserving 
man and society from that degeneracy to which they are 
ever tending. 


It is our present purpose to illustrate this truth in its 
application to the Republic of North America. 


The Family, the School, and the State, scarcely 
need to be defined. The first embraces the smallest 
sections into which a nation is divided. The School 
comprehends all their educational arrangements. The 
Republic comprehends all the citizens as related to their 
civil constitutions, laws and magistracy. But, properly 
to define the Church, is a less simple process; since it 
necessarily involves an attack on several erroneous no- 
tions extensively accepted. About no one term has there 
been so much false teaching. It has, for centuries, been 
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confounded with the hierarchy, its worst enemy. ‘The 
clergy have first monopolized the power granted to the 
Church, and then perverted that power to corrupt, op- 
press and despoil the Church. At times, the Church is 
confounded, as in England and elsewhere, with a national 
corporation ; or, the still narrower thing, an endowed 
sect. In the New Testament, we find the term used in 
three senses. he first is the entire body of believers 
in Christ; whether recognized, or unknown of men. 
The second is the whole body of confessing disciples 
on earth, viewed as one. The third is the body of men 
professedly believers, in any district, city or town. In 
this sense we shall now employ it; a local, limited, 
organized body, confessing Christ to be their Prophet, 
Priest and King—the only Head of the Church. We 
do not imply that confessing Christ before men is always 
indispensable to salvation; nor that piety cannot be cul- 
tivated outside of the visible Church. But surely, no 
individual man can properly be called the Church. The 
etymology of the term, and its Scriptural meaning, alike 
and essentially involve the ideas of plurality, association ; 
and impliedly, from the necessity of the case, organiza- 
tion. A man may indeed be a Christian, and not a 
member of the Church. Yet it must be remembered 
that every such case is an exception. An enlightened, 
healthful piety is both social and aggressive. It “loves 
the brethren.” It seeks for “that fellowship of the 
sons of God,” which is outward, distinguishing and 
significant to the world; and which characterized the 
first disciples of Christ. By this feature, Christianity is 
adapted to man’s social nature. For an outward, organ- 
ized Church, and not for isolated Christians, the ascend- 
ed Lord has furnished officers and external ordinances. 
Such is the institution he has commissioned to be “ the 
salt,” “the leaven,” “ the light” of “ a world lying in wick- 
edness.” In this sense, therefore, we shall use the term ; 
to comprehend as one, the various local bodies of men 
who are associated and organized for maintaining the 
worship of God, promoting their own piety, and extend- 
ing his kingdom in the world. 

Of this Church, as found in the United States of 
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America, we affirm its existence to be essential to the 
well-being of the citizens and of the State ; because the 
piety which it cultivates in its members, preserves the 
tone and standard of morals in the community around 
them ; because it preserves in existence and operation, 
those religious ordinances, by which the sanctifying Spi- 
rit ordinarily reaches the hearts of men; and, because 
it, and it alone, labors to establish similar organizations 
in every neighborhood, and to supply these means of 
spiritual good to every citizen. 

The relations of the civil to the religious institutions 
of our country are by no means fully and clearly deter- 
mined. 'T'wice, this question has been practically solved. 
The Pilgrim fathers made the civil and ecclesiastical 
states identical. ‘This has produced some very evil con- 
sequences. ‘The Revolutionary fathers chose an oppo- 
site course, making them to be two distinct and inde- 
pendent empires; to occupy the same territory, and 
control in part the same persons; but to know almost 
nothing of each other’s existence. This arrangement 
has its share of human imperfection. It has not settled, 
for example, on clearly defined principles, what position 
the School shall occupy, relatively to the Church and 
the State. And every discussion about introducing 
the Bible, and even history in schools, has betrayed the 
imperfectness of our theories. ‘The Romanist naturally 
fears both these sources of knowledge. And is he not 
logically irrefutable, as the matter now stands, when he 
objects to introducing the Bible and history into a school 
which he assists in sustaining, and to which he sends 
his children? Religious men are not prepared to make 
common education entirely secular. And yet, to make 
instruction religious, it must assume some shape, be 
founded upon some doctrine ; it must use a Bible, King 
James’, or the Douay version ; a worship, liturgical or 
spontaneous. 

We cannot, however, here enter upon the discussion 
of this important topic. The occasion and the text lead 
us rather to institute a general comparison of these two 
organisms, in order that we may rightly estimate their 
respective adaptations to the necessities of the people. 
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We shall aim to show that the sphere which the Church 
occupies alone, is that of man’s highest and most endur- 
ing necessities ; and that, in descending to the next 1n- 
ferior grade of his wants, it is found harmoniously co- 
operating with the State, but still maintaining the higher 
ground of moral influence; and, finally, that the sta- 
blest elements in the being of the State, owe their pre- 
servation and their efficiency, their life and power to 
Christianity, as embodied in the faithful disciples of 
Christ. ‘“ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

Man cannot fully know his own complex nature. No 
narrow philosophy can describe him. No finite hand 
can supply his wants. We only know that he is infi- 
nitely more valuable than all institutions; for, he will 
outlive them all. He is indeed a child of the dust; but 
he may too become a child of God. He is animal; but 
he is angel too. He is a wanderer on this little planet ; 
but he may become a dweller in the temple of the Most 
High. He is buffeted and bowed down with infirmities ; 
but God has sent his Son to partake of this infirm na- 
ture. He can be amused with a feather; but he can 
weep and pray for the lost inheritance of immortality, 
and contend for the glories and treasures of an eternal 
kingdom. We are indebted to the gospel of Christ 
alone for this knowledge of his worth. Paganism exalts 
the State, but not the man. It has a pompous and pow- 
erful religious system. But the faith it exacts, is not 
intelligent and voluntary ; human authority determines 
its objects ; so that they are not truths harmonious, fixed 
and eternal; but falsehoods varying with the degrees of 
longitude and latitude. A Brahmin or a Mussulman by 
birth, is such in his faith. This human dictation of reli- 
gious belief debases the human soul. The Papacy, and 
all state churches, exalt the Hierarchy, also, at the ex- 
pense of human nature. But Christianity places each 
soul before God, in its identity and distinct personality. 
We cannot fully appreciate how much its cardinal doc- 
trines have exalted man. What, for instance, is the 
effect of teaching every man that Christ died for him ;- 
that on his own responsibility he must believe the truth ; 
and that faith 1s a purely personal, rational and volun- 
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tary act, which at once installs the believer a member 
of the beloved and blessed family of Jesus Christ ? 
Christianity shows the vast capacities and necessities of 
the soul; whose wants can be fully met by no institution 
in which God has not promised to communicate himself. 
We fully concede that man’s civil rights are very valua- 
ble; and that civil government, as a competent protector 
of these rights, is invaluable. We revere the majesty 
of civil law. But an enlightened philanthropy can never 
be satisfied, nor bid other men be satisfied with the best 
form of civil government, without something infinitely 
more elevated in its benefits. Republicanism, modified 
by Christianity, does indeed exalt the individual man ; 
but it is only in his civil rights and relations. As a 
purely political system, it knows nothing of man’s im- 
mortal nature, his relations to God and to eternity. If 
he have a sense of his spiritual wants, it cannot sympa- 
thize with him, nor give him relief. He may languish in 
sorrow, he may struggle with sin; he may come with 
dismay to the last dread hour, and ask what lies before 
him. The State has no response, no sympathy. It pro- 
tects his property, and secures its distribution according 
to his last will and testament. It watches over his tomb, 
that none may violate the sacredness of his repose. 
But, to guide and sustain his departing soul, it has no 
light, no promise, no word awakening hope. Surely, 
then, they most cruelly deceive the people who write 
and speak to them about political reforms, as if they 
were man’s chief want. He that truly loves his country 
for the sake of the people, must supremely desire their 
spiritual welfare ; and so, must prize the Church, as it 
almost alone ministers to that welfare. 

Next in importance to these personal necessities, are 
those of the Family ; a sphere in which Christianity and 
the civil law harmoniously co-operate ; regarding it alike 
with parental affection. But their influence upon it is 
widely dissimilar. The State will provide a defence 
against dangers; but no positive spiritual good for the 
family, except an education, defective in the religious, 
its main element. The highest aim of the civil consti- 
tution in respect to families, is, to secure them in the 
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possession and control of property, life, liberty, and a 
good name. 

It is an interesting aspect of a nation, to contemplate 
it as composed of families. Four millions or more of 
these little groups are scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, within our northern and southern limits. 
In these peaceful circles, are passed the most important 
portions of almost every citizen’s life. They are the 
nation in miniature ; for, as they are, the nation will be. 
Whatever rightly affects them, elevates the nation. The 
family is a school of moral education, benignantly insti- 
tuted for cultivating the more private and limited virtues 
—to promote and mature those domestic affections and 
sympathies, that kindness, self-respect and subordina- 
tion, that gentleness, tenderness and truthfulness, that 
disinterested regard for the welfare of others, which 
nourish the life of society, and are at once its ornament 
and support. But, the State, acting through its appro- 
priate channels, the legislative, executive or judicial 
functionaries, can put forth no power to quicken the 
spiritual life of these families. It cannot strengthen the 
bands of domestic law. It cannot nourish those finer 
affections, nor directly contribute to those tranquil en- 
joyments, which God designed to cultivate within these 
inclosures. ‘These require the influence of truths and 
services, which will be found regularly administered only 
where an organized church exists. Nay; it may be- 
come a serious question, how far it is possible even to 
retain the family institution in existence, under the reign 
of infidelity. The German mind may content itself 
with speculation ; but the English and American schools 
of infidelity will be practical. ‘They will commence the 
work of reform, and you must expect to hear the sound 
of their axes, not only “upon the carved work of the 
sanctuary,” but also at the foundations of the family. 
But the family is the stratum in the basis of human 
society, only one above the deepest, that of the indi- 
vidual. Marriage and property, the indispensable bul- 
warks of the family, infidel reformers regard as the mon- 
ster-evils of the world; and the first to be exorcised 
when they come into power. 
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Into the subject of Education we may not here en- 
ter; but must content ourselves with saying, that no 
education is complete that does not cultivate the reli- 
gious sentiment. And this, we have already said, the 
State cannot consistently accomplish. But, when reli- 
gious men cease to direct and to instruct, the School 
will become less than a doubtful blessing. The possi- 
bility of sustaining the proper government of colleges 
and higher schools, without the controlling power of 
the Bible, in a nation where personal independence is 
so cherished, admits of reasonable doubt. But beyond 
that, as christian men, we must regard a nation educated 
only in secular science and heathen morality, as a nation 
of moral monsters, however polished or powerful. To 
educate the man, is both to unfold all his higher facul- 
ties and sensibilities; to fit him for the service of God 
and of his country ; and, to prepare him for time and 
eternity. ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

We would present one other illustration of this truth. 
It is the influence of the Church upon the State itself. 
And we have no stronger argument to adduce, than is 
presented in the history of this Republic. Perhaps no 
modern nation carries in its own history, so strong a 
confirmation as ours, of the conservative influence of 
Christianity. It is manifest that all migrations of civil-. 
ized tribes strongly tend to produce barbarism, or a rude 
condition of society. And yet, the christian element in 
our colonial character, has saved us from the worst fea- 
tures of emigrant degeneracy. It has secured our resus- 
citation; so that we are now, on the whole, rising to an: 
improved condition of the entire people. We did de- 
cline in many respects, because we were, at first, not 
only emigrants, but, as a body, a numerous, unorganized 
mass; composed partly of refugees from persecution, 
and partly of wild adventurers. But we have surely 
' passed to a higher condition now. Comparisons may 
be unfair and unkind. And yet, where great principles 
are involved in the history of men, it is just and proper 
that facts should be seen in their true light. ‘The Span-. 
iard came to these shores before our fathers. What is 
he to-day? The Frenchman came also. What is he 
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to-day? What marks has he left on this immense 
continent? What institutions has he planted to give 
strength and progress to this people? He founded eight 
of our present states, so far as their first settlement is 
concerned. But neither his language, nor his legislation, 
nor any system of education by him introduced, has 
contributed to the present prosperity of this country. 
No allusion is here made to the Huguenot refugees, be- 
cause they came in small companies, and silently fell in 
with the current of American affairs, furnishing some of 
the most valuable of our citizens. The argument re- 
quires that we look only at the French and English 
colonists as representing, on this continent, their re- 
spective origins and religions. Nor do we forget that 
members of the Latin Church assisted in achieving our 
civil independence. But they did not make the nation 
Roman Catholic, any more than a few Huguenots served 
to make France Protestant. There are but two advanc- 
ing nations in this hemisphere. Both are Teutonic in 
their parentage, Christian and Protestant in their princi- 
ples. And the most advanced of the two is that, a part 
of whose ancestors came here, chiefly in order to plant 
the Christian religion. Within three quarters of a cen- 
tury, almost this entire continent has formed itself into 
independent nations. France and Belgium have done 
the same work.. But where is Spanish America; and 
Belgium; and France, with her third revolution? They 
became free. But why did they not know how to use 
their freedom? The reasons are, to us, very clear. From 
the day that we declared ourselves free and independent, 
we have steadily risen toward the highest degree of 
national prosperity. Our simple government, constructed 
for the people and not for the rulers, has become a school- 
master for the nations. Our revolution, so remarkable 
in its character, its men, its success and its results, is 
- contributing largely to the impulses which now convulse 
the European continent ; and must continue to affect it 
until the goveraors shall cease to oppress their fellow- 
citizens, and shall come to employ their powers and their 

stations for the good of the people. 
I speak, not for our exaltation, but for the honor of 
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Christ and the Church. It is as proper in us to mention 
the wonderful things the Lord has done for us, as it was 
in Israel. ‘Our present position in the world is a pheno- 
menon to be explained. That Ido not exaggerate its 
peculiarity and importance, I am assured by the testi- 
mony of many disinterested persons. Let me quote 
from two. “It seems,” says the London Times, distin- 
guished alike for its ability, and for its former hostility 
to our institutions, “it seems as if the old world were 
going to learn a new political alphabet at the feet of her 
transatlantic offspring. The exiles whom the Europe 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries disinherited 
as prodigal children, planted their ideas in a congenial 
soil; and the luxuriance of their growth is overshadow- 
ing the parent tree. There is no question as to which 
is the most powerful and prosperous. Just now, the 
fact, that if the American people were polled to-morrow, 
from the Rio Grande to the St. Lawrence, every single 
individual would vote for precisely that form of govern- 
ment which he now possesses, 1s undoubtedly a strong 
argument in favor of that government.” 

Yes, we may add, for it is just the difference be- 
tween a government emanating from the people, and 
depending upon their confidence; and one forced upon 
them, and secured against their resistance by a military 
police. 

Hear, too, the testimony of a French writer, who has 
described our institutions with superior skill. A few 
years ago, he regarded our government as an experi- 
ment. ‘To-day, he says: “ Royalty existed in France. 
It isnownomore. The political institutions of America, 
which were once merely a subject of curiosity to mo- 
narchical France, must now become a theme of study 
for republican France. The problem of republicanism, 
which the French have now merely proposed, was com- 
pletely solved in America, more than sixty years ago. 
Since that period, the American people have been con- 
stantly augmenting in population, territory and wealth ; 
and all this time have been not only the most prosperous 
of all nations, but have also enjoyed the most quiet and 
stable government in the world. Europe has been con- 
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vulsed and overturned by revolutions. America has 
not had even an émeute.* The rights of property have. 
enjoyed stronger guarantees than in any other part of 
the world; anarchy has been as unknown there as des- 
potism.” 

To what, then, do we owe all this? Not to our 
military skill and resources; for France had, in these 
respects, an immeasurable superiority to us. Not to our 
peculiar form of government; for they imitated our con- 
stitution. Nor can their failure be ascribed to the want 
of example, and our success to its aid, for we plunged 
the first into the terrible sea of revolution. We differ 
in no respect from them, so essentially, as in the religious 
character of our fathers, and of their first settlement 
here. They are Papal; we are Apostolical. The reli- 
gion of Southern Europe and Southern America has one 
essential feature, in which its adherents glory ; but which 
is both their shame and their weakness. ‘The cardinal 
principle of the Latin Church is, the destruction of man’s 
individuality and manhood, in all the higher functions 
of his moral nature. He cannot think, judge, believe, 
choose, address God, or govern himself in the department 
of his religious interests. It must be done for him, bya 
corporation. ‘The layman is ever an infant in religious 
matters. This alone would account for the failure of 
Roman Catholic nations in the work of self-government. 
It is also a fact, explain it as you may, that Protestant 
nations have a higher tone of morals, as well as more 
industry and enterprise, than either Papal, Pagan or 
Mohammedan countries. If ever, then, it is allowed to 
trace effects to their moral causes, we must believe it 
right to ascribe our peculiar history to our peculiar reli- 
gion. The very features of the Puritans and Round- 


* By this term he probably means, a general insurrection. In this 
sense his assertion is true. The resistance to the tax on spirits was 
confined to a small section, of brief duration, and quieted without blood- 
shed. The nullification of South Carolina was fierce, but not bloody ; 
and yielded to argument, firmness and concession. That which chiefly 
distinguishes the mobs of this country, is, that they are not directed 
against the form of the civil government, its principles, nor its officers ; 
but are chiefly expressions of aversion to some specific act of legisla- 
tion, or some obnoxious person. 
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heads, which excited the merriment of Charles’ cavaliers, 
are now the glory of a continent. Here, these principles 
have made the desert to blossom like a garden. They are 
scattering their blessings to the ends of the earth. Ireland 
and France have just sent their delegates here to gather 
of their fruit. Point not, then, to our civil constitution 
—not even to our Washington, for the solution. They 
are both themselves effects. To our religious character, 
more than to any other cause, we owe, under God, our 
successful transition fron colonial subjection to national 
independence. ‘To it must be ascribed the success of 
our political experiment, where every other nation has 
so signally failed. Mainly to the most predominant of 
our theological creeds, and to the more popular forms 
of ecclesiastical government which have obtained among 
us, must be traced the facility with which we adopted 
our republican views and habits. And if the European 
or Asiatic traveler is amazed to see law so ascendant, 
where it has so little physical power, and so little sen- 
sible presence, let him be referred to the teaching pulpit ; 
to the Christian family ; to the constant inculcation upon 
the public conscience, of an invisible presence of holy 
Omniscience, of a pure and perfect law controlling even 
the thoughts, of a present all-pervading moral govern- 
ment, whose awards are eternal. If he would be in- 
formed how reverence and courtesy are secured, where 
there are no inherited titles, no artificial castes, no court 
to furnish the school of manners, take him to the sanc- 
tuary ; show him how the Sabbath bell is as the voice 
of God calling a nation of freemen to enter his courts, 
and bow down and praise his eternal Majesty—the rich 
and the poor meeting as sinners, as worshipers before 
their common Benefactor and Redeemer—the learned 
and the ignorant looking with respect to the same 
teacher, and learning together the same lessons. If he 
would look for the strong bands which restrain “ the 
fierce democracy,” point him to the gentle, but powerful 
and welcome influence exerted by a ministry whom the 
people have chosen, and whom they cordially support. 
Show him that, to some extent, the young and the old, 
the learned and the ignorant are taught to fear God ; 
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and so far as they reverence Him, He fulfills to them His 
promise, “ Surely His salvation is nigh to them that fear 
Him, that glory may dwell in our land.” There is not a 
department of the state where the conservative power 
of the Church of Christ is not felt. The examples of 
living piety which abound in the higher and lower walks 
of life; the streams of truth constantly pouring from the 
religious press; the word of God kept by Christian zeal 
in the very families that would not unwillingly forget its 
existence ; the regular religious teachings of the sacred 
day, by the pastor and his coadjutors ; the labors of the 
volunteer and the salaried colporteurs reaching remote 
and secluded districts of city and country—all these 
influences give strength to law, by restraining the lust of 
power, by limiting the abuses of it, and keeping in check 
all those passions which hinder the free movements of 
the political machinery. 

But we may go farther, and appeal to our fears. We 
have, in the main, advanced ; and our present course is 
that of improvement and essential progress. Yet, the 
seeds of destruction are very abundant in our soil. Our 
tendency to ambition; luxury; pride; sensuality; the 
love of money and display and pleasure ; fraudulence, 
and all the other vices that destroy society, is as strong 
as that of any other people, if we abstract some effects 
of climate, and many effects of education under the 
Gospel. And there are not wanting those who will ex- 
cite these passions through the press and other instru- 
ments. ‘The tendency to corruption is personal and 
mental; and the remedy must be such. Our admirable 
political institutions have no power to expel the unsocial 
vices of the heart. God, who knows the heart, has said 
to his people, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” The cor- 
ruption of a nation is the aggregated corruptness of 
individuals. ‘To heal a nation’s moral diseases, you must 
therefore bring the people, one by one, under the re- 
deeming influence of the cross of Christ, his word and 
his ordinances. This is the work of the Church. 

Beside these personal vices, there are also many 
general causes in operation, which serve to retard our 
progress, if not threaten our safety. Among these are 
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the complicated evils of migration and immigration. 
Our own native citizens are restless and floating. A few 
Christian families have gone forth, in a spirit of benevo- 
lence, to plant religious colonies, and to open fountains 
of knowledge and piety in the Great Valley. But the 
greater number of eastern men who migrate, rather sink 
than rise. No sterner foes to Christ are found in the 
West than some who, in the East, professed to love him. 
The men of enterprise in that great new world, are 
chiefly New England men. They make the liquid fire 
to burn out the conscience and the character of the 
people. ‘They blot out the sacred day of rest from the 
calendar in their eager pursuit of gain. The material 
interests of new settlements become so engrossing, that, 
without some strong counteracting power from without, 
or trom within, the degeneracy must be rapid. Almost 
every thought of every day is demanded for some 
physical necessity, some outward employment. Roads, 
bridges, fences, barns, dwelling houses are to be built, at 
great inconvenience; great forests are to be leveled ; 
huge trees are to be rolled through ashes and cinders 
into heaps and burned; stumps are to be dragged out 
from the soil; wild beasts are to be destroyed, and 
vermin to be endured. On all the face of this globe, I 
know no scene so dull and unpicturesque, so depress- 
ing to the spirit, as a country which, for miles, presents 
to the eye the endless repetition of tall, dead, branchless 
trunks, burnt logs and ragged roots scattered over hill 
and plain; offering no other variety than is furnished by 
the first rude encroachments of civilization on the wild 
homes of savage men and beasts. Money is scarce, 
sickness abounds; medical aid is remote, and often of 
questionable value. And while excessive labor is de- 
manded in one region, promoting habits of grossness ; 
in another, just the opposite tendency is developed. In- 
dolence is the master vice with the majority of those 
who settle on the rich alluvial soils of the “ Father of 
Waters” and his tributaries. Under all these influences 
manners become rude; and feelings decline with man- 
ners. There is little leisure for reading, and books are 
scarce. ‘There is, for years, no Church in the new | 
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settlement; and much of the preaching and praying 
are more hurtful than helpful. The jargon of Babel, 
instead of Christ’s gentle voice, greets the ears of that 
unhappy people. Forty-one sects professing to believe 
the Bible, are found within the limits of the Western 
Reserve alone. And yet, into this sea, composed of 
such elements, the great tide of foreign immigration is 
setting. And what shall we say of the future swellings 
of that tide? Europe is perhaps now passing through 
one of those final convulsive processes, in which the ven- 
geance and the mercy of God shall strangely commingle, 
to punish and to regenerate her guilty nations. The star 
called “ Wormwood” has fallen among them, to em- 
bitter ever fountain of social life. Her weary children 
are now dashing the bitter cup from their lips, and fleeing 
in thousands to this asylum. From Norway’s arctic zone, 
to Italy’s sunny shores ; the rich and the poor, the villain 
and the upright, the industrious and the indolent—they 
are coming to share our great patrimony, to mould our 
national character, and to be moulded. And let them 
come. We welcome them. Our hearts shall outstrip 
the tardiness of law, and naturalize them at their landing. 
They are Americans, if they come with that intention, 
the instant their feet touch our shores. Yet, we cannot 
be blind to the evils incident to their coming. These 
foreigners mostly resort to those regions where the 
American influence is feeblest ; and especially where the 
religion which has given Columbia her being, her beauty, 
and her strength, is least operative. And then we have 
added ‘Texas ; and we are thinking of the best way of 
annexing Mexico.* What then? If you lengthen the 
staff, you must strengthen, not weaken it. If you 
mcrease the arteries, you must strengthen the heart. 
A congress, and a republican executive will find them- 
selves utterly unable to govern an empire of forty million 
infidels, scattered over more than three million square 
miles of territory. I speak of what is to be, if the 
Church be blotted out, and the nation should survive a 
quarter of a century, thus extended. Either Atheist, or 


* May, 1848. 
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Christian, this people must be. Pagan or Papal they 
cannot become, we judge. And Atheism in America in 
1893, will be what it was in France in 1793. Money 
is the cheapest thing the experiment will cost that un- 
happy generation. Blood, blood is the tax, under that 
dynasty! ‘Truth and Justice fall in the streets. The 
oath has no sanction; the judge no reverence. The 
day for great men and heroic virtues has passed; to be 
followed by small men and great vices. Self-govern- 
ment, domestic and school government will cease. The 
civil government must then concentrate all power, human 
and divine, in itself; because despotism is a grateful refuge 
from anarchy. This is America without religion, with- 
out the Church. This is the moral mass without the 
salt ! 

It may be replied, that kingdoms and states have 
risen to great power and civilization, before Christianity 
had even an existence. This is true; and we will wel- 
come the reference as strengthening our position. Pagan 
civilization, in the most magnificent of its periods, has 
ever been but a brilliant decoration of sepulchres, full 
of moral death and social corruption, the very descrip- 
tion of which is loathsome. In those kingdoms and 
republics, the state was every thing, the man nothing ; 
the poor were slaves; the marble monuments we still 
gaze on with admiration, were quarried by slaves, and 
cemented with the blood and tears of the poor; woman | 
was brutalized, and in her meek vengeance, brutalized — 
her master; the family, they knew it not, as Christianity. 
has made it. We ask no other witness than the records 
of History. We will undertake to show from them that 
no powerful kingdom has ever been an Atheist; that 
true political freedom, equality and fraternity never were 
known until Christ came; that no nation has adopted 
and practised these principles, unless it has been chiefly 
controlled by Christianity, and the evangelical form of it. 

Nor are we afraid to meet the history of the middle 
ages; for, we shall insist on the distinction, already made, 
between the Hierarchy and the Church. No two things, 
we shall maintain, were ever more distinct and opposite 
than the politico-ecclesiastical system of Gregory VII, 
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and the Christian society founded by the Apostles, per- 
petuated through centuries of persecution, and still living 
in these free States and elsewhere. ‘The world must 
cease to confound the Papal priesthood domineering over 
the people, with the self-governed, democratic Church of 
the Apostles and of the Pilgrims. 


Our argument is now finished. The inference from 
it is obvious. If on so many, and such important 
grounds, the Church is indispensable to the Republic, 
then we must look around to see how this conservative 
power is going to be supplied and applied. We cannot 
go abroad for help. The State can do nothing. ‘The 
people in the new settlements are generally of two 
classes: those who can support the institutions of reli- 
gion, but will not; and those who would, but cannot. 
There is manifestly, therefore, but one way ; the way of 
voluntary, benevolent help, on the part of those who have 
the means. And every motive of piety and of patriotism 
impels us to take this work in hand with earnestness of 
purpose. God, our Maker and Saviour, calls us to it. 
And He has chosen the time. Mark its features. We 
are dwelling in peace, while Europe is in commotion. 
The upper classes there are clinging to the Past; while 
the people are rushing toward the Future. It is the 
fierce North Wind breaking down upon a mighty sea 
rolling up from the South. 

That storm really blew from this western world on 
Europe, seventy years ago. Have you ever lain upon 
those indolent surges that continue after a storm, rolling 
for weary days and nights? Then have you cried, “ Oh, 
that they would cease, and let me rest.” The heavings 
of such a “oround-swell” are now rocking the whole 
structure of European society ; and the weary heart of 
the nations is sighing for repose. But with us, is the 
calmness of a summer evening twilight. It is the peace 
that God hath given us. We entered upon our series 
of annual assemblies at a peculiar period of the world’s 
history. Crowns are falling; and the thrones that held 
them up are hurled by an indignant people into the open 
streets, and burned to ashes. The dynasties of centuries 
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are swallowed in the roaring waves of popular tumult. 
Europe has suddenly entered on the trials incident to 
youth and inexperience ; while we are enjoying the quiet 
and stability of an old community. Such a time is given 
us for action; for generous, magnanimous action. 

The work to which we are called, is indeed immense ; 
but it presents in its outward circumstances immeasurably 
greater encouragements than the Apostles of Christ found, 
when they undertook to supply, not only their country, 
but the world, with Christian institutions. Nay; the very 
features which, at first view, might appear discouraging, 
are really quite the opposite. What, it may be thought, 
can be more formidable than the heresies which swarm 
in the Mississippian territory, like the croaking army of 
frogs in Egypt? Error is indeed there, in fearful variety 
and activity. But we must remember that there is, in 
the new States, no dominant form of error. In Europe 
and Asia and Africa, the spectator grows weary of the 
dead monotony, the utter stagnation of soul, under the 
predominant forms of religion. The intellect of the 
millions slumbers; the spirit of inquiry, wearied out 
with vain efforts at independent investigation, has lain 
ingloriously down to find repose ; noble aspirings of the 
heart are crushed; falsehoods the grossest and most de- 
basing are the common nourishment from the hands ot 
the constituted authorities. The effect of which is, to 
produce and perpetuate one dull, disgusting uniformity 
of spiritual disease throughout the entire mass. In 
China, almost every soul is a Budhist, because his father 
was; and his teachers inform him he must be. And it 
is all one Dead Sea of Budhism, on whose leaden bosom 
the breath of a spirit of inquiry produces not a rippling 
wave. So it is in all the Pagan lands; so it is in all the 
regions of Islam. So it was, until recently, wherever 
Rome retains her iron sway. Every one crushes the 
first seeming of a doubt in his own bosom, for very 
shame. Truth is a stranger to whom they dare not 
show even the decencies of a civil salutation. And it is 
refreshing to turn from it all, and see error itself under 
a new phase, as we behold it in our western land. Public 
sentiment, there, favors no one form of error. This 
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gives a great advantage to Truth and its friends. The 
Mormon is there; but he has to defend himself. ‘The 
Campbellite is there; but he must fight for every inch 
of territory ; and then keep it by courage, vigilance and 
energy. He can make no appeals to public opinion; call 
down no thunders of public contempt on one who deserts 
his standard. Be assured, my brethren, that this is the 
best arena for Truth and its champions. The Ro- 
manist is there ; but mark, it is no lazy priest, exacting 
tithes from a trembling peasantry. He must be a man 
of arms there. He must watch, and work; and if he 
can, he must pray; for the colporteur is abroad; the 
Tract Society is there; the Bible Society, the Sunday 
School; the itinerant preacher. And if he loses a sub- 
ject of his sovereign Master, there is no appeal, no 
inquisition, no fagots, no law, no general sympathy on 
his side. There are many forms of error, instead of one 
ascendant, crushing despotism of falsehood. Thus, Sa- 
tan is divided against himself. Fire fights fire. ‘They 
hold each other in check; and keep men from settling 
down under any one system of delusion. And so long 
as the eastern churches declare that they have not the 
means or the disposition to send the preachers of Truth 
among that people, may God preserve them from uni- 
formity in their errors. 

Look at another feature of these errors; they are not 
ancient, in their organized forms and associations. It is 
their antiquity that gives to Paganism, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism, and Romanism their immense power over mil- 
lions of men. But Fourier and Smith, Swedenborg and 
Campbell can make no boast of their venerable age, and 
alliances with the hoary Past. In other countries, to de- 
sert the religion of your fathers, is a crime of the first 
magnitude. That falsehood enslaves half the world this 
day. The power of Prejudice sits like an incubus on the 
souls of the majority of mankind, stopping the pulse of 
spiritual life. But it is not so in that land. Men propagate 
errors there ; and others believe them. But, with the ex- 
ception of the Papacy, they are comparatively new. And 
even that has infinitely less attraction in this respect for 
the robust mind of our western men, than for the effemi- 
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nated, romantic inhabitants of southern Europe. The 
western man has no venerable temple of Lama, Moham- 
med, or St. Peter, to awaken a thousand delightful asso- 
ciations of patriotism, romance and filial feeling. He is 
a plain man, in an open country, testing systems by their 
intrinsic claims to his belief. Truth never had a fairer 
field by the side of error. 

Nor should we overlook another feature of it. Our 
Missionaries are not met there by an ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical establishment. These systems are the burden of 
the Old World. They embarrass our Missionaries in 
every other field. In France, previously to February 
last, you could not calla meeting for prayer, without 
consulting some infidel or Papal magistrate. Carry the 
Gospel where you will, among Pagan nations, and you 
have to contend not only with the attachment to popular 
superstitions, but with the civil power also. Thus the 
Kings of the earth set themselves against the Lord and 
his anointed. But in these United States, no kingly 
power, no parliament, no magistracy arrays itself on the 
side of error. 

And there are yet other advantages in our favor. 
The men for whose good we labor, are the most intelli- 
gent of their class in the world. We do not say, they are 
educated, nor of any native superiority ; but we speak sim- 
ply of the men as their circumstances have made them. 
When you call together a company of these men, to 
hear the Gospel, you have such an assembly as can be 
found nowhere else in the world. It may be in a place 
where an ambassador of Christ has not appeared for fifty 
years. They know nothing of the Gospel but by tradition. 
Yet, how contrasted with any audience that a Mission- 
ary can collect in any other part of the world! They 
are citizens of a country whose government and people 
encourage independence of thought, and earnestness of 
inquiry. Accustomed to think for themselves, they come 
with active and inquiring minds to the place of sacred 
instruction. This is truly a chosen soil for the seed of 
the kingdom. And if they be the children of European 
superstition, they are no longer in Italy, or Austria, or 
Ireland ; but in the land of a free press, of free thought, 
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of manly discussion—a land made free by the Gospel. 
In what better position could they be to hear the truth ? 
There is nothing here to sustain the despotic power of 
their priesthood. Are the children of all these German, 
Irish, and French emigrants to be priest-ridden, like their 
fathers? Are they to be born in this free air, play with 
the children of freemen, read the language of Milton 
and Washington, have free access to the Bible, and 
remain the timid slaves of men who deny them the right 
of thinking? We cannot believe it. 

And there is yet another advantage. This people 
are mainly a part of ourselves. Three of the strongest 
ties bind us together—Family—Government—Language. 
Partly, they are bone of our bone. Mostly, they are 
Anglo-American in their speech. They are all repub- 
lican citizens of these United States. Through these 
channels our access to them is more complete, and our 
influence over them more powerful, than over any people 
on the globe. Asa matter of duty and policy our first 
employment therefore is, to evangelize the Western 
States. Go where you will; from the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to the Gulf of Mexico, you will find some child 
of the Pilgrims, with all the sacred attachment to the 
land and to the religion of his fathers, which gives you 
and your spiritual message a passport to his heart. 
Every where, you, a freeman, are addressing freemen. 
And while the motto of that country is—give every man 
a hearing; yet, they will give you, with your English 
tongue and your republican heart, a kinder reception, 
than to him who retains his foreign prejudices and at- 
tachments, and would import his foreign religion. Your 
Missionaries are a native ministry, commencing at the 
point which we must attain elsewhere only after years 
of toil, sacrifice and expenditure. 


Such are some of the facilities which are furnished 
us for the accomplishment of our task. The salt of 
God is not there to save the mass from putrefaction, and 
we must send it. The majority of the people do not 
desire it for themselves, nor their children. They will 
not plead for themselves. But we will plead for them ; 
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and mingle our voices before Heaven and Earth, with 
that faint cry which comes from the few scattered chil- 
dree of God, like the cry of a hapless boatman, uttered 
from amid the roarings of the mighty flood of Error, 
Superstition and Vice, which is overflowing that magni- 
ficent territory. 

To that cry, fellow Christians, your hearts must 
respond. ‘These wants must be supplied, at whatever 
cost of money, toil, or suffering. It is a work to be 
done—to be done now—a personal work. You and If 
must do it. Let that sound echo through the length and 
breadth of our churches, each one saying to his brother, 
“IT MUST BE DONE; AND YOU AND I mvusT Do IT.” 
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SERMON. 


Martruew xiii. 38. 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD. 


Puitosopuers have speculated much concerning 
a process of sensation, which has commonly been 
denominated the emotion of sublimity. Aware that, 
like any other simple feeling, it must be incapable 
of definition, they have seldom attempted to define 
it; but, content with remarking the occasions on 
which it is excited, have told us that it arises in 
general from the contemplation of whatever is vast 
in nature, splendid in intellect, or lofty in morals. 
Or, to express the same idea somewhat varied, in 
the language of a critic of antiquity,* “that alone is 
truly sublime of which the conception is vast, the 
effect irresistible, and the remembrance scarcely if 
ever to be erased.” 

But although philosophers alone have written 
about this emotion, they are far from being the only 
men who have felt it. The untutored peasant, when 


* Longinus, See. VII. 
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he has seen the autumnal tempest collecting between 
the hills, and as it advanced, enveloping in misty 
obscurity, village and hamlet, forest and meadow, 
has tasted the sublime in all its reality; and whilst 
the thunder has rolled and the lightning flashed 
around him, has exulted in the view of nature mov- 
ing forth in her majesty. The untaught sailor boy, 
listlessly hearkening to the idle ripple of the midnight 
wave, when ona sudden he has thought upon the 
unfathomable abyss beneath him and the wide waste 
of waters around him and the infinite expanse above 
him, has enjoyed to the full the emotion of sublimity, 
whilst his inmost soul has trembled at the vastness 
of its own conceptions. But why need I multiply 
illustrations from nature? Who does not recollect 
the emotion he has felt whilst surveying aught in the 
material world of terror or of vastness ? 

And this sensation is not produced by grandeur in 
material objects alone. It is also excited on most of 
those occasions in which we see man tasking to the 
uttermost, the energies of his intellectual or moral 
nature. ‘Through the long lapse of centuries, who 
without emotion has read of Leonimas and his three 
hundred’s throwing themselves as a barrier before 
the myriads of Xerxes, and contending unto death 
for the liberties of Greece ! 

But we need not turn to classic story to find all 
that is great in human action; we find it in our own 
times and in the history of our own country. Who 
is there of us that even in the nursery has not felt 
his spirit stir within him, when with childlike won- 
der he has listened to the story of Wasnineton? 
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And although the terms of the narrative were scarce- 
ly intelligible, yet the young soul kindled at the 
thought of one man’s working out the deliverance of 
a nation. : And as our understanding, strengthened 
by age, was at last able to grasp the detail of this 
transaction, we saw that our infantile conceptions 
had fallen far short of its grandeur. O if an Ameri- 
can citizen ever exults in the contemplation of all 
that is sublime in human enterprise, it is when, 
bringig to mind the men who first conceived the 
idea of this nation’s independence, he beholds them 
estimating the power of her oppressor, the resources 
of her citizens, deciding in their collected might that 
this nation should be free, and through the long 
years of trial that ensued, never blenching from their 
purpose, but freely redeeming the pledge they had 
given, to consecrate to it ‘ their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor.” 


* Patriots have toil’d, and in their country’s canse 
Bled nobly, and their deeds as they deserve 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
‘Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic muse,” 
Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times; and sculpture in her turn 

Gives bond, in stone and ever-during brass, 


‘Yo guard them and immortalize her trust.” 


It is not in the field of patriotism alone that deeds 
have been achieved to which history has awarded 
the palm of moral sublimity. There have lived men, 
in whom the name of patriot has been merged in 
that of philanthropist; who, looking with an eye of 
compassion over the face of the earth, have felt for 
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the miseries of our race, and have put forth their 
calm might to wipe off one blot from the marred and 
stained escutcheon of human nature, to strike off one 
form of suffering from the catalogue of human wo. 
Such a man was Howarp. Surveying our world 
like a spirit of the blessed, he beheld the misery of 
the captive, he heard the groaning of the prisoner. 
His determination was fixed. He resolved single 
handed to gauge and to measure one form of unpit- 
ied, unheeded wretchedness, and, bringing it out to 
the sunshine of public observation, to work its utter 
extermination. And he well knew what this under- 
taking would cost him. He knew what he had to 
hazard from the infection of dungeons, to endure 
from the fatigues of inhospitable travel, and to brook 
from the insolence of legalized oppression. He 
knew that he was devoting himself upon the altar of 
philanthropy, and he willingly devoted himself. He 
had marked out his destiny, and he hastened forward 
to its accomplishment, with an intensity ‘ which the 
nature of the human mind forbade to be more, and 
the character of the dividual forbade to be less.’’* 
Thus he commenced a new era in the history of 
benevolence. And hence the name of Howarp will 
be associated with all that is sublime in mercy, until 
the final consummation of all things. 

Such a man is Cuarxson, who, looking abroad, 
beheld the sufferings of Africa, and looking at home, 
saw his country stained with her blood. We have 
seen him, laying aside the vestments of the priest- 
hood, consecrate himself to the holy purpose of res- 
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cuing a continent from rapine and murder, and of 
erasing this one sin from the book of his nation’s in- 
iquities. We have seen him and his fellow philan- 
thropists for twenty years never waver from their 
purpose. We have seen them persevere amidst 
neglect and obloquy and contempt and persecution, 
until the cry of the oppressed having roused the 
sensibilities of the nation, the “Island Empress” 
rose in her might, and said to this foul traffick in 
human flesh, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 
It will not be doubted that in such actions as 
these, there is much which may truly be called the 
moral sublime. If, then, we should attentively 
consider them, we might perhaps ascertain what 
must be the elements of that enterprise, which may 
lay claim to this high appellation. It cannot be ex- 
pected that on this occasion we should analyze them 
critically. It will, however, we think be found, 
upon examination, that to that enterprise alone has 
been awarded the meed of sublimity, of which the 
conception was vast, the execution arduous, and the 
means to be employed simple but efficient. Were 
not the object vast, it could not arrest our attention. 
Were not its accomplishment arduous, none of the 
nobler energies of man being tasked in its execution, 
we should see nothing to admire. Were not the 
means to that accomplishment simple, our whole 
conception being vague, the impression would be 
feeble. Were they not efficient, the intensest exer- 
tion could only terminate in failure and disgrace. 
And here we may remark, that wherever these 
elements have combined in any undertaking, public 
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blime, and history has recorded its achievements 
among the noblest proofs of the dignity of man. 
Malice may for a while have frowned, and interest 
opposed ; men who could neither grasp what was 
vast, nor feel what was morally great, may have 
ridiculed. But all this has soon passed away. Hu- 
man nature is not to be changed by the opposition 
of interest or the laugh of folly. There is still 
enough of dignity in man to respect what is great, 
and to venerate what is benevolent. The cause of 
man has at last gained the suffrages of man. It has 
advanced steadily onward, and left ridicule to wonder 
at the impotence of its shaft, and malice to weep 
over the inefficacy of its hate. | 
And we bless God that it is so. It is cheering to 
observe, that amidst so much that is debasing, there 
is still something that is ennobling in the character 
of man. It is delightful to know that there are times 
when his morally bedimmed eye “ beams keen with 
honor ;” that there is yet a redeeming spirit within 
him, which exults in enterprises of great pith and 
moment. We love our race the better for every such 
fact we discover concerning it, and bow with more 
reverence to the dignity of human nature. We re- 
joice that, shattered as has been the edifice, there 
yet may be discovered now and then a massive pil- 
lar, and here and there a well turned arch, which 
remind us of the symmetry of its former proportions, 
and the perfection of its original structure. 
Having paid this our honest tribute to the dignity 
of man, we must pause, and shed a tear over some- 
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what which reminds us of any thing other ‘than his 
dignity. Whilst the general assertion is true, that 
he is awake to all that is sublime in nature, and 
much that is-sublime in morals, there is reason to 
believe that there is a single class of objects, whose 
contemplation thrills all heaven with rapture, at 
which he can gaze unmelted and unmoved. The 
pen of inspiration has recorded, that the cross of 
Christ, whose mysteries the angels desire to look 
into, was to the tasteful and erudite Greek, foolish- 
ness. And we fear that cases very analogous to this 
may be witnessed at the present day. But why, my 
hearers, should it be so? Why should so vast a 
dissimilarity of moral taste exist between seraphs 
who bow before the throne, and men who dwell 
upon the footstool? Why is it that the man, whose 
soul swells with ecstasy whilst viewing the innumer- 
able suns of midnight, feels no emotion of sublimity 
when thinking of their Creator? Why is it that an 
enterprise of patriotism presents itself to his imagi- 
nation beaming with celestial beauty, whilst the en- 
terprise of redeeming love is without form or come- 
liness? Why should the noblest undertaking of 
mercy, if it only combine among its essential ele- 
ments the distinctive principles of the gospel, become 
at once stale, flat, and unprofitable? When there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, why 
is it that the enterprise of proclaiming peace on earth, 
and good will to man, fraught, as it would seem, 
with more than angelic benignity, should to many 
of our fellow men appear worthy of nothing better 
than neglect or obloquy ? 
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The reason for all this we shall not on this occa- 
sion pretend to assign. We have only time to ex- 
press our regret that such should be the fact. Con- 
fining ourselves therefore to the bearing which this 
moral bias has upon the missionary cause, it is with 
pain we are obliged to believe, that there is a large 
and most respectable portion of our fellow citizens, 
for many of whom we entertain every sentiment of 
personal esteem, and to whose opinions on most other 
subjects we bow with unfeigned deference, who look 
with perfect apathy upon the present system of exer- 
tions for evangelizing the heathen; and we have 
been greatly misinformed, if there be not another, 
though a very different class, who consider these ex- 
_ertions a subject for ridicule. Perhaps it may tend 
somewhat to arouse the apathy of the one party, as 
well as to moderate the contempt of the other, if we 
can show that this very missionary cause combines 
within itself the elements of all that is sublime in 
human purpose, nay, combines them in a loftier per- 
fection than any other enterprise, which was ever 
linked with the destinies of man. To show this 
will be our design; and in prosecuting it, we shal] 
direct your attention to the grandeur of the object ; 
the arduousness of its execution ; and the nature of 
the means on which we rely for success. 

Ist. THE GRANDEUR OF THE OBJECT. In the 
most enlarged sense of the terms, The Field is the 
World. Our design is radically to affect the tempo- 
ral and eternal interests of the whole race of man. 
We have surveyed this field statistically, and find, 
that of the eight hundred millions who inhabit our 
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globe, but two hundred millions have any knowledge 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. Of these, we are 
willing to allow that but one half are his real disci- 
ples, and that therefore there are seven of the eight 
hundred millions to whom the gospel must be sent. 

We have surveyed this field geographically. We 
have looked upon our own continent, and have seen 
that, with the exception of a narrow strip of thinly 
settled country, from the gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the whole of this new world 
lieth in wickedness. Hordes of ruthless savages 
roam the wilderness of the West, and men almost as 
ignorant of the spirit of the gospel, are struggling for 
independence in the South. 

We have looked oyer Europe, and behold there 
one nation putting forth her energies in the cause of 
evangelizing the world. We have looked for anoth- 
er such nation; but it is not to be found. A few 
others are beginning toawake. Most of them, how- 
ever, yet slumber. Many are themselves in need of 
missionaries. Nay, we know not but the movement 
of the cause of man in Europe is at present retro- 
grade. There seems too evidently a coalition formed 
of the powers that be, to check the progress of moral 
and intellectual improvement, and to rivet again on 
the human mind the manacles of papal superstition. 
God only knows how soon the re-action will com- 
mence, which shall shake the continent to its centre, 
scatter thrones and sceptres and all the insignia of 
prescriptive authority, like the dust of the summer’s 
threshing floor, and establish throughout the Christ~ 
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ian world representative governments, on the broad 
basis of common sense and inalienable right. 

We have looked over Africa, and have seen that 
upon one little portion, reclaimed from brutal idola- 
try by missionaries, the Sun of Righteousness has 
shined. It is a land of Goshen, where they have 
light in their dwellings. Upon all the remainder of 
this vast continent, there broods a moral darkness, 
impervious as that which once veiled her own Egypt, 
on that prolonged and fearful night when no man 
knew his brother. 

We have looked upon Asia, and have seen its 
northern nations, though under the government of a 
Christian prince, scarcely nominally Christian. On 
the West, it is spell-bound by Mohammedan delusion. 
To the South, from the Persian gulf, to the sea of 
Kamschatka, including also its numberless islands, 
except where here and there, a Syrian church, or a 
missionary station twinkles amidst the gloom; the 
whole of this immense portion of the human race is 
sitting in the region and shadow of death. Such 
then is the field for our exertion. It encircles the 
whole family of man, it includes every unevangelized 
being of the species to which we belong. We have 
thus surveyed the missionary field, that we may know 
how great is the undertaking to which we stand 
committed. 

We have also made an estimate of the miseries of 
this world. We have seen how in many places the 
human mind, shackled by ignorance and enfeebled 
by vice, has dwindled almost to the standard of a 
brute. Our indignation has kindled at hearing of 
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men immortal as ourselves, bowing down and wor- 
shipping a wandering beggar, or paying adoration to 
reptiles and to stones. 

~ Not only is intellect every where under the domin- 
ion of idolatry prostrated ; beyond the boundaries of 
Christendom, on every side the dark places of the 
earth are filled with the habitations of cruelty. We 
have mourned over the savage ferocity of the Indians 
of our western wilderness. We have turned to 
Africa, and seen almost the whole continent a prey 
to lawless banditti, or else bowing down in the most 
revolting idolatry. We have descended along her 
coast, and beheld villages burnt or depopulated, fields 
laid waste, and her people, who have escaped de- 
struction, naked and famishing, flee to their forests at 
the sight of a stranger. We have asked, what fear- 
ful visitation of Heaven has laid these settlements in 
ruins ? What destroying pestilence has swept over 
this land, consigning to oblivion almost its entire 
population? What mean the smoking ruins of so 
many habitations? And why is yon fresh sod crim- 
soned and slippery with the traces of recent murder ? 
We have been pointed to the dark slave-ship hovering 
over her coast, and have been told that two hundred 
thousand defenceless beings are annually stolen away, 
to be murdered on their passage, or consigned for 
life to a captivity more terrible than death ! 

We have turned to Asia, and beheld how the 
demon of her idolatry has worse than debased, has 
brutalized the mind of man. Every where his des- 
potism has been grievous ; here, with merciless tyran- 
ny, he has exulted in the misery of his victims. He 
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has rent from the human heart all that was endear- 
ing in the charities of life. He has taught the moth- 
er to tear away the infant as it smiled in her bosom, 
and cast it, the shrieking prey, to contending alliga- 
tors. He has taught the son to light the funeral 
pile, and to witness unmoved, the dying agonies of 
his widowed, murdered mother ! 

We have looked upon all this; and our object is, 
to purify the whole earth from these abominations. 
Our object will not have been accomplished till the 
tomahawk shall be buried forever, and the tree of 
peace spread its broad branches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; until a thousand smiling villages shall 
be reflected from the waves of the Missouri, and the 
distant valleys of the West echo with the song of the 
reaper; till the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall have been glad for us, and the desert has re- 
joiced and blossomed as the rose. 

Our labours are not to cease, until the last slave- 
ship shall have visited the coast of Africa, and, the 
nations of Europe and America having long since 
redressed her aggravated wrongs, Ethiopia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, shall have stretched forth 
her hand unto God. 

How changed will then be the face of Asia! 
Bramins and sooders and casts and shasters will have 
passed away, like the mist which rolls up the moun- 
tain’s side before the rising glories of a summer’s 
morning, while the land on which it rested, shining 
forth in all its loveliness, shall, from its numberless 
habitations, send forth the high praises of God and 
the Lamb. The Hindoo mother will gaze upon her 
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infant with the same tenderness which throbs in the 
breast of any one of you who now hears me, and the 
Hindoo son will pour into the wounded bosom of his 
widowed parent, the oil of peace and consolation. 

In a word, point us to the loveliest village that 
smiles upon a Scottish or New-England landscape, 
and compare it with the filthiness and brutality of a 
Caffrarian kraal, and we tell you that our object is 
to render that Caffrarian kraal as happy and as glad- 
some as that Scottish or New-England village. 
Point us to the spot on the face of the earth, where 
liberty is best understood and most perfectly enjoy- 
ed, where intellect shoots forth in its richest luxuri- 
ance, and where all the kindlier feelingsof the heart 
are constantly seen in their most graceful exercise ; 
point us to the loveliest and happiest neighborhood 
in the world on which we dwell; and we tell you 
that our object is to render this whole earth, with 
all its nations and kindreds and tongues and people, 
as happy, nay, happier than that neighborhood. 

We have considered these beings as immortal, and 
candidates for an eternity of happiness or misery. 
And we cannot avoid the belief that they are exposed 
to eternal misery. Here you will observe the ques- 
tion with us is not, whether a heathen, unlearned in 
the gospel, can be saved. We are willing to admit 
that he may. But if he be saved, he must possess 
holiness of heart ; for without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord. And where shall we find holy hea- 
then? Where is there the vestige of purity of heart 
among unevangelized nations? It is in vain to talk 
about the innocence of these children of nature. It 
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is in vain to tell us of their graceful mythology. 
Their gods are such as lust makes welcome. Of 
their very religious services, it is a shame even to 
speak. To settle the question concerning their fu- 
ture destiny, it would only seem necessary to ask, 
What would be the character of that future state, in 
which those principles of heart which the whole his- 
tory of the heathen world develops, were suffered to 
operate in their unrestrained malignity ? 

No! solemn as is the thought, we do believe, that 
dying in their present state, they will be exposed to 
all that is awful in the wrath of Almighty God. And 
we do believe that God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever heliev- 
eth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. Our object is to convey to those who are 
perishing the news of this salvation. It is to furnish 
every family upon the face of the whole earth with 
the word of God written in its own language, and 
to send to every neighborhood a preacher of the cross 
of Christ. Our object will not be accomplished 
until every idol temple shall have been utterly abol- 
ished, and a temple to Jehovah erected in its room; 
until this earth, instead of being a theatre on which 
immortal beings are preparing by crime for eternal 
condemnation, shall become one universal temple, in 
which the children of men are learning the anthems 
of the blessed above, and becoming meet to join the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven. Our design will not 
be completed until 
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“ One song employs all nations, and all cry “ 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us; 
The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 


Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.’ 


The object of the missionary enterprise embraces 
every child of Adam. It is vast as the race to whom 
its operations. are of necessity limited. It would 
confer upon every individual on earth, all that intel- 
lectual or moral cultivation can bestow. It would 
rescue a world from the indignation and wrath, trib- 
ulation and anguish reserved for every son of man 
that doeth evil, and give it a title to glory, honor, and 
immortality. You see, then, that our object is, not 
only to affect every individual of the species, but to 
affect him in the momentous extremes of infinite 
happiness and infinite wo. And now we ask, What 
object ever undertaken by man can compare with 
this same design of evangelizing the world? Patri- 
otism itself fades away before it, and acknowledges 
the supremacy of an enterprise, which seizes, with 
so strong a grasp, upon both the temporal and eter- 
nal destinies of the whole family of man. 

But all this is not to be accomplished without 
laborious exertion. Hence we remark, 

2d. THE MISSIONARY UNDERTAKING IS ARDUOUS 
ENOUGH TO CALL INTO ACTION THE NOBLEST ENER- 
GIES OF MAN. 

Its arduousness is explained in one word, our 
Field is the World. Our object is to effect an entire 
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moral revolution in the whole human race. [ts ar- 
duousness then results of necessity from itsmagnitude. 

I need not say to an audience acquainted with the 
nature of the human mind, that a large moral mass 
is not easily and permanently affected. A little lea- 
ven does not soon leaven the whole lump. ‘To pro- 
duce a change even of speculative opinion upon a 
single nation, is an undertaking not easily accom- 
plished. In the case before us, not a nation, but a 
world is to be regenerated: therefore the change 
which we would effect is far from being merely spec- 
ulative. If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture. Nothing short of this new creation will an- 
swer our purpose. We go forth, not to persuade men 
to turn from one idol to another, but to turn univer- 
sally from idols to serve the living God. We call 
upon those who are earthly, sensual, devilish, to set 
their affections on things above. We go forth ex- 
horting men to forsake every cherished lust, and pre- 
sent themselves a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God. And this mighty moral revolution is to 
be effected, not in a family, a tribe, or a nation, but 
in a world which lieth in wickedness. 

We have to operate upon a race divided into dif- 
ferent nations, speaking a thousand different langua- 
ges, under every different form of government from 
absolute inertness to unbridled tyranny, and inhabit- 
ing every district of country, salubrious or deadly, 
from the equator to the poles. To all these nations 
must the gospel be sent, into all these languages 
must the Bible be’ translated, to all these climes, 
salubrious or deadly, must the missionary penetrate, 
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and under all these forms of government, mild. or 
despotic, must he preach Christ and him crucified. » 

Besides, we shall frequently interfere with the 
more sordid interests of men; and we expect them 
to increase the difficulties of our undertaking. If we 
can turn the heathen to God, many a source of un- 
holy traffick will be dried up, and many a conveni- 
ence of unhallowed gratification taken away. And 
hence we may expect that the traffickers in human 
flesh, the disciples of mammon, and the devotees of 
pleasure, will be agaimst us... From the heathen 
themselves we have the blackest darkness of igno- 
rance to dispel. We have to assault systems venera- 
ble for their antiquity, and interwoven with every 
thing that is proud ina nation’s history... Above all, 
we have to oppose the depravity of the human heart, 
grown still more inveterate by ages of continuance 
in unrestrained iniquity. In a word, we go forth to 
urge upon a world dead in trespasses and. sins, a 
thorough renewal of heart, and an universal reforma- 
tion of practice. 

Brief as is this view of the difficulties which sur- 
round us, and time will not allow us to state them 
more in detail, you see that our undertaking is, as 
we said, arduous enough to task to the uttermost 
the noblest energies of man. 

This enterprise requires consummate wisdom in 
the missionary who goes abroad, as well as in those 
who manage the concerns of a society athome. He 
who goes forth unprotected, to preach Christ to des- 
potic or badly governed nations, must be wise as a 
serpent, and harmless as a dove, With undeviating 
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firmness upon every thing essential, he must combine 
the most yielding facility upon all that is unimpor- 
tant. And thus while he goes forth in the spirit and 
power of Elias, he must at the same time become all 
things to all men, that by all means he may gain 
some. © Great abilities are also required in him’ who 
conducts the mission at home. He must awaken, 
animate, and direct the sentiments of a very large 
portion of the community in which he resides, whilst 
at the same time, through a hundred different agents, 
he is exerting a powerful influence upon half as many 
nations a thousand or ten thousand miles off. In- 
deed it is hazarding nothing to predict, that if efforts 
for the extension of the gospel continue to multiply 
with their present ratio of increase, as great abilities 
will, in a few years, be required for transacting the 
business of a missionary society, as for conducting 
the affairs of a political cabinet. 

The missionary undertaking calls for perseverance; 
a perseverance of that character, which, having once 
formed its purpose, never wavers from it till death. 
And if ever this attribute has been so exhibited as 
to challenge the respect of every man of feeling, it 
has been in such instances as are recorded in the his- 
tory of the missions to Greenland and to the South 
Sea Islands, where we beheld men, for fifteen or 
twenty years, suffer every thing but martyrdom, and 
then, seeing no fruit from their labor, resolve to labor 
on till death, if so be they might at last, save one 
benighted heathen from the error of his ways. 

This undertaking calls for self denial of the high- 
est and holiest character. He who engages in it 
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must, at the very outset, dismiss every wish to stipu- 
late for any thing but the mere favor of God. His 
first act is a voluntary exile from all that a refined 
education loves; and every other act must be in uni- 
son with this. ‘The salvation of the heathen is the 
object for which he sacrifices, and is willing to sacri- 
fice, every thing that the heart clings to on earth- 
For this object he would live ; for this he would die; 
nay, he would live any where, and die any how, if 
so be he might rescue one soul from everlasting wo. 

Hence you see that this undertaking requires 
courage. It is not the courage which, wrought up 
by the stimulus of popular applause, can rush now 
and then upon the cannon’s mouth ; it is the courage 
which, alone and unapplauded, will, year after year, 
look death, every moment, in the face, and never 
shrink from its purpose. It is a principle which will 
‘‘ make a man intrepidly dare every thing which can 
attack or oppose him within the whole sphere of 
mortality, retain his purpose unshaken amidst the 
ruins of the world, and press toward his object while 
death is impending over him.”* Such was the spirit 
which spake by the mouth of an Apostle when he 
said, And now J go bound in the spirit unto Jerusa- 
lem, not knowing the things which shall befal me 
there ; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in eve- 
ry city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. 
Yet none of these things move me; neither count | 
my life dear unto myself, so that I may finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus. 
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But above all, the missionary undertaking  re- 
quires faith, in its holiest and sublimest exercise. 
And let it not be supposed that we speak at random, 
when we mention the sublimity of faith. ©‘ What- 
ever,” says the British moralist, “ withdraws us from 
the power of the senses ; whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over the’ pres- 
ent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.’”* 
And when we speak of faith, we refer to a principle 
which gives substance to things hoped: for, and evi- 
dence to things not seen; which, bending her keen 
glance on the eternal weight of glory, makes ita 
constant motive to holy enterprise ; which, fixing 
her eagle eye upon the infmite of future; makes it 
bear right well upon the purposes of to-day ; a prin- 
ciple which enables a poor feeble tenant of the dust 
to take strong hold upon the perfections of Jehovah; 
and, fastening his hopes to the very throne of the 
Eternal, “bid earth roll, nor feel its idle’ whirl.” 
This principle is the unfailing support of the mis- 
sionary through the long years of his toilsome pil- 
grimage ; and, when he is compared with the heroes 
of this world, it is peculiar to him. By as much 
then as the Christian enterprise calls into being this 
one principle, the noblest that can attach to the 
character of a creature, by so much does its execu- 
tion surpass in sublimity every other. 

od. Let us consider THE MEANS BY WHICH THIS 
MORAL REVOLUTION IS TO BE EFFECTED. It is, na 
word, by the preaching of Jesus Christ and him cru- 
eified. It is by going forth and telling the lost chil- 
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dren of men, that God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son to die for them; and by 
all the eloquence of such an appeal, to entreat them, 
for Christ’s sake, to be reconciled unto God. This 
is the lever by which, we believe, the moral universe 
is to be raised; this is the instrument by which a 
sinful world is to be regenerated. 

And consider the commanding simplicity of this 
means, devised by Omniscience to effect a purpose 
so glorious. ‘This world is to be restored to more 
than it lost by the fall, by the simple annunciation 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus. Here we be- 
hold means apparently the weakest, employed to 
effect the most magnificent of purposes. And how 
plainly does this bespeak the agency of the omnipo- 
tent God. The means which effect his greatest pur- 
poses in the kingdom of nature, are simple and unos- 
tentatious ; while those which man employs are com- 
plicated and tumultuous. How many intellects are 
tasked, how many hands are wearied, how many 
arts exhausted in preparing for the event of a single 
battle ; and how great is the tumult of the moment 
ef decision. In all this, man only imitates the infe- 
rior agents of nature. The autumnal tempest, whose 
sphere of action is limited to a little spot upon our 
little world, comes forth attended by the roar of 
thunder and the flash of lightning ; while the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, that stupendous force which binds 
together the mighty masses of the material universe, 
acts silently. In the sublimest of natural transac- 
tions, the greatest result is ascribed to the simplest, 
the most unique of causes. He spake and it was 
done ; he commanded and it stood fast. 
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Contemplate the benevolence of these means. 
In practice, the precepts of the gospel may be sum- 
med up in the single command, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself. We expect to teach one man obedience 
to this command, and that he will feel obliged to 
teach his neighbour, who will feel obliged to teach 
others, who are again to become teachers, until the 
whole world shall be peopled with one family of 
brethren. Animosity is to be done away by inculca- 
ting universally the obligation of love. In this 
manner we expect to teach rulers justice, and sub- 
jects submission ; to open the heart of the miser, 
and unloose the grasp of the oppressor. It is thus 
we expect the time to be hastened onward when 
men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks ; when nation shall 
no more lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 

With this process, compare the means by which 
men, on the principles of this world, effect a melio- 
ration in the condition of their species. Their almost 
universal agent is, threatened or inflicted misery. 
And, from the nature of the case, it cannot be other- 
wise. Without altering the disposition of the heart, 
they only attempt to control its exercise. And they 
must control it by showing their power to make the 
indulgence of that disposition the source of more 
misery than happiness. Hence when men confer a 
benefit upon a portion of their brethren, it is gene- 
rally preceded by a protracted struggle to decide 
which can inflict most, or which can suffer longest. 
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Hence the arm of the patriot is generally and of 
necessity bathed in blood. Hence with the shouts 
of victory from the nation he has delivered, there 
arises also the sigh of the widow, and the weeping 
of the orphan. Man produces good by the appre- 
hension or the infliction of evil. The gospel pro- 
duces good by the universal diffusion of the princi- 
ples of benevolence. In the former case, one party 
must generally suffer; in the latter, all parties are 
certainly more happy. The one, like the mountain 
torrent, may fertilize now and then a valley beneath, 
but not until it has wildly swept away the forest 
above, and disfigured the lovely landscape with many 
an unseemly scar. Not so the other ; 


‘It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless’d, 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Consider the efficacy of these means. The rea- 
sons which teach us to rely upon them with confi- 
dence may be thus briefly stated. 

1. We see that all which is really terrific in the 
misery of man results from the disease of his moral 
nature. If this can be healed, man may be restored 
to happiness. Now the gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
remedy devised by Omniscience specifically for this 
purpose, and therefore we do certainly know that it 
will inevitably succeed. 

2. It is easy to be seen, that the universal obe- 
dience to the command, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self, would make this world a heaven. But nothing 
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other than the gospel of Christ can persuade men to 
this obedience. Reason cannot do it; philosophy 
cannot do it; civilization cannot doit. The cross 
of Christ alone has power to bend the stubborn will 
to obedience, and melt the frozen heart to love. 
For, said one who had experienced its efficacy, the 
Jove of Christ constraineth us, because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ; 
and that he died for all, that they which live should 
not live to themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them, and rose again. 

3. The preaching of the cross of Christ is a 
remedy for the miseries of the fall which has been 
tested by the experience of eighteen hundred years, 
and has never in a single instance failed. Its effica- 
cy has been proved by human beings of all ages, 
from the lisping infant to the sinner an hundred 
years old. All climates have witnessed its power. 
From the ice-bound cliffs of Greenland to the banks 
of the voluptuous Ganges, the simple story of Christ 
crucified has turned men from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. Its effect has 
been the same with men of the most dissimilar con- 
ditions ; from the abandoned inhabitant of Newgate, 
to the dweller m the palaces of kings. It has been 
equally sovereign amidst the scattered inhabitants of 
the forest and the crowded population of the densest 
metropolis. Every where and at all times it has 
been the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. 

4. And lastly, we know from the word of the 
living God, that it will be successful, until this whole 
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world has been redeemed from the effects of man’s 
first disobedience. As truly as I live, saith Jehovah, 
all the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 
Ask of me, saith he to his Son, and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession. In the Reve- 
lation which he gave to his servant John of things 
which should shortly come to pass; I heard, said 
the Apostle, great voices in heaven, saying, The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms. of 
our Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever. Here then is the ground of our un- 
wavering confidence. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the word of God, until all be fulfilled. Such, 
then, are the means on which we rely for the accom- 
plishment of our object, and such the grounds upon 
which we rest our confidence of success. 

And now, my hearers, deliberately consider the 
nature of the missionary enterprise. Reflect upon 
the dignity of its object; the high moral and intel- 
lectual powers which are to be called forth in its 
execution ; the simplicity, benevolence, and efficacy 
of the means by which all this is to be achieved ; 
and we ask you, Does not every other enterprise to 
which man ever put forth his strength dwindle into 
insignificance, before that of preaching Christ cruci- 
fied to a lost and perishing world ? 

Engaged in such an object, and supported by 
such assurances, you may readily suppose, we can. 
very well bear the contempt of those who would 
point at us the finger of scorn. It is written, In. the 
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last days there shall be scoffers. We regret that it 
should be so. We regret that men should oppose 
an enterprise, of which the chief object is, to turn— 
sinners unto holiness. We pity them, and we will 
pray for them. For we consider their situation far 
other than enviable. We recollect that it was once 
said by the Divine Missionary, to the first band which 
he commissioned, He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me, and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me. So that this very contempt may at last, 
involve them in a controversy infinitely more serious 
than they at present anticipate. The reviler of mis- 
sions, and the missionary of the cross, must both 
stand before the judgment seat of Him who said, Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. It is affecting to think, that whilst the 
one, surrounded by the nation who, through his in- 
strumentality, have been rescued from everlasting 
death, shall receive the plaudit, Well done, good and 
faithful servant ; the other may be numbered with 
those despisers who wonder and perish. O that they 
might know, even in this their day, the things which 
belong to their peace, before they are hidden from 
their eyes! 

You can also easily perceive how it is that we 
are not soon disheartened by those who tell us of the 
difficulties, nay, the hopelessness, of our undertaking. 
They may point us to countries once the seat of the 
church, now overspread with Mohammedan delusion ; 
or, bidding us look at nations who once believed as 
we do, now contending for what we consider fatal 
error, they may assure us that our cause is declining. 
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To all this we have two answers. First, the assump- 
tion that our cause is declining, is utterly gratuitous. 
We think it not difficult to prove, that the distinctive 
principles we so much venerate, never swayed so 
powerful an influence over the destinies of the 
human race as at this very moment. Point us to 
those nations of the earth to whom moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation, inexhaustible resources, progress 
in arts, and sagacity in council, have assigned the 
highest rank in political importance, and you point 
us to nations whose religious opinions are most close- 
ly allied to those we cherish. Besides, when was 
there a period, since the days of the Apostles, in 
which so many converts have been made to these 
principles, as have been made, both from Christian 
and Pagan nations, within the last five and twenty 
years? Never did the people of the saints of the 
Most High look so much like going forth in serious 
earnest, to take possession of the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kmgdom under the 
whole heaven, as at this very day. We see, then, 
nothing in the signs of the times which forebodes a 
failure, but every thing which promises that our 
undertaking will prosper. But secondly, suppose 
the cause did seem declining; we should see no 
reason to relax our exertions, for Jesus Christ has 
said, Preach the gospel to every creature. Appear- 
ances, whether prosperous or adverse, alter not the 
obligation to obey a positive command of Almighty 
God. 

Again, suppose all that is affirmed were true. If 
it must be, let it be. Let the dark cloud of infidel- 
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ity overspread Europe, cross the ocean, and cover 
our own beloved land. Let nation after nation 
swerve from the faith. Let iniquity abound, and, 
the love of many wax cold, even until there is on 
the face of this earth, but one pure church of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. All we ask is, that 
we may be members of that one church. God grant 
that we may throw ourselves into this Thermopyle 
of the moral universe. 

But even then, we should have no fear that the 
church of God would be exterminated. We would 
call to remembrance the years of the right hand of 
the Most High. We would recollect there was 
once a time, when the whole church of Christ, not 
only could be, but actually was, gathered with one 
accord in one place. It was then that that place 
was shaken as with a rushing mighty wind, and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost. That same 
day, three thousand were added to the Lord. Soon, 
we hear, they have filled Jerusalem with their doc- 
trie. The church has commenced her march. 
Samaria has with one accord believed the gospel. 
Antioch has become obedient to the faith. The 
name of Christ has been proclaimed throughout Asia 
Minor. The temples of the gods, as though smitten 
by an invisible hand, are deserted. ‘The citizens of 
Ephesus cry out in despair, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians! Licentious Corinth is purified by the 
preaching of Christ crucified. Persecution puts forth 
her arm to arrest the spreading “ superstition.” But 
the progress of the faith cannot be stayed. The 
church of God advances unhurt, amidst racks and 
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dungeons, persecutions and death ; yea, ‘smiles at 
the drawn dagger, and defies its point.” She has 
“entered Italy, and appears before the walls of the 
Eternal City. Idolatry falls prostrate at her ap- 
proach. Her ensign floats in triumph over the capi- 
tol. She has placed upon her brow the diadem of 
the Cesars! ‘ 

After having witnessed such successes, and un- 
der such circumstances, we are not to be moved by 
discouragements. To all of them we answer, Our 
Fieldis the World. 'The more arduous the undertak- 
ing, the greater will be the glory. And that glory 
will be ours ; for God Almighty is with us. 

This enterprise of mercy the Son of God came 
down from heaven to commence, and in commenc- 
ing it, he laid down his life. ‘To us has he granted 
the high privilege of carrying it forward. The lega- 
cy which he left us, as he was ascending to his 
Father and our Father, and to his God and to our 
God, was, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature; and, lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world. With such 
an object before us, under such a Leader, and sup- 
ported by such promises, other motives to exertion 
are unnecessary. Each one of you will anxiously 
inquire, how he may become a co-worker with the 
Son of God, in the glorious design of rescuing a 
world from the miseries of the fall! 

Blessed be God, this is a work in which every 
one of us is permitted to do something. None so 
poor, none so weak, none so insignificant, but a place 
of action is assigned him; and the cause expects 
every man to do his duty. We answer, then, 
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1. You may assist in it by yourprayers. After 
all that we have said about means, we know that 
every thing will be in vain without the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Paul may plant, and Apollos water, 
it is God who giveth the increase. And these influ- 
ences are promised, and promised alone, in answer 
to prayer. Ye then who love the Lord, keep not 
silence, and give him no rest, until he establish and 
make Jerusalem a praise in the whole earth. 

2. You may assist by your personal exertions. 
This cause requires a vigorous, persevering, univer- 
sal and systematic effort. It requires that a spirit 
should pervade every one of us, which shall prompt 
him to ask himself every morning, What can I do 
for Christ to-day ? and which should make him feel 
humbled and ashamed, if at evening, he were obliged 
to confess he had done nothing. Each one of us is 
as much obligated as the missionaries themselves, to 
do all in his power to advance the common cause of 
Christianity. We, equally with them, have embra- 
ced that gospel, of which the fundamental principle 
is, None of us liveth to himself. And not only is 
every one bound to exert himself to the uttermost, 
the same obligation rests upon us so to direct our 
exertions, that each of them may produce the great- 
est effect. Each one of us may influence others to 
embark in the undertaking. Each one whom we 
have influenced, may be induced to enlist that circle 
of which he is the centre, until a self-extending sys- 
tem of intense and reverberated action shall embody 
into one invincible phalanx, ‘the sacramental host 
of God’s elect.”” Awake, then, brethren, from your 
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slumbers. Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. And recollect that what you would 
do, must be done quickly. The day is far spent ; 
the night is at hand. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest. 

3. You may assist by your pecuniary contribu- 
tions. An opportunity of this kind will be presented 
this evening. And here, I trust, it is unnecessary 
to say that in such a cause we consider it a privilege 
to give. How so worthily can you appropriate a 
portion of that substance which Providence has given 
you, as in sending to your fellow men, who sit in 
the region and shadow of death, a knowledge of the 
God who made them, and of Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent? We pray you, so use the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations. But I doubt not 
you already burn with desire to testify your love to 
the crucified Redeemer. Enthroned in the high and 
holy place, He looks down at this moment upon the 
heart of every one of us, and will accept of your of- 
fering, though it be but the widow’s mite, if it be 
given with the widow’s feeling. In the last day of 
solemn account, he will acknowledge it before an 
assembled universe, saying, In as much as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me! 

May God of his grace enable us so to act, that 
on that day, we may meet with joy the record of 
the doings of this evening; and to his name shall 
be the glory in Christ. Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following Address was delivered before the Association of the 
Alumni of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, the night before the Com- 
mencement, in the autumn of 1845. With the request, which was so 
kindly made by that body, that it might be published, the Author has 
not, till now, been able to comply. His official labors engrossed all 
his time during the months which immediately succeeded; then inter- 
vened a long absence in Europe ; and since his return to this country, 
no leisure has been at his disposal, until very recently, even to review 
what he had written for the occasion. He submits it to the press at 
this late day, with the hope that it may be received by the Association 
before which it was delivered, as a proof that he is not indifferent to 
their wishes, and with the hope that it may subserve, in some humble 
measure, the honer and interests of our glorious Christianity. 

He will only add that the occasion on which this discourse was de- 
livered was rendered memorable by the resignation of the venerable Dr. 
Brown, who had long and ably presided over the college, and the in- 
auguration of the Rey. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, as his successor. 


New York, April, 1848. 
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A DISCOURSE. 


‘Lapirs anp GenTLEMEN, AND GENTLEMEN ALUMNI: 


THE occasion which convenes us is one of more than passing 
interest. We have come up to another of those annual festivals 
of our Atma Marer, in which she delights to gather her sons 
around her, that they may revive the associations of youth, re- 
joice in her continued prosperity, and sustain and aid by their 
counsels and their efforts, her increasing usefulness. 

How affecting is a return to these scenes of our early studies, 
of friendships formed whilst life was young, of buoyant spirits, of 
sanguine hopes! These forest-crowned hills, these sweet valleys, 
these meandering streams—how deep the impressions which they 
have made on our memories! In these beautiful groves we have 
delighted to wander, and pass the long hours of the sultry day, 
with book in hand, beneath their cool and refreshing shade. The 
copse which encompasses and hides the deep ravine, has been an 
oft-frequented haunt to us. And there is not a streamlet far and 
wide around, whether it pursues its noisy or its noiseless way to 
its distant ocean-home, whose banks our feet have not rejoiced 
to tread. . 

Happy scenes! May Heaven’s choicest benedictions ever rest 
upon you! May ye Jong be frequented by noble bands of studi- 
ous and devoted youth, who shall within these venerated walls, 
be trained for all that is great and good and glorious in this world ; 
and for honor, blessedness and eternal life in that to come! 

But to most of us a melancholy sadness commingles with the 
pleasure which we experience in visiting this place. Many of us 
are no longer young. ‘Time has left its ineffaceable impress upon 
our persons, if not upon our memories. Nor has it confined its 
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effects to us and to our ranks. Death and other causes have re- 
moved very many of those who in our day inhabited this village 
and its vicinity. When we pass through these streets, we seek 
in vain the well-remembered faces which used to greet us. Many 
of us are strangers here; and as we wander about, we feel that 
no one knows us; for no friend of our early days remains to salute 
us. And what can give the heart more sadness? We return 
with all the recollections of youth crowding upon our minds; we 
feel the warm gush of affection which early friendships created ; 
but, alas! we return to pass unheeded, or, at most, to receive the — 
gaze of those who know not even our names! 

And where are the companions of our youth; those who fre- 
quented, with us, these halls; who mingled with us in the ani- 
mated and earnest strife for scholastic distinction; who sat with 
us on the same benches ; who accompanied us in our rural excur- 
sions; and whose faces and voices memory recalls without an 
effort? We ask where are they? And the mocking echo answers, 
Where are they? Alas, we are like the Trojan exiles, escaped 
from their shattered barks, and assembled on the Lybian shores, 
whose joy, whilst sitting around the rude but festive board, was 
sadly depressed by thoughts of the fate of their absent compan- 
ions. 


‘© Amissos longo socios sermone, requirunt, 
Spemque metumque inter dubii; seu vivere credant, 
Sive extrema pati, nec jam Suaitédine vocatos,” 


Many of those who trod these venerable halls with us are now 
prosecuting the callings and duties of life in fields widely sepa- 
rated from us and from each other. With most we cannot expect 
to meet again in this world. Whilst many, alas! have gone to 
that ‘ bourne whence no traveller returns,’ ? and to which we also 
tend with rapid steps. 

But let us turn from this mournful subject to topics more befit- 
ting the part which God has called us to act. The theme which 
I have selected for consideration, this evening, is the Nosuxst 
Liserty—its nature, its origin, and its true effects, upon the indi- 
vidual man, upon society, and upon nations. This is my subject 
—than which it would be difficult to find one of a higher import, 
more appropriate to the occasion, or more impesatively demanded 
by the times and the circumstances in which we live. And 
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without introduction I proceed at once to say that it is 
Christianity alone which can give the noblest freedom. In 
the language of its glorious Author, this wonderful truth was 
uttered: “‘ If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.”’ 

Christianity comes to man like an angel of mercy, bearing in 
her hands the double gift of pardon and holiness. She brings to 
him a full and complete atonement for his sins, and secures the 
renovation of his soul. It reveals a Savior who suffered and 
bled on the Cross for our transgressions, and a Holy Spirit to 
renew and purify our hearts. How wonderful, and yet how sim- 
ple! How simple, and yet how philosophical is the plan of sal- 
vation which the Gospel contains! What could be better adapted 
to the wants of humanity? What could better commend itself 
to enlightened reason, when revealed, although its discovery far 
surpasses all human intelligence? ‘‘ Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ,” are the terms upon 
which salvation becomes ours. But what a repentance! Not 
only does it imply a confession of sins, but a heartfelt hatred and 
a sincere renunciation of them, together with a restoration of our 
affections to the ever-blessed God. And what a faith! Not 
simply an intellectual assent to the truth of the Gospel, but such 
a belief of it as ‘‘ works by love, purifies the heart, and over- 
comes the world.” 

Such is the religion of the Gospel,—presenting to our accept- 
ance a Divine Victim, on which our faith may hay her hand in 
confidence and peace; and bringing to our help a Divine Spirit, 
who can regenerate our hearts, enlighten our understandings, 
and make. our wills to coincide with the will of the infinitely 
wise, beneficent, and holy Ruler of the universe. What a reli- 
gion! How gloriously does it exhibit the character of the ever- 
blessed God, whom it sets forth as a just God, and yet a Savior ! 
And how admirably adapted to man, securing to him both the 
pardon of his sins, and the restitution of the image of God to his 
heart—saving him from hell, and fitting him for heaven! Well, 
indeed, does the Gospel deserve to be called a glorious Gospel. 
Compared with Christianity, how inadequate to the wants of man 
appear all other religions which the world has ever seen ; how 
vain and worthless even! 

But let us contemplate the influence of this blessed religion 
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upon the character of the individual man : and here we scarcely 
know at what point to begin, or where to end. 

1. The Gospel, when it is truly received into the heart, anni- 
hilates the guilt which binds the sinner to that eternal punish- 
ment due to his transgressions, and announces to him that there 
is “no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” It 
brings him into a state of favor with his Maker, and enables him 
to look with joy and confidence upon the face of his once offend- 
ed Savior and Judge; it takes away the fear of hell, and fills the 
soul with the hope of heaven. O blessed liberation from the 
danger of being eternally lost! O blessed assurance of everlast- 
ing life! What but the Gospel can work such a transformation 
in the state and prospects of him who was before overwhelmed 
in condemnation ! 

2. The faith which saves, gives a blessed emancipation to “them 
who through fear of death were all their life-time subject to bond- 
age.”? The fear of death! Next to the dread of the wrath of God, 
itis the most widely-spread and overwhelming of all the fears 
which mankind ever experience. Who has not trembled at the 
thought of death? Who has not shrunk from its cold embrace ? 
What heart has not quailed before the mysterious gloom which 
hangs around the dying bed? Who has not dreaded to enter into 
the unseen and eternal world, of whose position, inhabitants, 
modes of existence, sources of joy or pain, we have no know- 
ledge, and scarcely anything more than vague conceptions; for 
none, of all who have entered it, have returned to tell us anything 
about it. Ah, there is enough here to make the stoutest 
heart to fear, dha cause the firmest knees to tremble, and smite 
one against another. But blessed be God, the glorious Gospel 
of His Son can overcome even this. Yea, it can not only over- 
come the dread of death, but it can make death itself the mes- 
senger, sent down by our Heavenly Father, to conduct the soul 
to the regions of everlasting blessedness. It can make those who 
once trembled at the very name of death to exult with exceeding 
joy at its nearapproach. Is not this a disenthralment of the most 
glorious nature ? And what but the Gospel can effect this ? 

3. The Gospel delivers man from the greatest of all slavery— 
that of subjection to his passions. It teaches him to restore to 
their proper objects those affections which had become alienated 
from those objects, and restrain and regulate those which had 
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transcended the limits which God in His laws, as well as in our 
nature, has assigned them. It can reclaim the violent, the 
covetous, the malicious, the sensual, the debauched, the drunken, 
in a word, those who are degraded by the most debasing 
and inveterate vices—from the evil of their ways, and transform 
them into the image of God. For the love and practice of. sin 
it can implant in their hearts the love and pursuit of whatsoever 
is pure, whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of good report. 
What renovations has it not made in its blessed career in our 
world of sin and wretchedness? What miracles has it not 
wrought ?—miracles which attest, and establish beyond refuta- 
tion, its claims to a celestial origin. 

4, The Gospel delivers man from the bondage of many de- 
grading and vulgar superstitions. It reveals to him enough of 
the invisible world to make him know that he can never be 
alone. But it teaches him that, with a mind solemnly and affec- 
tionately pervaded by a belief and a sense of the unseen presence 
of his Heavenly] Father, he should have no other fear. Chris- 
tianity teaches him that not a hair of his head can fall to the 
ground without the permission of that Great Being who walks by 
his side from the cradle to the grave. Why then should he fear 
any of those subordinate beings, whatever they may be, who are 
but His servants? What can harm him, if the Infinite God be 
ever with him, to protect and to save him ? 

5. And lastly, Christianity emancipates from the thraldom of 
debasing and’ miserable ignorance. It spreads before man the 
volumes of God’s works, God’s providence, and God’s grace, 
and invites, solicits, encourages, and even commands him to read 
and study them. The Gospel is the friend of knowledge and of 
science. For there is no true knowledge or science, which is 
not of God, and which does not lead to God, when pursued by a 
mind renewed by God’s Spirit. That ignorance is favorable to 
piety,—or in other words, “ the mother of devotion,” as it is im- 
piously expressed—is a dogma worthy of a Church whose origin 
is to be found in the dark ages, and not of one which is the habi- 
tation of that God “ who is light, and in whom there is no dark- 
ness at all.” 

And what fields are spread out for our contemplation, in which 
Christianity invites us to gather both rich and abundant sheaves 
of knowledge! The glorious heavens above us, the air we 
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breathe, the earth on which we tread, the seas,—what subjects 
for study, for research, for joyful discovery, do they not furnish ! 
The shining orbs which adorn the sky, the atmosphere and the 
innumerable creatures which inhabit it, the rocks, the forests, the 
flowers, the waters,—all proclaim the wisdom, and power, and 
skill, and goodness of God; and the study of them tends to make 
us better acquainted with those glorious attributes. 

In history, Christianity teaches us to see God in every event, 
and enables us to comprehend what, without its aid, would be a 
concatenation of the veriest enigmas. Howrich a field is here 
for study ; not merely in the political changes which have taken 
place in our world since the creation of man, but still more in 
the origin and propagation of religious and moral opinions, and 
their influence upon the human race! It is only in the Bible 
that we find the true key which enables us to explain what is 
mysterious in the history of mankind, and reconcile the events of 
this world with the existence and providence of an infinitely 
wise and benevolent God. 

But if the book of Nature and the book of Providence be glori- 
ous to read and to study, how much more the book of grace, or 
that volume of Inspiration which reveals to us the character and 
attributes of God, our relations to Him, His laws, and that won- 
derful plan of salvation which heayen has devised for our 
recovery from the abyss of sin and misery into which we have 
plunged ourselves! Independently of the great message of 
mercy which it contains, how vast is the amount of invaluable 
history which it embraces! How replete with the best maxims 
for the conduct of life! How it abounds in striking apophthegms ; 
in wisest aphorisms! And how it clothes its statements and re- 
lations in all the beauties of simple narrative, of appropriate 
simile, of admirable metaphor, of charming allegory! Never has 
the world seen a book which can be compared with it. The 
single book of Job contains more striking tropes, metaphors 
similes, etc., than all the poems of Greece and Rome cal, 
Nor does the celebrated eulogy of the Bible by Sir William J ones, 
in the slightest degree approximate to hyperbole. 

Look at the state of individual mind in countries where the 
Scriptures are most generally possessed, and most carefully read 
—as in Scotland and New England—and you will see how Chris- 
tianity delivers from the double bondage of ignorance and vice. 
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“The entrance of thy words giveth light, it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” 

Let us now contemplate the influence of the Gospel upon 
society at large, or communities, and the blessed freedom which 
it there diffuses. Here Christianity has confessedly won many 
of its noblest laurels. We can, however, allude to but a few 
points. 

1, The religion of Jesus Christ, wherever it goes, defines and 
establishes parental authority ; and whilst it places this primal 
bond of human society on its proper basis, and surrounds it with 
all appropriate sanctions, wholly deprives it of that despotism 
which it assumes in countries where the light of the Gospel is 
unknown—a despotism which has in many parts of the Pagan 
world the power of life and death, and in all of them amounts 
to a severity and a hardness of treatment which may justly be 
termed cruel, and (were it not that sin has changed everything), 
even unnatural. It is one of the brightest glories of Christianity, 
and one of the most convincing proofs of its heavenly origin, that it 
“turns the hearts of the fathers unto the children, and the hearts 
of the children unto their fathers.” 

2. And woman—what does not Christianity accomplish for her? 
From being only the slave of man, and the mother of his chil- 
dren, it transforms her into his dearest and most faithful friend, 
the sharer of his joys as well as his sorrows, his companion, ve 
equal, his wisest counsellor, the promoter of his purest happiness 
in times of prosperity, and the source of his greatest solace in 
those of adversity. What is woman in Pagan and Mohammedan 
countries? In some she is scarcely more than a brute, a beast of 
burden, a menial servant, or at best a thing of merest convenience, 
and hardly considered to be the possessor of an immortal soul. 
Oh, what a contrast is woman as a daughter, a sister, a wife, a 
mother, in lands where the Gospel has shed its hallowed influence 
over all the relations of society and of life! What a contrast 
between a Christian family, with an affectionate and devoted pair 
at its head, surrounded by a band of dutiful and beloved children, 
the abode of peace and intelligence, purity and love, and those 
which unevangelized countries everywhere present to our view, 
with their polygamy, their incessant quarrels of wives with wives, 
and children with children, and of husband and father with all! 

3. And how blessed is the influence of the Gospel on all the 
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other relations of life! And how could it be otherwise, since 
Christianity teaches us to look upon all the members of the hu- 
man race as our brethren, and requires us to consider every indi- 
vidual of that race, to whom we can do any good thing, as our 
neighbor? #It tells us that every human being, whether rich 
or poor, high or low, learned or ignorant, bond or free, civilized 
or uncivilized, is descended from the same original pair with 
ourselves; is a child of the same Heavenly Father; and is 
equally an object of His paternal care. It teaches us that we 
must not despise any of the human family; no, not even any of the 
“little ones,” for they are the children of our Heavenly Father, 
and wards, if we may so speak, of those unseen celestial messen- 
gers, who, whilst they perform an humble ministry on earth, in 
their behalf, enjoy the privilege of beholding His face in heaven. 
The devout and conscientious Jews, it is said, will not tread on 
_a piece of paper on which anything is written, lest the name of 
God may be there! It is a beautiful superstition, if such it may 
be called. So Christianity permits us not to treat with contempt, 
or to tread under our feet a fellow-man, however degraded he 
may be, for he has the image of,God in his soul. It may be that 
that image is sadly defaced ; it may be, even, that it is almost 
effaced ; but still it is the image of God! 

It was a beautiful, though somewhat quaint remark, of a dis- 
tinguished English writer of the 17th century, that “all men 
should be either loved or pitied; for God had made no man to 
be despised.”? Whenever the Gospel gains possession of their 
hearts, it leads men to be “ kindly affectioned one toward an- 
other,” to sympathize with each other, ‘to bear one another’s 
burthens.””? It teaches them, in questions of honor, “ to prefer 
one another ;”” it causes them to put away wrath, and strife, and 
all those evil passions which make men treat unjustly, or un- 
kindly, their fellow-men. In other words, it supplants those 
passions with that blessed charity which “ suffereth long, is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity (but rejoiceth 
in the truth), beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.”? It is this which fills not only fami- 
lies, but neighborhoods with peace and good will, and makes so- 
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ciety the source of the highest earthly happiness; andthe want “ 


of this heavenly principle will create a hell anywhere. 

4. The blessed Gospel deprives slavery, wherever it exists, of 
half its curse, by teaching both master and slave to love one an- 
other, and faithfully to discharge their reciprocal duties, know- 
ing that both have a ‘ Master who is in heaven.’ This it does 
whilst it prepares both master and slave for the dissolution of 
that relation, which, it will one day inevitably effect. For 
the single command of the Savior, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto them,” must eventually 
lead to the overthrow of slavery in all lands where the Gospel 
gains that ascendency which it is destined to attain. 

On what side soever, therefore, we regard the influence of the 
Gospel upon men in the various relations of associated life, we 
find that it is eminently happy, and brings about the overthrow 
of that dreadful bondage which sin has so banefully diffused 
through all the ranks and positions of humanity. 

Let us again consider the influence of Christianity on nations, 
and the way in which it operates to secure to mankind the en- 
joyment of those rights with which God has endowed them, and 
of which they may not, without cause, be deprived. 

That a religion which enjoins upon both rulers and subjects 
their appropriate and correlative duties ; which teaches the doc- 
trine that God ‘has made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” and, therefore, that all men 
are brethren; that forbids all violence and oppression in the 


most emphatic language, should exert a salutary influence upon — 


all classes—elevating and protecting the down-trodden masses, 
and restraining the arrogance of the great—is what might be ex- 
pected. Accordingly we learn from history that, long before 
Christianity had produced any change in the character of the 
Emperors and other great functionaries at Rome, it often mitiga- 
ted and subdued proconsular and pretorian pride and insolence 
in the distant provinces. And, in its onward and wide-spreading 
progress, it gradually brought about,—if not everywhere and in 
a uniform manner, at least in many parts of the Roman empire, 
and to a very considerable extent—most important ameliorations 
in the condition of the poor and oppressed. As it gained more 
foothold, it acquired more courage, and by the mouth of its faith- 
ful ministers, it often remonstrated, and successfully, with 
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tyrants, great and small, on the injustice of their conduct. Many 
instances of this happened long before it ascended the throne of 
the Cesars, in the reign of.Constantine. 

And when the Roman empire was overthrown by the incur- 
sions of the powerful but barbarous heathen hordes from the 
North and East of Europe (aided by the co-operation of the op- 
pressed in Asia and Africa), and Christianity was compelled to _ 
achieve another conquest on the same ground—not, indeed, of 
‘one consolidated and powerful state, but of its scattered fragment 
in the shape of provinces overrun’ by different tribes speaking 
different tongues—this boldness on the part of Christian priests 
and teachers was, perhaps, much more frequent, remarkable, and, 
we may add, effectual than in its earlier invasion of that empire 
itself. History makes mention of some notable instances of this, 
one only of which can we cite on this occasion. It was that of 
the visit of Leo I. to Attila, on the banks of the Po, whereby 
that bloody conqueror was diverted from his cruel intention of 
burning Rome, then the capital of Christendom, as it had been 
of the Roman: empire. 

And although before the discovery of the art of printing, and 
especially before the glorious Reformation, the Holy Scriptures 
were in the’ possession of but a véry small portion of those who 
professed the’ Christian name,—of clerks, of the learned and 
privileged few, and even of most of them only in fragments— 
yet it is quite probable that the very limited and partial knowledge 
of the Bible which then existed had some influence in giving rise 
to the earliest attempts among the nations that planted them- 
selves upon the ruins of Rome, to form something like written 
compacts, defining the powers of the rulers, and the duties of 
the ruled. 

But when the Reformation broke upon Europe, a new era 
commenced. For the first time mankind received the Bible, the 
whole Bible, in their respective languages, and began to peruse 
that blessed volume, of which they had hitherto scarcely been 
able to get a glimpse. Then it was that not only the benevolent, 
sublime, and heart-touching precepts of the Savior and His Apos- 
tles began to be read with joy and astonishment, but also the 
wonderful laws and institutions which God Himself had given to 
man, began to be studied. And well might men be delighted 
and instructed by the study of the Hebrew commonwealth ; for, 
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take it as a whole, it was infinitely superior to the institutions: 
of Minos, of Numa, of Lycurgus, and of Solon. In fact, their 
institutions were but a dim reflection of it, and whatever of good 
they contained can be shown to have been derived from those of 
Moses. Older by a thousand years than those of Solon, their 


superiority to his is as marked as is their antiquity. In the 
Jewish commonwealth, the world saw the first perfect model of 
a constitutional government. It was a republic, in which there 


was a most remarkable distribution of power, and the most 
admirable provision of checks and balances—in the influence 
of the priesthood and in the authority of the sanhedrim and of 
the judges—to restrain within proper and well-defined limits 
the action of the chief ruler, whether elected by the people, or 
chosen by God Himself to meet some extraordinary emergency. 

We are not disposed to deny that the study of the Grecian 
and Roman political institutions—in other words, recurrence to 
the streams as well as to the fountains from which those streams 
flowed—has concurred to inspire the minds of those who have 
loved freedom in modern times with the idea of a constitutional 
form of government. For such a fact can detract nothing from 
the exalted position, but rather establish it, of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. One thing is most certain—there was very little 
constitutional liberty in the world when the Reformation of the 
16th century dawned upon Europe, and gave to the people the 
sacred Scriptures—that blessed volume, which, if it may in the 
highest and best sense be called God’s Book, is in another and 
raost important acceptation, the People’s Book, for it is the book 
which their Heavenly Father caused to be written for them, and ~ 
which He intended should be theirs. Of this, the volume itself 
is the best evidence. 

At the epoch to which we have just referred—the Reformation 
—with the exception of England, Sweden, the republics of 
Switzerland and Italy, together with the free cities of Germany, 
there was not a constitutional government in the world. And 
we need not tell those well acquainted with the history of the 
time of which we speak, that the constitutions of both England 
and Sweden were in an embryo state, and hardly worthy of the 
name. They did, indeed, form something of a bulwark against 
the encroachments of the paramount prince; but they gave to 
the people but little influence in the government, and secured to 
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them but few of their great political rights. Whilst, as to the re- 
publics of Italy and Switzerland, and the free cities of Germany, 
they were aristocracies, some of them mere oligarchies, in which 
the masses of the people had no sort of influence, and for whose 
welfare and elevation there seemed to be neither thought nor 
care. And, in fact, the republics of Greece and Rome were little 


more than aristocracies. The masses were little better than slaves. 
In those celebrated polities the poor man might be justly said to 


be servant of the rich. In fact, the “ profane vulgar,” as the 
people were contemptuously called, were considered proper 
objects: of hatred, and little better than ‘‘ accursed.” 

Such was the position of things when the pure Gospel was 
brought back to the world by Luther and the other reformers of 
glorious memory. But with its return commenced a new era in 
the history of mankind. Let us see how this happened. 

To do this with effect we must go back to the consideration 
of the condition in which the Gospel, or that pure Christianity 
which the Reformers restored to the world, finds mankind, and 
of what it does for them. 

Let us not forget, then, that the Gospel finds men—all men— 
in a state of sin and wretchedness. As to the condition of the 
masses where the Gospel has not diffused extensively its saluta- 
ry influences, it is emphatically one of sin, ignorance, and misery. 
Now let us take an individual case, in order that we may have a 
clear conception of the transforming and elevating nature of true 
Christianity. Let us select a man out of the masses—the igno- 
rant, depraved, and down-trodden masses, in any country where 
the Gospel is not known. Let us suppose, what, however, is 
almost universal in such circumstances, that the individual whose 
case we would contemplate, possesses a mind enshrouded in ig- 
norance, a heart selfish, degraded, under the dominion of gross 
and sensual passions, alienated from God, and a stranger to all 
ennobling and elevating views of virtue, and of that happiness 
which is worthy of an immortal being. Such a man is only fit, 
in that state of mind and of heart, to be a slave. He is incapable 
of anything like those sentiments of self-respect, of honor, of du- 
ty to himself and his race, which alone can lead to the needed 
efforts to secure emancipation from the bondage in which he 
lives, and the attainment of that position in society, which be- 
longs, of right, to humanity. Let us go further, and suppose him 
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to be the prey of some debasing vice, either secretly or openly 
practised. Let us even suppose him, to make the case as 
strong as possible, to have become so vile that he is despised and 
rejected even by those of the same degraded caste to which he* 
belongs.. He may have become a poor, miserable, and helpless 
drunkard. He may have committed crimes for which he has 
received the contempt and execration of his fellow men. What, 
let me ask, could philosophy do for such a man? I will tell 
you :— 

When on a visit to one of the most distinguished universities 
in Kurope, some five years ago, I occasionally attended the lec- 
tures of a celebrated Professor of Moral Philosophy, who is well 
known from one end of this country to the other by his light and 
popular writings. He is a man of the most brilliant imagina- 
tion, of vast stores of knowledge, and of an admirable command of 
language. Withal, he has a person of most commanding appear- 
ance, a face of the finest mould, a forehead, an eye, such as a 
Vandyke might covet asa model for his pencil. As he stood 
before his class, his black gown hung carelessly from his noble 
shoulders, on which rested the long tresses of his auburn hair. 

In the course of his lectures he was naturally led to treat of 
virtue, upon which he expatiated, very much as we may suppose 
that Plato would have done in similar circumstances. In the 
next lecture, which was an appropriate sequel, he discoursed 
on the resources of virtue; and first he developed the considera- 
tions which it furnishes to save men from falling into sin ; or 
rather into vice, or the commission of wrong; for the learned 
Professor seemed to shrink from using the word sin. These 
topics he handled with consummate skill. After having dwelt 
with great eloquence upon the motives and arguments which phi- 
losophy may use to persuade men to pursue a virtuous life, he 
next took up those which she may employ to dissuade from a life 
of vicious indulgence. Among other things he depicted the 
poor sinner, hurried on by temptation to the commission of crime, 
as advancing rapidly to the verge of a vast precipice, at whose 
distant base lies a boundless, fathomless abyss, over which rest 
clouds of thickest darkness and impenetrable gloom. Above this 
awful gulf he represented death, hovering in mid-air with a jave- 
lin in his hand, and just ready to pierce the poor creature to the 
heart. The image was as appropriate as it was appalling. 
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At length, the eloquent Professot came to the question : 
‘¢ But suppose that temptation should prove too powerful, and all 
these considerations become insufficient to keep the man from 
falling into sin—into crime it may be, disgraceful crime—what 
is the wretched evil-doer to do? What can be done for his re- 
covery 1”? Oh, thought I, when the Professor had reached that 
point, this is the question of questions! We shall now see what 
philosophy can do for a man in so deplorable a condition ; and sure 
enough the Professor essayed to enter upon the task of suggesting 
those considerations which philosophy can make : Such asthe ‘‘im- 
portance of not abandoning all hope; that bad as the case may be, 
the fallen one may with suitable efforts rise again, at least to a 
partial recovery of the good opinion of the world. It is true 

_that reputation, property, happiness, may all be lost; but still 
there is room for hope that amendment of life, and a long series 
of years virtuously spent, will do much towards re-instating him 
in the esteem of society.”? But alas! how insufficient are all 
such considerations to meet the exigencies of the case! How 
little success, humanly speaking, is likely to attend such means 
of alleviating misfortune! And how vain and little worth ap- 

“peared all that philosophy can do in comparison with the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. I could not but say within myself, 
whilst listening to all this splendid declamation, that one simple 
sermon, from a man however illiterate, who knows the Gospel 
by having experienced its power in his own soul, is worth a 
whole Alexandrian library of such lectures. The simple parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which is related in twenty-two verses of one 
of the Gospels, is infinitely better fitted to meet the case de- 
scribed. Let us consider this point for a moment. 

The poor sinner has ruined himself, and feels that he is un- 
done! He has pursued the course of vice and sin to such a 
length that property, reputation, friends, and hope are gone. “It 
may even be, though, blessed be God, that does not often happen, 
that long-lingering affection for him has abandoned its last earthly 
abode—a mother’s bosom! In this state the Gospel comes to 
him ; perhaps it finds him in the gloomy walls of a dungeon ! ' And 
it tells him that, deplorable as is his condition, there is yet hope 
for him ; for store j is one Being whose heart yearns over him, 
vea, even bleeds for him! And’ that Being is He’ whose favor 
is of greater importance than all the universe beside. It tells 
him that the infinite God, his Heavenly Father, still pities him, 
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and invites him to. return unto Him from whom he has all his’ 
life long been wandering. It informs him that he has the proof 
of this in the fact that he still lives, and is therefore a “ prisoner 
of hope.” _ It tells him that “ God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”’? It exhorts him at once to 
arise and go to his Heavenly Father, fall down at his feet, con- 
fess his many and aggravated sins, and ask for. the pardon of 
them all for the sake of the “‘ Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

This is the way in which the Gospel meets the poor lost sin- 
ner. In the striking language of one of the prophets, bis case is 
represented under the figure of one who is exposed in all her 
disgusting wretchedness and helplessness in the open field, where 
the infinitely merciful Jehovah passes by and has compassion 
upon her, and says, ‘‘ Live!”? O blessed news this, for the 
wretched and hitherto hopeless man! He listens; he wonders 
whether this can be true. At length, through grace, he believes; 
he rises up and returns to his Heavenly Father; is received, is 
pardoned, is enfolded in the arms of heavenly love and mercy! 
O what a transition! Heis renewed in his soul by the Holy Spirit, 
He becomes a new creature! How wonderful the change, both 
in his character and in the relations which he sustains to his 
Maker! He now has the heart, if I may so speak, to try to live 
a new life. He has now the courage to hope that, if God has 
forgiven him, he may, by a life of well-doing, re-instate himself 
in the good opinion of society, if he has lost it. He ven- 
tures to hope that, if God has forgiven him, his fellow-men 
may also be induced to forgive him. . 

But, if any should not be willing to forgive him, he has that 
within him, through God’s grace, which can enable him to sus- 
tain their contempt and their hatred. And he will bear these 
things as long as they are endurable. He will bear even oppres- 
sion, and perhaps for a long time, without a murmur. Yet there 
is a point beyond which endurance of wrong is impossible, even: 
for a Christian man ; for “‘ oppression,’’ long continued, will, we 
are told on the best authority, “‘make even a wise man mad.” 

In such circumstances, what is more natural than for one who 
has found the favor of God, to question the right of a fellow-man, 
be he who he may, to put his foot upon his neck. He cannot be 
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persuaded to believe that God has given authority to any one, be 
he prince or common man, to tyrannize over him. 

And this will be more readily his conviction if such tyranny 
interfere with the rights of his conscience, and prevent or hinder 
the discharge of his religious duties. For here a chord is touch- 
ed which vibrates to his inmost soul. He might bear the loss of 
his goods, the loss of his political and civil rights, the loss of re- 
putation. But he cannot long bear, in silence, the deprivation _ 
of his religious rights and privileges,—of the liberty to worship 
and serve God according to God’s Word and his own conscience. 
Oh, no! This is too great a sacrifice for him to make, Decamee it 
interferes with his duty to his God. 

And when he thinks not only of his own eternal interests, but 
also of those of his children, which may not only be put in 
jeopardy by such tyranny, but even ruined, not all earth, not all 
hell, will be likely to make him acquiesce in it; for it concerns 
not this world only, but eternity; not the body only, which 
must in a short time perish, but the soul, which can never die. 

. Let us suppose that such a man is not alone; that others, per- 
haps many others, in the same village, city, neighborhood, dis- 
trict, country, have undergone the same blessed translation from 
the kingdom of darkness and of Satan, into the kingdom of light 
and of Christ. It may be that they had not sunk down into a 
state so degraded and abandoned as that which we have just de- 
scribed. This matters not, so far as the object which we have in 
view is concerned. ‘They all have been sinners, and in their 
own opinion, as well as in reality, great sinners. But they have 
become new men,.have new hopes, are influenced by new and 
heavenly motives. Will it be possible for such men to suffer op- 
pression long from their fellow-men, and not resist it, especially 
if that oppression interferes with the rights of conscience, and 
prevents the enjoyment of the means of grace? They may, in- 
deed, as we have said, endure with patience much loss of their 
goods, and even of their civil and political rights; but if it “ con- 
eern their God,” and their duties to Him, they will not long hesi- 
tate to disobey the command evén of a king, and suffer martyr- 
dom rather than submit to such grievous wrong. ‘They will not 
only refuse to obey, but they will take measures for self-protec- 
tion, and for the maintenance of their rights; and they will have 
justice on their side in doing both. 
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And just here has begun almost every noble and successful re’ 
sistance to tyranny which has illustrated the annals of Christen- 
dom since the dawn of the Reformation. That blessed move- 
ment of necessity became a double one, almost from the first ; 
for it encountered a double despotism,—that of the Prince, aval 
that of the Priest. Little, indeed, did Luther anticipate this at 
the outset of his noble mission ; for he did not see the length to 
which his principles would carry those who adopted them. 
Very far was he from comprehending at first, or indeed at any 
time, the full effect which the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
reception in the heart of the glorious doctrine of J ustification by 
Faith, would have upon the masses, and the length to which 
pressure from without would compel them to go. But it was 
soon found by those who embraced the Reformed Faith, that it 
was in vain to hope to overthrow the spiritual despotism and 
darkness beneath which mankind had for ages groaned, so long 
as the political tyranny continued to uphold it. To this it was 
owing that the Reformation soon became a political, as well as a 
religious movement—not of choice, but by the compulsion of its 
enemies. 

Let us now seek for the illustration and confirmation of ati 
positions in the facts of history. 

We have spoken of the Reformation as giving an impulse to 
the struggle for liberty, and for proper guarantees in behalf of 
human rights,—especially the rights of conscience, and religious 
worship; and in so doing, we have spoken in accordance with 
truth. But, in fact, the partial resuscitation of evangelical 
faith had, in previous ages, been attended with similar, though 
partial, developments. Of this we have a notable instance in 
the case of the Waldenses. From the 11th to the 14th century, 
that: martyr-race endured a harassing, and even, at times, a se~ 
vere persecution. ‘To this they opposed a patient continuance 
in-well-doing, and bore in meekness the spoiling of their goods, 
cruel indignities, and lingering imprisonments. Bloody persecu- 
tion next followed. They then took up arms in defence of their 
rights and their lives, and through a period of three centuries and 
more, sustained thirty-four distinct wars with their enemies, and 
successfully maintained their religious liberties and rights, al- 
though in doing so they were oftenen than once reduced almost 
to extirpation in their mountain abodes. The Proclamations, 
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Addresses, and Treaties, which the Dukes of Savoy, the authors 
of these wars, were compelled to make in their behalf, were in 
some sense guarantees of their religious liberties and civil immu- 
nities, as they were enduring proofs, notwithstanding ‘the faith- 
less manner in which they were observed, of the reality and the 
vigor of the resistance which occasioned them. 

In the history of the Hussites of the 15th century, we have 
another remarkable monument of the energy, courage, and per- 
severance which an evangelical faith can create and sustain, and 
whose fruits were long perpetuated in the heroic defence, on the 
part of Ziska and the Taborites, of their mountain-homes, as well 
as of their scriptural Religion, amidst the fastnesses which the 
God of nature and of grace had planted in Bohemia. 

._ Even the early Capitulations of Charlemagne and his success- 
ors, as well as the Capitularies of the German Princes and Empe- 
rors of later days, were so many pacts in which defences for 
religious, as well as civil rights were sought; and though very 
imperfect, they were unquestionably the best bulwarks which 
could in those times be erected. 

But it was, as we have remarked, the great Reformation of the 
16th century that gave that grand impulse in behalf of popular 
liberty and constitutional government which the world has so 
extensively felt, and which has even yet expended but a small 
portion of its energies. Ten years did not elapse after Luther 
began to preach the doctrine of Justification by Faith, before its 
effects were widely felt throughout Germany, in inciting men to 
resist oppression. Inthe unfortunate “‘ war of the Peasants,” in 
the year 1525, we can see clearly that this principle had some 
share. The masses of laboring people had long groaned beneath 
the heavy burthens which their ‘‘Seigneurs’? and “ Princes” 
imposed upon them. Discontent had often manifested itself at 
various points, and even blood had flowed. Still, no general 
uprising of the people took place, till the principles of the Reform~ 
ation had gained considerable diffusion in that country, and society 
at large had been agitated to its centre by open discussions and 
controversies, which had a tendency to unhinge and subvert men’s 
minds, not only in regard to the Papal religion, but in some sense 
also to the just claims of the ‘ powers that be.”’ It is true that 
the men who excited the peasants of Germany to resist by force, 
were most of them either ambitious demagogues or miserable 
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fanatics. Yet among their followers, especially at the outset, 

there were not a few who were actuated by good motives, and 

hoped for the overthrow of the grinding despotism under which 

they had so long lived and suffered. Many of the demands which 

the revolters addressed to their princes were reasonable, and such 
as the Bible sanctions. And.although Luther had good reason 

for denouncing the movement, because of the wretched spirit in 

which it was conducted, it is certain that in his manner of doing so, 
he makes it evident that he neither comprehended the full extent 

to which the glorious doctrines he was laboring to propagate 
would lead men, in seeking redress of evils and the protection of 
their rights, nor the just limits of obedience to unrighteous govern- 
ments.. Everything connected with this whole movement was 
unfortunate, and it ended in utter disaster. Yet it is certainly. 
true that it‘gives us some faint and imperfect intimations of what 

an evangelical faith will lead men to do in opposing and over- 
throwing oppression when it transcends the boundaries of a proper 
endurance. But let us turn to efforts less abortive and more 

cheering ; to efforts whose fruits endure to this day, and will 

endure to the end of time. 

Of these, Holland is a memorable instance. Overcome inarms, 
—to which oppression and persecution had driven them,—thos- 
who had embraced the reformed doctrine in Flanders, were come 
pelled to take refuge in the Low Countries, as Holland was then 
called. There they maintained a contest with Spain that is with- 
out a parallel, for its sacrifices, in the history of the world, during 
a period of almost an entire century. And although very many 
of the nobles and other great men who espoused the cause of 
Reformation in this struggle, were unquestionably actuated by a 
desire to obtain deliverance from a higher despotism which weigh- 
ed heavily upon them,*and some of them, perhaps, even by less 
worthy considerations; yet it is certain that Protestantism was 
the primitive occasion of the movement, and with many, not only 
among the ministers, but among the people of every rank, the 
chief source of its strength, and the true cause of its triumph. 
And what was the issue of this protracted and dreadful struggle ? 
It was the establishment of a Commonwealth in which there was, 
for a long time, more religious and political liberty than in any 
other country in the world. Nor did the Dutch acquire liberty 
or themselves alone. Their country was an asylum for their 
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persecuted Protestant brethren of all lands. And thither fled 
those from France, from Bohemia, from the Palatinate, from Italy, 
from Spain, and even from England and Scotland, who preferred 
exile with liberty of conscience, to conformity with what they 
deemed to be error in doctrine and worship, in their native 
countries. 

But the most remarkable developments of that religious free- 
dom to which an evangelical faith gives origin, and the most 
wonderful results from struggles to secure that political liberty 
which naturally and legitimately flows from it, occurred in the 
island of Great Britain. The Reformation overthrew, after a pro- 
tracted and fierce conflict, the two-fold despotism with which the 
people of that land had long been cursed—that of the secular and 
ecclesiastical governments. 

It was a conflict disastrous in its influence whilst it lasted, and 
for a long time doubtful as to its issue. In its alternations it 
shook not only the throne to its foundations, but agitated society 
also to its very inmost recesses. The struggle was at first be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery ; afterwards between Protest- 
antism and a Semi-Romanism; and finally between evangelical 
worship and formalism. In the progress of that struggle, the 
southern portion of the island became involved with the northern, 
and the throne of the United Kingdom was overthrown, and the 
crown trampled in the dust. 

During two centuries and more, it was the Protestant religion 
as embodied and represented by the Presbyterian Church, and 
especially through the energy, and wisdom, and heroic resistance 
of its General Assembly, that despotism, whether of Scottish or 
English origin, was kept at bay in the northern end of the 
island, and the liberties of the people in any measure protected. 
The contest was, indeed, and first of all, for Christ’s kingdom 
and crown ; but the interests of that kingdom, and the glory of 
that crown, involved the best interests and the dearest rights of 
the down-trodden people. 

But it was in England, or the southern end of the island, that 
the development of an evangelical faith and life was followed by 
the most astonishing consequences. 

The Reformation in that land, carried on mainly by royal 
counsels and royal hands, was,—like that which was effected 
under royal auspices in some countries on the continent,—ex- 
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ceedingly imperfect. So much of Romanism still cleaved to it, 
that it scarcely deserved the name of a spiritual movement, and 
was far from being adequate to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Hence a second Reformation, within the bosom of the first, was 
ielt to be necessary. From this arose that tremendous struggle 
to emancipate England from a spiritual and temporal despotism, 
which for a while overthrew both prelacy and monarchy. And, 
although both arose again out of the dust and recovered their 
former place in the Church and the State, yet the British con- 
stitution received its present form, if not all its vitality and value, 
from the discussions and conflicts which took place during that 
period. Itis to those efforts of the Puritans, as Mr. Hume is 
foreed to acknowledge, that England owes whatever of liberty 
she may now possess. In that struggle Algernon Sydney and 
Lord William Russell, those noble patriots, Wwhiove names, with 
that of another who earlier entered into the contest for liberty, 
John Hampden, will endure as long as English history remains, 
were called to lay their heads on thé block. Of Lord Russell, 
a distinguished divine of that day (Dr. Calamy) remarks, ‘ that 
an age would not repair the loss to the nation, and whose name 
should never be mentioned by Englishmen without singular 
respect.””. Even royalty itself speaks of him as “ one whose 
name could never be forgotten, so long as men preserved any 
esteem for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, and a love to 
their country, constant even unto death.” 

Such were some of the patriots and noble asserters of liberty 
whom Puritanism created for England, and not for England only, 
but for all mankind. . 

But who were the Puritans? and what were their principles ? 
Let us devote a few paragraphs to the answer of these inquiries. 

The rise of the Puritans dates from the reign of Edward VI. 
They embraced the portion of the Established Protestant Church 
of England that were dissatisfied with many things, both in the 
Liturgy and the articles of that Church as it was left by Henry 
VIII. They believed that the Reformation, as made under the 
auspices and guidance of that monarch, had not gone far enough.. 
But they were not agreed among themselves as to the extent to 
which changes ought to be made. Cranmer and his friends de- 
sired to make as few as possible, hoping that the nation would 


2 Patent of William and Mary creating the Duke of Bedford Marquis of Tavi- 
stock, granted in May, 1694. 
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thus be more easily divorced from Romanism, and sooner recon- 
ciled to the reformed religion. Others, who alone merited the 
epithet of Puritans—an epithet given at first by way of opprobrium 
—desired to free the Church as completely as possible from _ 
every vestige of Romanism. On this account they wished even 
the abolition of the use of the surplice and the square cap, as 
being the livery of superstition, and emblems of the triumph of 
prescription over the word of God. They have, indeed, been 
often ridiculed for what has been called their obstinacy in regard 
to things comparatively indifferent. But it has been well re- 
marked by a distinguished writer of our own country, “ that 
the wisdom of zeal for an object is not to be measured by the 
particular nature of that object, but by the nature of the principle 
which the circumstances of the times, or of society, have identi- 
fied with such object.’”* 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary (in 1553), hundreds, and 
even thousands, of the most prominent men of both these classes 
of Protestants were compelled to fly to the continent, where they 
found refuge at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at Emden, at Wessel, at 
Basle, at Marburg, at Strasburg, and at Geneva. At all these 
places they were received with open arms by their Protestant 
brethren; and at.all, they found a much simpler ritual and 
worship than that to which they had been accustomed in Eng- 
land. In the last named place, in particular, they found “a 
Church without a Bishop, and a State without a king.” It was 
in that same city of Geneva, that John Knox discovered the 
“pattern” of that Church which he and other worthy co-workers 
erected in Scotland, and which has endured to this day. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that the friends 
and advocates of further reform in the Established Church of 
England returned, upon the death of Mary, from the continent, 
after a sojourn there of five years, more fully confirmed than 
ever in the opinions which they had previously held. The con- 
sequence was that the struggle between formalism, prelacy, and 
monarchy, on the one hand, and a purer faith, a simpler worship, 
and a constitutional government, on the other, was renewed with 
more vigor than eyer—a struggle in which the throne and the 
altar were both, for a while, prostrated, somewhat less than a 
century later. 


* President Quincy, in his Centennial Discourse, delivered at Boston. 
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Long before that event occurred, however, there began to be 
formed in England a small but growing band of those who were 
resolved to come out of the Established Church, in which they 
despaired of seeing a further reformation. Finding no longer 
any protection in the land of their birth, several hundreds of them 
emigrated from the eastern counties of England to the opposite 
shores of Holland. Not finding such a home there as they 
desired, and preferring to live under the dominion, as they said, 
of their “ natural prince,” they removed to this continent, and 
settled amid the wilderness which then covered its shores. They 
planted at “‘ New Plymouth,” a Church without a bishop, and 
a commonwealth without a monarchy, save an almost nominal 
allegiance to one which was three thousand miles distant. Here 
was the cradle of American institutions and American liberty. 


Genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque alte menia Rome. 


For small as this colony was, never did another exert so great 
an influence. Those which followed, and settled in 1628 at 
Salem, and in 1630 at Boston, though both when they left 
England were composed of those who still rejoice to be called 
members of the Established Church, had scarcely touched the — 
American shores before they threw off the Episcopal form of 
government, and became Independents, or Congregationalists,~ 
both because they were pleased with the “ pattern”? which 
they found at Plymouth, and because by so doing they created 
an impassable gulf between themselves and the Bishops of 
England, an escape from whose domination was one of the chief 
motives for seeking a home in the New World. England threat- 
ened to attempt to bring back these fleeing Israelites under the 
ecclesiastical tyranny from which they had escaped. The colo- 
nists prepared to resist. At this moment, the dispute between 
the government and the friends of reform in Church and State at 
home, took such a turn as to prevent the conflict between the 
mother country and her infant daughter. ‘The first essay, there- 
fore, on the part of the colonies in resisting the authority of 
England, was made in behalf of religious freedom. 

Not only did the Puritans settle in New England, but men of 
like spirit, and actuated by similar motives, emigrated at a later 
day, from Scotland, from the north ‘of Ireland, from Wales, from 
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Germany, from Poland, from Bohemia, from France, and from 
the Valleys of Piedmont, to these shores, and spread themselves,.. 
with few exceptions, over what are now our middle and south- 
ern States. Of all the Protestants who emigrated to this country 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and laid the foundation of this 
nation’s greatness, by far the largest and best portion were driven 
hither by religious persecution, as well as by political oppres- 
sion. 

But, is the question still asked, who were the Puritans? Let, 
me answer in the language of Britain’s most eloquent modern, 
essayist : 

‘¢ The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar, 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and 
eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being for whose power nothing is 
too vast, for whose inspection nothing is too minute. ‘To know 
Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him, was with them the great end 
of existence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substituted for the pure worship of the 
soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intol- 
erable brightness, and commune with Him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt of earthly distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and meanest of mankind seemed to vanish 
when compared with the boundless interval which separated the 
whole race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognised no title to superiority but His favo: , 
and confident of that, they despised all the accomplishments, anu 
ail the dignities of the world. If their names were not found :n 
the registers of heralds, they felt assured that they were recoraea 
in the Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied oy a 
splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels bad 
charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems crowns of glory, which should never fade 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, they 
looked down with contempt; for they esteemed themselves rich 
in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime lan- 
guage; nobles, by the right of an earlier creation, and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very meanest of them 
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was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance 
belonged; on whose slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest; who had been destined 
before the heavens and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Events, which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. For his sake 
empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty revealed His will. by the pen of the Evangelist, and 
the harp of the Prophet. He had been rescued by no common 
deliverer, from the grasp of no common foe. He had been ran- 
somed by the sweat of no common agony, by the blood of no 
earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been darken- 
ed, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that 
all nature had shuddered at-the sufferings of her expiring God.” 

Wonderful men! By what visions cheered! By what hopes 
and motives conducted! The Duke of Wellington once asserted 
on the floor of the British House of Lords, that such was the per- 


‘fection of discipline, such the esprit du corps of the army which 


he commanded in the Peninsula, that he believed it could have 
marched anywhere! In this respect, it was like the army of | 
Hannibal, which for fourteen years bade defiance to all the attacks 
of the Romans, and during the latter part of that period, did not 
meet an enemy that had the courage to oppose it. In like man- 
ner it may be asserted, that men possessing the spirit and character, 
the exalted aims, the soul-sustaining hopes, the faith that fixes 
her eye on eternal things, which the Puritans had, are capable of 
doing anything that is great and glorious. And verily they did 
things that were both great and glorious. Those of them who 
remained in their father-land nobly contended for the rights of 
mankind, political and religious. They fought the battles of 
liberty over and over again, until through their exertions, and 
through the triumph of their principles, the British Constitution 
became firmly established. ‘The precious spark of liberty had 
been kindled and was preserved by the Puritans alone,”’ says the 
great English historian to whom we have already referred—a 
historian who has been justly charged with lying in wait, through 
the whole course of his history for an opportunity of throwing 
discredit upon the cause of both religion and liberty, and who 
bore a special dislike to the Puritans. 
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As to the Puritans who emigrated to this country, they carried 
out, to their legitimate extent, the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty which they had learned in England, in the school 
of oppression and fierce discussion. They went on gradually 
improving the forms of popular government which they had origi- 
nally adopted, in the face of all the efforts of the Crown of Eng- 
land to destroy them. And although never were subjects more 
loyal to a Crown, or a people more sincerely attached to their 
father-land, they were at last compelled, as they believed, by 
the unkind and unnatural course pursued by that father-land, to 
sever the bonds that had bound them to it, and establish an inde- 
pendent government of their own, in which religious, as well as 
political liberty should be carried to its proper boundaries. 

And what has been the effect of our example upon the world ? 
Let the history of France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Greece, 
in the Old World, and of the entire of South America, together 
with Mexico, Guatamala, and St. Domingo, in the New, answer 
that question. Let its answer be also read in the throes of poor 
Poland and of benighted Italy. 

It is indeed but too true, that the revolutions which have occur- 
red in the world within the last fifty years, have led to no resulis 
comparable to those which their great prototype and forerunner 
in our own country has produced. Nor is it difficult to discover 
the reason. They have not been the fruit of the pure Gospel ; 
they have not been sustained by an evangelical faith; they have 
not occurred in nations which had been penetrated by a true 
Christianity ; they have nottaken place where the Bible is in the 
hands of almost every one, and its sanctions felt in millions: of 
hearts. Therefore it is, that the governments which they have 
given rise to have been unstable and very imperfect. 

But let us have hope. These revolutions have been necessary 
to break down the despotism of the prince and of the priest— 
which like Castor and Pollux, or to use a less classical comparison, 
like the Siamese Twins, are inseparable, and neither can 
be destroyed without sooner or later occasioning the death of the 
other. These revolutions are opening the way for the diffusion 
of the pure gospel. And the countries in which they have occur- 
red will one day experience its renovating influence. ‘Then, and 
not till then, will they be enabled to. obtain and maintain echo 
free governmeats which they desire, but for which they are at 
present so greatly unprepared. 
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But it is time to bring this discourse to a conclusion, which I 
beg leave to do with a few remarks addressed to two or three 
classes of my hearers. 

1, And first, let me commend to my young friends who are 
about to leave ‘this institution, as well as to those who are to re- 
main, the careful and daily perusal of the Word of God. I know 
well that this duty has been often and ably set before you by the 
excellent men who have conducted your studies. But I should 
be wanting in duty-to myself, to the occasion, to God, as well as 
to you, if I did not say to you, Study the Bible; make it your 
inseparable companion wherever you may be; study it with care, 
and invoke the aid of that glorious Spirit who inspired holy men 
tofwrite it. Itis a wonderful book. Where shall we find such 
wisdom, such eloquence, such poetry, such moral precepts, such 
profound philosophy ? It is God’s book; it is our book. Study 
it in the original tongues, especially the New Testament, for you 
have all learned the language in which it was written. It is said 
that there are many Mohammedans in all countries where the 
religion of the Prophet of Mecca prevails, who have learned Ara- 
bic in order to read the Koran in the language in which it was 
written, and that a part of every day is consumed by devout and 
rich Mussulmen, whether living on the banks of the Euphrates, 
the Nile, or the Bosphorus, in their gardens, in their kiosks, as 
well as in the mosques, in this sacred exercise. The time has 
been when it was no uncommon thing for well educated Protest- 
ants, of secular pursuits even—Italians, Germans, French, and 
English—to learn the Hebrew and Greek, in order to read the 
‘Sacred Volume in the languages in which it was written. Would 
that such days might return! 

Be the friends of the Bible, and ever foremost in the work of 
causing it to be distributed, both at home and abroad. Of this 
you have given good promise in the interest which you have 
‘taken in the Bible Society of this college. Persevere in this good 
‘work. The Bible is the only book which can give hope to man- 
kind, either of eternal happiness beyond the grave, or of that 
freedom for which all men sigh, but which so few enjoy. 

2. To you, gentlemen of the Association of the Alumni, I 
‘vould say: Let us rally round this our Atma Mater, with more 
%ealthan ever. Not yet halfa century old, she has rendered effect- 
ive service in the cause of letters and efit She was born 
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in prayer, she was dedicated to the service of God from the first. 
How many have been the prayers that have ascended to heaven 
from the living and the dead, in her behalf! She has gone 
through vicissitudes, numerous and severe ; but at each, the 
anguage of a Roman poet, in reference to the commonwealth in 
which he was born, might be applied to her: 


Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit. 


The secret of the prosperity of this college is to be found in 
the fact that it was founded for the promotion of the blessed Gos- 
pel. The Bible has hada high and honorable place in its course 
of studies. God grant that it may ever be so! And whilst we 
unite our counsels and our efforts for its continued success, every 
heart will exclaim in the language of the great Roman orator : 
ESTO PERPETUA ! 

3. And let me say to those in the midst of whom this institu- 
tion stands: Cherish it with sincere and abiding affection. It 
is your own; it is the glory of your village and of your neigh- 
borhood. Let it share liberally in your prayers. Ever be found 
among its friends. Lend your cheerful aid to those who conduct 
its affairs, and to those who are the teachers and guardians of the 
youth who come hither to receive instruction. Be the friends, 
and not the corrupters, of these beloved youth ; encourage them 
in their studies, and do all that you can to make their sojourn 
among you both pleasant and profitable. Your interests,—to 
speak of no higher considerations, are greatly involved in the suc- 
cess of this institution. You cannot fail, I would hope, to ap- 
preciate the fact that its identification with the cause and king- 
dom of Christ must give it irresistible claims upon your prayers 
and co-operation. 


I have said that this occasion is one of no ordinary interest. 
-Itis even so. It is always an interesting event when the Presi- 
dency of an institution like this, changes hands; but in the pre- 
sent instance, a man venerable in age and piety, and rich in the 
experience of along life, spent almost uninterruptedly in the 
care and instruction of youth, who has had the rare fortune of 
being the founder of one college, which he raised to an honorable 
standing among the literary seminaries of our country, and the 
president of another during almost a quarter of a century, under 
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whose auspices the number of its students h 
mented, and its renown widely extended, re 
and the leisure which a long life, so laborious 
bly spent, demands and desires. Fortunate a 
You retire from an institution greatly enlarged 
by your fostering care—from whose gates hund: 
young men have gone forth into the world, bea’ 
your benedictions and the precious fruits of your inst 
retire, leaving the College in an eminently prosperc 
and with the confidence that the place which you have 
so ably filled will be occupied by a man of distingui, ed ¢ 
and great reputation. You retire, with the delightfu. »ssurance 
that, up to the last hour, the institution has not suffe. din any 
degree, from your having remained so long at its he You 
retire, just at the moment when you are conscious th: duty, 
honor, and the will of God concur in indicating that n you 
may leave this post with the clear conviction that you have ful- 
filled your great task, and may seek a dismissal from its toil: and 
its cares. 

Retire, then, venerated and beloved man! Retire, like the 
veteran champion who quits the arena, wearing on his brows the 
crown of victory. Retire, like the soldier who has fought many 
a battle for his country, and may henceforth repose on his lau- 
rels. Retire, like the weary mariner, who after having made 
many a voyage, and encountered many a storm and tempest, 
seeks repose in some lovely spot on the ocean-shore. 

You have our best wishes and prayers. Whatever remains to 
you of life may it be both happily and usefully spent. 


Serus in celum redeas, diuque 
Letus intersis populo. 


And when all your work shall have been accomplished, then 
may you enter into the joy of your Lord! And may this noble 
institution long continue to prosper! We commend it, and him 
who is to be inaugurated to-morrow, as its new president, to the 
care and blessing of that great God who has hitherto watched 
over it, without whose favor no counsel can stand, without 
whose guidance no enterprise succeed. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


Tuts discourse was first delivered, Aug. 1, 1847—the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the South Church in Ipswich, the au- 
thor’s native place. It has been subsequently preached, with 
some omissions and variations, in several pulpits. By the ad- 
vice and request of judicious friends, it is now submitted to the 
public. 

The author will not be surprised if his free remarks shall 
subject him to animadversion. Should error be pointed out, 
he will willingly stand corrected. Should the formidable charge 
of obsolete philosophy, or of stereotyped theology be suggested, 
he will bear it with all patience; simply remarking, however, 
that he consciously adopts no philosophy, but that of the Bible, 
and common sense; no theology which disagrees with that of 
Owen, Flavel, Watts, Doddridge, and other writers long en- 
deared to the hearts of Christians. 

He is aware that many of his ministerial and Christian 
brethren, who, in their candor, may believe him honest, may 
yet view him as prematurely and needlessly alarmed. But he 
must seriously remind them of what they know already; that 
the greatest errors which have ever wasted the Church, have 
entered it by a secret, silent, unannounced process. Evils 
such as these, if opposed only when full-blown, or when they 
have borne their noxious fruits, are opposed too late. They 
must, if possible, be crushed in the bud—in the earliest germ. 
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Without fear he puts the question, whether, in some modern 
modes of explaining human depravity, atonement, regeneration, 
etc., there are not found the seminal principles of gross and 
fundamental error. 

Never did the writer cherish a more ardent desire to live in 
perfect friendship with all who love and preach the gospel of 
his Saviour. But the interests of truth are paramount; and 
his obligations to maintain it, supreme. He is willing that this 
discourse should be considered as his dying testimony to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 


SERMON. 


HEBREWS xiii, 7. 


———_—— Whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation. 


In this passage, the Apostle, having previously exhorted the 
Hebrew converts to remember their spiritual guides, or teach- 
ers—obviously referring to those who were deceased—proceeds 
to enjoin them to follow their faith; and this, in view of the 
end of their conversation. 

The instruction of the text, if somewhat generalized, seems 
to be this: that, would we be united to the company of de- 
parted saints, and share in their felicities, we must follow their 
Faith. 

The term fazth, as found in the Scriptures, will be found to 
have at least a twofold meaning. It sometimes intends that 
cardinal grace of the Christian, by which he welcomes and 
trusts the Saviour, and, being indissolubly united to him, par- 
takes in all the everlasting blessings of his gospel. At other 
times, faith intends that great system of doctrines revealed in 
the Scriptures, which have been embraced by the pious of 
every age, as the basis of their hopes, and the guide of their 
lives. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the injunction of the text 
embraces faith in both these aspects. Would we follow the 
pious to their heaven, we must have a faith like theirs, in its 
nature, its influence, its effects ; a faith that conquers sin, that 
subdues temptation, that purifies the heart, that operates in 
love to God, and Jove to man. Let this never be forgotten. 
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A faith that consists in a mere speculative belief of the truth, 
saves none. Thousands have possessed it, and yet have per- 
ished—perished with aggravated perdition. 

Still, it may be the fact, that the injunction before us has an 
emphatic reference to faith in the other sense. The Apostle, 
you know, was much in the habit of bringing out the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel; of expatiating, not only on 
their evidence, but their infinite importance; not only on the 
imperious duty of receiving them, and holding them fast, but 
on the indescribable guilt and danger of rejecting them, or 
swerving from them. ‘These were his favorite topics. It was 
then perfectly natural, that, addressing himself to the Hebrew 
converts, whom he knew to be peculiarly exposed to repudiate 
the pure doctrines of the gospel, or to depart from them, he 
should give them instruction and warning on this very point. 
It was natural that, in bidding them follow the faith of de- 
parted ministers, he should be anxious to have them believe, 
love, cherish, obey and defend the very same doctrines which 
those ministers taught; doctrines which, while they preached 
them to others, they cordially believed for themselves ; doc- 
trines which nourished their hearts, sustained their hopes, 
brightened their dying hours, and now constitute the burden of 
their everlasting songs. . 

Permit me, my beloved friends, to be the humble echo of the 
great Apostle on this momentous topic. Permit me, this day, 
affectionately to entreat you to follow the faith of the pious 
of former days ; i other words, to cherish and hold fast those 
doctrines which are plain and prominent in the Scriptures, and 
which have been preached and professed in the churches of 
New England, from the earliest time. 

That I may ensure myself to be perfectly understood on a 
subject of this infinite moment, I must briefly specify, and 
briefly explain, some of the doctrines to which I refer. I say 
some of them ; for to specify, and especially to explain them 
all, would be the work of ‘a year, rather than an hour. It is 
likewise a fact, that the gospel system, though rich in a variety 
of precious truths, ‘rests on a few leading principles, as its 
grand and supporting basis.’ If these leading principles be in- 
telligently received, and affectionately cherished, the whole 
system is maintamed. If these principles are repudiated, or 
given up, the whole system is rejected, or is lost. 

Let'us, then, begin at the begining ; in other words, with 
the native and entire depravity’ of man. This doctrine our 
pious fathers viewed as lying at the basis of the gospel; as 
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pervading its whole structure ; and as giving form, complexion, 
and vitality, to experimental and practical religion. They be- 
lieved, with the Scriptures, that the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked. And with the Serip- 
tures they believed that this awful malady was not contracted, 
or superinduced ; but, being transmitted from the first fallen 
parent, is innate,and connate, in the case of every human be- 
ing. They did not conceive that infants are destitute of moral 
character ; or that dispositions leading to sin are sinless dispo- 
sitions; or that the difference of character between unfallen 
Adam and his fallen posterity, is a difference in degree, and 
not in nature ; or that mankind universally rush into sin with- 
out a corresponding universal propensity. No; these fond and 
baseless theories are of modern invention. Our pious fathers 
were strangers to them. They knew, indeed, that human pride 
and false philosophy had their scores. of objections against the 
humbling doctrine of native depravity. But what was this, in 
the face of a Thus saith the Lord? What was this, in the face 
of every day’s observation, and every day’s sad. experience ? 
They felt, likewise, that this doctrine of native depravity was 
as important in its influence, as indisputably clear in its evi- 
dence. They considered every defection here, as an under- 
mining of the, grand principles of doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical religion. ‘This was plain, sober sense, as well as 
sound orthodoxy. Let us follow them in this path; and let us 
consider every other path as leading to inextricable and fatal 
errors’: cer 

Another doctrine dear to our pious fathers, was that of spir- 
ttual renovation ; or, in their own plain phrase, borrowed from 
the words of the Saviour himself, the new birth. They had 
heard the Sayiour assert, emphatically and repeatedly, ‘¢ Hx- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And they believed him... They had heard him declare to the 
most strict and sober of men, “‘ Marvel not that I said, Ye 
must be born again.”? And they ceased to wonder at the thing. 
They saw the change characterized in Scripture as a reswrrec- 
tion—a new creation—a passing from death to ife—a partici- 
pation of anew and divine nature. Not suspecting that these 
phrases were without meaning, they believed that the change 
indicated by them was great indeed; a change of heart, and 
not a mere change of purpose; the introduction of new and 
divine principles into the soul, and not a mere modification of 
self-love. A change of this last kind they would have viewed 
as a meagre, wretched thing; and the hope, and the religion 
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built on it, as false, and fatally delusive. They did not, in- 

deed, hold that every subject of the divine change in view, - 
could accurately ascertain its precise time, and manner, and 

circumstances. But the change itself they viewed as a great 

and infinitely important reality ; a reality never to be dispensed 

with, im a religious hope, and a religious profession. 

And to what source did they ascribe the change, when act- 
ually wrought? To the power of moral suasion? To the effi- 
cacy of human resolution, or the energy of human effort? No; 
not at all. They ascribed it to the power of God ; to the same 
almighty agency which created the heavens; which command- 
ed light from darkness, and order from chaos. They did not 
view the change as strictly miraculous. It interfered with 
none of the laws of the human mind. It infringed no liberty 
of human thought, or volition, or action. Still, they viewed it, 
not as the work of the creature, but of God. How absurd, in- 
deed, to suppose that there is any thing in the depraved heart 
of man, that should make war upon itself. How still more ab- 
surd the idea that depravity should transmute itself to holiness, 
or hatred to love. 

Hence these good men believed that the grace of God, 
whenever it found its way to a human heart, came in pure 
sovereignty. In other words, its motives were derived, not 
from the creature, but from the Creator himself. But this 
sovereignty was not that capricious, arbitrary, unrelenting 
thing which thousands imagine. It was a sovereignty of love ; 
of condescending and infinite compassion. So far from driving 
sinners to despair, it opened the only door of hope. If de- 
praved and guilty creatures can expect nothing from God, but 
on the ground of some claim which they can offer, their case is 
wretched indeed. But if his grace is sovereign; if it is the 
simple out-flowing of his own heart, then there is hope; hope 
for the guiltiest, hope for the most abandoned. The man who 
has gone peculiar and horrid lengths in sin, may yet be re- 
claimed and saved. The guilty being who has stood it out to 
fourscore, against the mercy and the invitations of heaven, 
needs not utterly despair. 

While our fathers held that conversion was unqualifiedly and 
entirely the gift of God, they held, too, that there was encourage- 
ment to the awakened sinner, indeed to every class of sinners, 
to seek this infinite mercy. They held that prayer, that the se- 
rious reading and hearing of the word, that a diligent and per- 
severing attention to the means of grace generally, was the in- 
dispensable duty of all who had souls to be saved, and were not 
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willing to lose them. They held that in this way, thousands 
have found mercy, and that thousands more will find it. Still 
they believed that salvation was all of grace. They believed 
that every saved sinner would ultimately ascribe his awaken- 
ing, his conviction, his conversion, his faith, his repentance, his 
sanctification—in a word, his whole salvation, from beginning 
to end, to the free and superabounding mercy of God. 

Of course, those good men had some fixed and definite views 
respecting the divine decrees. How could it be otherwise ? 
They were not cast on a fatherless world. They believed in a 
providence, particular as well as general; a providence ex- 
tending to every being, object and event in this lower world. 
If, then, God governs the world, he governs it according to a 
plan; and this plan must have been arranged, in all its particu- 
lars, from eternity. If otherwise, how can God be immutable ? 
How can he be immutable, if he does any thing to-day, which 
he did not purpose to do, from eternity ? 

And this eternal plan and purpose must doubtless have had 
special reference to the eternal states of men. Accordingly, 
the Scripture declares expressly of the saved, that they were 
‘chosen of God in Christ, that they should be holy, and with- 
out blame, before him in love ;” and that God did “ from the 
beginning choose them to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth.’’ Here, then, let all our inqui- 
ries and objections cease. God has spoken. The eternal elec- 
tion of his people is a declared and undeniable fact. So our 
pious fathers believed ; and they believed it on the simple au- 
thority of God. Nor did they see any thing discouraging in 
the doctrine. They believed that the door of heaven was as 
open; that the universal invitations of the gospel were as sin- 
cere; that the encouragement to seek salvation was as great; 
and that the probability that every true and earnest seeker 
would be a happy finder, was as strong, as though there were 
no decree at all. Yes, and even stronger. Let us believe 
with them in all these points. It is certainly safe. If, after 
all, the subject should appear to any of us encompassed with 
inexplicable mystery—and to some pious minds it may—let us, 
at least, resolve with our beloved poet: 

But O my soul, if truth so bright 
Should dazzle and confound thy sight, 


Yet still his written will obey, 
And wait the great decisive day. 


There is another great doctrine of the gospel, which was 
peculiarly dear to our pious fathers, and which, though not to 
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at 
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be omitted, must be touched with all possible brevity. I refer 
to the atonement of Christ. According to a modern theory 
of this doctrine, the sufferings and death of Christ were a kind 
of symbolical transaction, designed to display the holiness of 
God, and the evil of sin, and to open the way for the sinner’s 
pardon ; but still involving no satisfaction of the claims of the 
divine law on transgressors, and making their pardon a real de- 
parture from the regular course of the divine law and justice. 
The other theory views the sufferings of Christ as strictly vica- 
rious ; as meeting all the demands of the divine law and jus- 
tice ; and, of course, as making the pardon and salvation of 
believing sinners, a display of the righteousness of God, not 
less than of his mercy. The latter view of the atonement, I 
need not say, was maintained in the churches of our country in 
its earliest and best days. And which of the two theories is 
most agreeable to the Bible—which is most fitted to answer the 
anxious inquiries of the awakened mind, and to fill the hearts 
of Christians with hope, confidence, gratitude, and joy, you 
will judge for yourselves.* 

I might have mentioned one or two other points in the belief 
of our fathers’; and these of fundamental importance. Yet for 
want of time, they must be barely hited. ‘The doctrine of 
justification by faith, through the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, is a doctrine which they cordially embraced, and uni- 
formly maintained. With the great Luther, they viewed it as 
the article of a standing or falling church. The doctrine, 
likewise, of the future endless punishment of the wicked, they 
considered as most plamly and abundantly taught in the Sacred 
Oracles. And they considered its rejection as not only sub- 
versive of piety, but as opening the way to every species of 
error, and of practical wickedness; of course, as awfully de- 
structive to the souls of men. 

I have thus stated to you, my beloved friends, what was the 
faith of the pious of former times; and I have exhorted you 
to follow this faith; im other words, to receive, cherish and 
epi the same views, substantially, of the doctrines of the 
gospel. 

Give me leave, on this interesting subject, to offer a few rea- 
sons. And let me say,— 

First. This faith of our pious fathers was the result of deep, 
deliberate and prayerful investigation. Those good men were 


* See note A. 
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not, as some have injuriously supposed, the dupes of bigotry 
and prejudice. Nor were they the tame and complying fol- 
lowers of every religious guide. No; they had a mind of their 
own. They had a simple, ardent love of truth. They sought 
it as silver, and searched for it, as for hidden treasures. And 
they sought it at its home—the Bible. They familiarized their 
minds with the Sacred Volume. They richly stored their 
memories with its great fundamental principles. These princi- 
ples they employed as a standard, a test, by which to try all 
doctrines, and thus were secured from fundamental error. For, 
be it remembered, they studied the Bible on their knees. Dis- 
trusting their own understandings, they sought light from the 
Father of lights. And he who gives liberally to all, gave liber- 
ally to them. 

Next to the Bible, those good men consulted, in their searches 
after truth, the best of Awman productions; particularly, the 
writings of the puritans and non-conformists ; of Hall and Rey- 
nolds; of Owen, Bates, Baxter, Howe and Flavel. Who 
needs be told that theirs was the golden age of theology ?. Who 
needs be told that these writers plunged into the very depths 
of Scripture, and brought forth the truths of God in all their 
purity, their lustre, their harmony, their beauty, and their prac- 
tical effect. It was safe to follow such guides ; not indeed im- 
plicitly and blindly, but with a generous confidence. In famil- 
larizing themselves with their pages, our fathers found their 
minds instructed, their consciences quickened, their souls nour- 
ished, and their hopes of heaven confirmed. ‘They found, too, 
a safe and salutary guide for their whole temper and practice. 
This furnishes 

A second argument for following the faith of our fathers. 
The views which they entertained of scriptural doctrines were 
eminently purifying and practical. They gave birth and nour- 
ishment to a religion the best which the world has seen since 
apostolic times. Here I would speak with caution. I would 
shun the weakness attributed by Horace to the old man ; that 
of fondly eulogizing the times that are past. Ido not believe 
that in our time, piety is extinct; that pure religion has taken 
its flight from the world. It is my happimess to know great 
numbers of Christians, and of ministers, whose characters would 
be approved by the Apostles, and by the Saviour himself. I 
admit, too, that among the saints of past days, there was a 
great mixture, and a great variety of attamment ; and not only 
so, but that the very best of them, deeply conscious of their 
own defects, would have blushed at their own praise. But 
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after all these admissions, may it not be maintained, that in a 
great portion of those fathers, there was a depth, an emmence, 
a finish of piety, which constitutes at once the example and 
reproof of the present age ?—They gave days and nights to the 
study of the Bible. They attributed more importance, and de- 
voted more time, to secret prayer, than is common at the pre- 
sent day. They remembered the Sabbath day, to keep wt holy. 
All its employments, its reading, and its conversation bore the 
stamp of heaven. They had their Sabbath schools, too, of the 
best kind; schools in which parents were the teachers, and in 
which the truths and precepts of religion were poured into at- 
tentive minds, from warm and‘overflowing hearts. They were 
strangers to those various amusements in which many professors 
of the present day indulge; and had they been offered, it 
would have been to them, much less a selfdenial to abstain, 
than to indulge; for their hearts were occupied with greater 
and nobler objects. They were strangers, too, to those various 
associations for promoting reformation and improvement at 
home, and for evangelizing the wide world, in which Christians 
are now engaged. ‘These associations are a kind of modern 
invention. But their hearts eagerly grasped at the same sub- 
lime objects ; and were they now alive, they would doubtless 
seek their accomplishment with the same zeal, and with equal 
wisdom ; though not always, perhaps, through the same modes 
and measures. Ina word; those good men were examples of 
all the human virtues. Their hearts glowed with benevolence. 
Their faces shone. with benignity. They intensely loved their 
fellow-Christians. They loved mankind. They loved their 
enemies. They could overcome evil with good. They were 
ready to every good word and work. They were anxious, each 
in his humble sphere, that the world should be the better for 
his having lived in it. 

It is generally admitted that the best test of truth is its 
moral and practical influence. The purest, strictest orthodoxy, 
swimming solitarily in the head, is a worthless thing. But we 
may safely and profitably follow the faith of those whose re- 
ligious views and principles have produced the substantial fruits 
of eminent piety and virtue—have rendered them the consis- 
tent, devoted friends of God and man. 

Again ; let us follow their faith, considering the end of their 
conversation. Here is a sublime and inspiring idea. Who 
can doubt that those who, while here, sat at the feet of J esus, 
received his instructions, imbibed and exhibited his spirit, and 
bore his lovely image, are now in his immediate and beatific 
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presence? Who can doubt that those who walked with him in 
this wilderness, are walking with him in glory? Who ean 
doubt that those who shone with his light on earth, are now 
shining with the brightness of the firmament in other worlds ? 
And how are their minds penetrated, and filled, and enrap- 
tured with those truths which began to dawn upon them here. 
How are they strengthened to gaze at those mysteries which 
here were too dazzling for their feeble sight. And what do 
they think of their conflicts in their Saviour’s cause; of the 
power which gave them the victory, and of the crown of glory 
which they now wear? Do they not look down with interest 
on their fellow-saints on earth, assuring them that with them, 
too, the conflict will soon be past, and the victory won ? 

My brethren ; these are no fictions of the mind, but solid 
truths ; divine realities. Let us open our hearts to their in- 
spiring influence. Let them arm us with courage for the 
Christian conflict. Let us follow the faith of those departed 
saints, and we shall soon share their felicities, and unite in their 
everlasting songs. . 

Superadded to these sublime motives, there are still other 
- considerations which should stimulate our zeal and _ fidelity. 
From the truths which our fathers loved, and which—suffer me 
to say—they now love more than ever, there have been great 
and lamentable defections. Who that looks over the state of 
our churches, can doubt it? Are not the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel less understood, less prized, less cherished, 
and (must it be added ?) less preached, than in the days that 
are past? Do not many Christian professors content them- 
selves with very superficial views of these doctrines, while, at 
the same time, their bearings are scarcely perceived, and their 
practical influence little felt? Are there not churches, with 
orthodox creeds, many of whose members would be disgusted 
with a distinct and lucid exhibition from the desk, of the very 
doctrines to which they have given their solemn assent? Is 
there not another class of hearers, who, with a kind of rabid 
appetite for what is new and startling, declare their contempt 
even for the undisputed truths of the gospel, as stale, uninter- 
esting, worn-out things ? 

One fact there is, which conclusively proves the indzffer- 
ence, at least, of many professing Christians to the doctrines 
of the gospel. When a new preacher has appeared in a place, 
the remarks of private circles are generally confined—to what ? 
His talents, his powers of thought, and reasoning, and imagi- 
nation, his delivery ; perhaps to his person, his dress, his voice, 
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his air, his attitude. The old-fashioned question, Did he preach 
the gospel; did he declare the truth ?—is not so much as 
mooted. 

If a church is vacant, and a young man is presented as a 
candidate for its suffrages, what is the poimt on which these 
suffrages often turn? Is it his faithfully declaring the simple, 
heart-searching, soul-humbling truths of the gospel? Alas, not 
at all. Too often, no demand is made for any thing of the 
kind. If, on a single Sabbath, or perhaps im a single sermon, 
he appears to possess talent, and power, and eloquence, the 
point is settled, and he receives the charge of undying souls. 
Will it be denied that this is a frequent case ? 

Will it be denied, that scores of sermons are preached, in 
which the old-fashioned phrases, depravity, regeneration, con- 
version, atonement, are carefully retained, while not a single 
doctrine is inculcated, which answers to these well known and 
long current phrases? Yet no new religion is intended to be 
introduced. Nothing but a new philosophy of religion. The 
form and features remain. Yes, they remain. Nothing at all 
is wanting, but the heart, and the soul.* 

Still, in one point, there is, im many instances, an acknowl- 
edged novelty in the modern teaching. It inculcates, confess- 
edly, a new species of religion—a religion built on self-love— 
a religion animated throughout by selflove. Yes; this relig- 
ion, unknown to the Bible, unknown to our pious fathers, pro- 
scribed by the great Edwards as the very essence of delusion, 
and the direct road to ruin, is now very extensively taught as 
the true religion. 

I will offer no farther evidence, at present, of a sad defec- 
tion in our religious community, from the doctrines held sacred 
and precious by our fathers. But faithfulness to the subject, 
to myself, and to you, my beloved hearers, constrains me to 
declare that we are in danger of still greater and more alarm- 
ing defections still. Of this, the proof is but too easy. 

The road of error, as of vice, is down-Mll. It has been al- 
ready stated that, in our times, words have assumed a new 
meaning ; that new and erroneous doctrines are inculcated un- 
der the garb of old and accredited phrases. If this be the 
fact, how obvious is it, that our churches may be led to adopt 
a new creed, and a new religion, without so much as suspect- 
ing it. In respect to dangerous and destructive error, they 
may find themselves at the bottom of the hill, before they 
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have consciously commenced a descent. Look back, my hear- 
ers, at the state of religious belief in our churches, as it was 
thirty years since; contemplate what it is at present; and 
then, if you have the courage for it, ask what it will too proba- 
bly be in thirty years to come. Long before that time, many 
of your heads, like my own, will lie in dust. But can we bear 
the thought, that these regions, once the abode of truth and 
piety, shall become the scenes of overspreading, overwhelming 
error, and irreligion, and vice? Shall these churches, once 
beautified and blest with the Saviour’s image, and the Saviour’s 
presence, be abandoned by heaven, and become the bane, not 
the blessing, of our beloved country ? ‘ 

Look at Germany ; the birth-place of Luther ; the cradle of 
the Reformation ; the abode, for ages, of great and pious min- 
isters, of pure churches, of truth-loving and ardent Christians. 
Who would not have hoped that this distinguished country 
would have continued, for many an auspicious century, the 
blessing of Europe, the light of the world, the champion of pure 
and primitive Christianity ? 

And what is Germany now? The seat of learning, of 
science, of philosophy, of metaphysics, of boundless investiga- 
tion and discussion, of religious theories without number, of ex- 
positions of Scripture without end—the seat of every thing, in 
short, but truth, and reason, and common sense. If there is a 
country on earth, in which philosophy, breaking away from the 
Bible, has pre-eminently displayed its weakness and folly, it is 
Germany. If there is a spot on the globe which has been a 
radiating point of darkness and error; of false religion, false 
and corrupting morality, and universal skepticism, it is Ger- 
many. 

With truth it may be said, that there is not a doctrine of the 
Bible, from its first to its last page, which has not been, by 
scores of its learned men, distorted, denied, vilified, and held 
up to the public scorn. With equal truth it may be said, that 
there is not an error which has infected the church, from its 
earliest birth till now, which has not been gravely defended by 
scores of its clergy ; men who have even put to the blush the 
absurdities of former ages, by still greater absurdities of their 
own invention. 

But can there be any danger of such awful degeneracy and 
corruption among ourselves ’—My brethren, let us not shut 
our eyes. ‘There is real and great danger. The very writings 
which have been described have already found admission to our 
country, have received a wide circulation, and are eagerly de- 
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voured by thousands of readers. The minds of multitudes of 
theological students have come into contact with them; and 
not a few have imbibed the sweet poison. Others, it may be 
hoped, have remained uncontaminated. But is there no dan- 
ger in breathing infected air ? 

It is often suggested that many German writers, possessed 
of fine powers and great learning, exhibit likewise a portion of 
orthodoxy, together with the substantials of piety. It is said, 
likewise, that in the case of many of these writers, there is a 
great retrocession from errors which have long prevailed in 
that country. Let these facts be admitted, and let them be 
rejoiced in. But the question still arises: Is the dimness of 
twilight to be preferred to the splendor of day? Or must we 
gravely plunge into twilight, in order to reach that day which 
shone upon us long before a single ray of light from modern 
Germany had dawned upon our land ?* 

It cannot be denied that in the best of the writers referred 
to, there are generally found notions too indistinct and vacillat- 
ing, of essential gospel doctrines. We may give them the 
praise, of great and varied learning ; of refined thought ; often 
of tender, and apparently pious sentiment. But for clear and 
accurate statements of Christian doctrine, we ordinarily look to 
them in vain. Generally, too, they are indecisive, at best, in 
regard to the proper and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
And here, in this very spot, is found the baneful and produc- 
tive source of most of the errors and heresies which prevail 
throughout our country. The minds of our people have broken 
loose from the inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures. 
And what is the consequence? ‘Truths, doctrines, which beam 
from their pages with overpowering light, are by thousands 
doubted, or disbelieved, or ridiculed, or set at defiance. 

And what, my hearers, if the same experiment which has 
been made in Germany, should be repeated in our own coun- 
try? What if our Theological Seminaries, (and I say it with 
grief, it is in theological seminaries that error and heresy have 
been apt to commence their deleterious course,) what, I say, 
if our Theological Seminaries should become scenes of heresy— 
fountains of error—schools in which every thing shall be 
taught, rather than the pure, unadulterated doctrines of the 
gospel ’—Most of these seminaries, it is believed, are furnished 
with scriptural and orthodox creeds.+ But what if their in- 
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structors should turn their back on those creeds? What if, 
by a strange hallucination, they should think it right to incul- 
cate doctrines essentially diverse from those which they have 
solemnly professed to believe, and promised to teach? And 
what if their pupils should come forth to the churches, sur- 
charged with learned error, with false philosophy, false meta- 
physics, false theology ; and teaching every thing but the pure 
doctrines of the word of God? What hope could we then in- 
dulge for our country, for the Church of God, for the souls of 
men, for the cause of pure religion ? * 

We advance, then, to a new thought. Unless we return to 
the faith of our fathers, the pure faith of the gospel, the in- 
terests of vital and practical piety must languish and die. 
Truth and piety have a natural connection. God has joined 
them. Every attempt to separate them must be at once im- 
pious and abortive. ‘There is a world of instruction in our 
Saviour’s prayer, Sanctify them through thy truth. It is the 
truth, and not error, that sanctifies. Wherever, by an indi- 
vidual, or a church, or a community, the truth is unknown, or 
forgotten, or disregarded, or trampled down, there, as surely 
as night follows day, a countless host of evils will enter. In- 
sensibility, worldliness, impiety, neglect of God, of Christ, of 
prayer, of the soul, of eternity, will soon make themselves 
manifest. 

The reasons of this may be easily assigned. If God has 
distinctly declared to his ministers, what doctrines they shall 
deliver, and these doctrines are actually preached, it may be 
hoped that he will sanction and seal such preaching by the ac- 
companying influences of his Holy Spirit. This is natural. 
And this is ordinarily the fact. Rarely is the gospel preached 
in its purity, without some saving effect. But what if the gos- 
pel be withheld? Or what if it be mixed and corrupted ?— 
and all human mixtures are corruptions. Can a blessing be 
expected in such a case? Will the Most High solemnly pre- 
scribe to his ministers the doctrines they shall preach, and will 
he sanction, by the influences of his Holy Spirit, doctrines ma- 
terially diverse. It would be wonderful mdeed if he did. 

The matter may be considered in another view. The doc- 
trines we have briefly detailed to-day, exhibit man not only as 
a sinner, but as in himself, wholly lost, undone and helpless. 
They lay him at the footstool of sovereign mercy. Without 
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the interpositions of that mercy, he is undone—undone forever. 
These, my dear hearers, are the doctrines which break the 
slumbers of the human intellect, and lay a strong grasp on the 
inmost heart. All other doctrines are feeble and inefficient. 
We may preach our own fancies, and our hearers may be 
amused. But they will be neither sanctified nor saved. They 
will not even be greatly interested or alarmed. Human de- 
pravity, human pride and stupidity, strong in their intrench- 
ments, will langh at our puny assaults. While the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel, simply delivered, will, by the grace of 
heaven, arouse the conscience, subdue the heart, and save the 
soul. 

That religion, at the present day, is deplorably sunk; that a 
great portion of Christian professors seem half asleep; and 
that conversions have become great rarities—these things are 
generally confessed. The causes of this lamentable state of 
things are sometimes inquired for. And is it not strange, that 
in assigning these causes, the principal cause is so often over- 
looked ?—I mean a prevailing and increasing neglect of the 
distinguishing doctrines of the gospel. How vague and super- 
ficial, not to say, how perverse and false, are the views of 
thousands of professing Christians on this subject. In an age 
of boasted illumination, every thing engrosses attention, every 
thing is investigated and understood, excepting that only for 
which we were made, and on which our eternity depends. If 
this awful defect is to be traced to ministers; if, in the pulpit, 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel are rarely introduced, 
or imperfectly developed, or feebly enforced, then is our guilt 
great indeed ; and awful will be our account before our final 
Judge. And great is the guilt of our hearers, if they turn in 
disgust from these doctrines when delivered ; or give them no 
marked attention ; or suffer them soon to fade from their minds ; 
or prefer to them the generalities which flatter, or the novelties 
which amuse, or the errors which destroy. 

On one point, I must be indulged a free remark. Much is 
said and preached, in our day, on the subject of men’s natural 
ability. And the object probably is, to deprive them of all 
excuse for neglecting their souls and religion. But many 
hearers, not comprehending the philosophical distinction, turn 
from it in disgust, and from whatever of gospel truth may be 
connected with it. Many others accept the flattering unction ; 
and learning that they can change their own hearts, if they 
please, resolve to do this disagreeable work when they please ; 
that is, at a future time ; a time that, with most, never comes. 
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Thus, by a philosophical subtilty, not to say, a gross error, 
the soul is lost. 

On the whole, we may set it down as an unquestionable 
truth, that until we return to the faith of our fathers; to the 
pure, unsophisticated doctrines of the gospel, little can be 
hoped in favor of religion. Indeed, of the real religion which 
remains among us, a great portion is the fruit of those old- 
fashioned, neglected doctrines; and not of the superficial and 
modish opinions, which have usurped their place. We have 
been living, in short, on the fair inheritance which our fathers 
have left us, and have done little, too little, to recruit and per- 
petuate it. Yet what of evil may we not anticipate, if it shall 
continue to waste away? ‘The new doctrines have hard and 
hopeless work, in conflicting with the ordinary depravity of the 
human heart. What then will they do in these times, when all 
minds are afloat ; when infidelity, skepticism, and gigantic er- 
ror rush in like a flood ; and when an ocean of worldliness and 
fashionable vice threatens to engulf our whole community ? 

Yet, blessed be God! there is a remnant. There are afew 
names in Sardis, which have not defiled their garments. Let 
them stand up, an unbroken phalanx, under the banners of their 
Saviour. Let them feel their strength; for God is their 
strength. Let them unite their counsels, their efforts, and their 
prayers, in defence of God’s eternal truth, and in opposition to 
abounding error and sin. Let no means be left untried, by 
which pure religion may he resuscitated and advanced. Let 
this be done, and we need not despair. Let this be done, and 
HOPE, like lightning in midnight, will arise in our darkness, and 
shed its reviving beams around us. God himself will prosper, 
by his omnipotence, a cause so signally his own. The divine 
Saviour will revisit and cheer his mourning churches. ‘The 
Holy Spirit will descend, and shed his richest influences around 
us. The solitary places of our Zion shall be made glad, and 
our spiritual wilderness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 


NOTES. 


Note A. Page 10. 


The doctrine of atonement is so fundamental in the gospel, and so 
vital in religion, that every mistake respecting it must be viewed as 
full of evil and danger. Painful, therefore, as the subject is, I feel it a 
duty to expand, somewhat, the brief statement which has been made. 
Strange as it may seem, it has been contended that the sufferings of 
Christ involved no infliction of the penalty of the law. On the con- 
trary, they were a substitute for this infliction. The satisfaction made 
by those sufferings, was made, not to the distributive justice of God, 
but to his general justice. His distributive justice, as expressed in the 
law, has received no satisfaction at all. And this representation, so 
repulsive, is supported by another, still more repulsive ; namely, that 
though God is bound to fulfil his promises, he is not bound to execute 
his threatenings. 

Could it only be said that these views have no support from Scrip- 
ture, this were surely sufficient for their refutation. But more than 
this is true. The Scripture indignantly frowns upon them. The great 
Apostle rejects them with horror. Having explained the mode of the 
sinner’s pardon and justification through the atonement and righteous- 
ness of Christ, he puts the question: “Do we then make void the law 
fisoneh faith?’ And he replies: ‘‘God forbid ; yea, we establish the 
aw.” 

But let us listen to the Saviour himself, who certainly understood 
the design of his interposition and advent. “Think not,” he says, 
“that Iam come to destroy the law, or the prophets; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil”? His atonement, then, was not a substitute 
for the execution of the law. His obedience and sufferings were, in 
substance, a fulfilment of its precept, and its penalty. They opened 
the way for our salvation, not, as has been strangely said, by leaving 
the claims of the law forever unsatisfied, but in perfect accordance 
with the immutable principles and demands of the divine law and 
ustice. 

The theory in view is as unnatural and unphilosophical, as it is un- 
scriptural. It represents the sufferings of Christ—to whom it denies 
the character of a Suwrety—as exhibiting to the universe the infinite 
evil of sin, and God’s unalterable determination to punish it. Men 
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and angels are to be taught to revere the law, and expect the inflic- 

tion of its penalty upon every transgressor. And how is this lesson 

inculeated? By inflicting unparalleled sufferings on one who never 

transgressed the law, but perfectly obeyed it—on a Being cf spotless 

innocence, and divine dignity. In this way we are to learn that God 

Labia immutable friend of righteousness, and the enemy of nothing 
ut sin ! 

Another objection presses on this theory, and that of the most ap- 
palling nature. Ifthe Most High, though bound to fulfil his promises, 
is not bound to execute his threatenings, where is the evidence that 
the impenitent sinner will be finally punished, especially that he will 
be punished everlastingly? On this theory, may he not hope, and 
confidently expect, final impunity and salvation? On this theory, are 
not the holiness and justice of God effectually abolished? Is not his 
truth denied? Is not his law abrogated? Does not Christ himself 
become the minister of sin 2 


Note B. Page 14. 


There is a question naturally arising to the thoughtful mind, and 
which surely claims a reply. Why is it, that in religion, there should 
be admitted, a vagueness, an ambiguity of language, which in most 
other cases, is deemed inadmissible? The advocate in a judicial 
court, for instance, is required to use words in a precise sense, avoid- 
ing all that is ambiguous, or equivocal. Pursuing a contrary course, 
he is deemed a driveller, or perhaps condemned to silence. Shall the 
temporal interests of mankind be thus scrupulously guarded, and shall 
the concerns of the undying soul be trifled with? When did the 
Great TEacHER utter himself, bnt in terms of crystalline clearness ? 
Shall those who teach in his name, envelope themselves and their 
hearers in obscurity? Shall they, instead of leading their hearers into 
the broad light of gospel day, involve them in the endless labyrinths 
of spurious metaphysics, and of a theology divorced from the Bible? 
Is there not in the English language, an affluence which furnishes to 
every idea an appropriate expression? Shall clear and intelligible in- 
struction be given on every subject but that which is infinitely the 
most momentous of all ? 


Note C. Page 16. 


In my remarks on modern German writers, it is not my wish to ex- 
clude a single particle of light beaming, from any source, on the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. To many of these writers I readily concede the 
praise of much labor and learning, in the departments of history, 
geography, languages, criticism, etc. Still, if in the eager pursuit of 
these species of knowledge, our young men, the hope of the churches, 
should be insensibly beguiled of the simplicity of gospel truth, the 
loss would be great and irreparable indeed. And is there no danger 
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in the case? Are these not facts which justify the most painful ap- 
prehensions? When young and incautious minds are brought into 
frequent contact with writers of much learning and much power, but 
yielding little deference to the authority of God’s word, is it not 
natural is it not almost inevitable, that their faith should be insensibly 
shaken ? 

But on this subject, I wish not to enlarge. I would, however, sim- 
ply suggest, as arising out of it, two inquiries, not wholly unworthy of 
attention. Is not the value and importance of German religious litera- 
ture apt to be overrated? Are not its advantages often gained ata 
disproportionate expense # 

Indeed, when we find one of the most admired of German writers 
(Neander) gravely speaking of new intellectual necessities as developed 
by the German mind ; and when it is considered that one of these in- 
tellectual necessities is that of distinguishing what is diwine from what 
is human in the gospel record, must not the Christians of America take 
the alarm? Who can tell how soon the intellectual necessities of the 
German mind may demand the exclusion of every thing divine from the 
gospel record ? Indeed, this is already the fact, if we may judge from 
the writings of a great proportion of German theologians. Nor will it 
be denied that numbers of young men in our own country, once 
promising and hopefully pious, once apparently destined to shine as 
Christian ministers, have, by familiarity with these writings, been 
plunged in the vortex of skepticism and infidelity. 


Note D. Page 16. 


I have no bigoted attachment to creeds. Nor will I contend that the 
man who has taken a lengthened creed, should be trammelled by all 
the minutie which it may embrace. But no one will deny that such 
an one is bound to adhere to those articles which, according to the 
verdict of common sense, belong to the class of first and fundamental 
principles. Least of all may it be expected that those who have them- 
selves solemnly assented to a creed, and perhaps repeatedly, will treat 
the subject of creeds with reproach and contempt. 


Note E. Page 17. 


Should an apology be thought necessary for my free suggestions re- 
specting theological seminaries, my apology, or rather my justification, 
is athand. The same apprehensions were entertained and freely ex- 
pressed, twenty years since, by the venerable and lamented Dr. Por- 
ter. In asermon, preached at the dedication of the Chapel erected 
for the use of the Theological Seminary in Andover, he utters his 
thoughts and feelings in these terms: 

“ We must not imagine that this Institution is free from danger, be- 
cause it is the object of our own affections and vigilance. While we 
view its prosperity with cheering anticipations, let us ‘rejoice with 
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trembling.’ That the utmost latitude of inquiry should be encouraged 
here, is essential to our main business. The students must of course 
be familiar with error, in all its forms; error as defended by its ablest 
champions; error as concealed by the subtlety of scholastic refine- 
ment, and associated with all the attractions of genius and erudition. 
Besides, every human heart is ‘deceitful above all things.’ Where 
then is our certainty of exemption from the dangers that await us? In 
the strength of our own powers? In the elevated motives of our 
Founders? In the safeguards of our constitution? Where are other 
seminaries, which wisdom encompassed with its precautions, and 
piety consecrated to Christ and the Church? Have we forgotten—can 
we forget the awful lesson furnished to Christendom, from the school 
of Doddridge ?>—from the schools of Scotland, of Geneva, and of Ger- 
many? No, brethren, we are not safe, without the presence of God. 
If he withdraws, the spirit of piety will decline here. Instructors and 
students will neglect their closets. The pure word of God will be 
adulterated by unhallowed and adventurous speculations; and this 
fountain will diffuse streams of pollution and death. And is it possi- 
ble that a day may come, when these lecture-rooms, and this library, 
will be converted into instruments of hostility to the truth? When 
these avenues will be trodden by feet that are strangers to the way of 
holiness? And this Chapel and this Pulpit be occupied by men who 
‘deny the Lord that bought them?’ Our bosoms throb at the thought, 
that it is possible. But, should such a day come, the friend of Jesus, 
instead of lingering with delight, as he passes this hill of Zion, will 
cast a weeping eye at this Institution, the offspring of faith and prayer, 
forsaken of heaven. The graves of its Benefactors will testify against 
it. The winds that sweep over these rocks and groves, will testify 
against it. The prayers, and vows, and tears of this day, will testify 
against it: and God will inscribe, in broad characters, on the walls of 
this Temple, THE GLORY IS DEPARTED.” 

It will not be contended that Dr. Porter was a gloomy bigot; a 
prophet only of evil. He uttered, on this occasion, the words of truth 
and soberness ; the natural apprehensions of an enlightened mind, and 
a heart awake to the interests and the dangers of a cherished Semi- 
nary. 
ie another part of the same discourse, there is a short passage, full 
of significance. 

“ The Professors of this Institution,” he says, “assent to the creed 
of its Founders, not as a ceremony of induction into office ; not be- 
cause it was, substantially, the creed of the great Reformers, and of 
the New England fathers ; but because, in their view, it accords with 
the word of God. They are at perfect liberty to renounce these opin- 
ions, and embrace others; but in that case, they are bound, as honest 
and honorable men, to relinquish their present station.” 

The last suggestion of this passage was worthy of the tender con- 
science, and the noble heart of Dr. Porter. It must find a response of 
approbation in every reflecting mind. ; ; : 

The question whether a Professor in a Theological Seminary is 
bound to conform his instructions to the creed he has taken, and the 
solemn promises he has made, is a question of easy solution.. The 
obligatiou of a witness in a legal court, to declare the truth, which he 
has solemnly sworn to declare, is not plainer or stronger. He owes it 
to himself, as he would maintain the character of an honest and good 
man. He owes it to the Founders, by whose bounty he is supported, 
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and whose prescriptions he has engaged to execute. He owes it to 
his pupils, as he would not become the occasion of wounding their re- 
ligions sensibilities, not to say, of depraving their minds. He owes it 
to the churches, which claim, and with good reason, the right of know- 
ing the theolegical views of those who come to them from these semi- 
naries as pastors ; and whether they bring with them the pure gospel, 
or the poison of erroneous doctrines. 

The question above suggested, as to the duty of a Professor ina 
Seminary, is not a mere theological question. It is A GREAT MORAL 
question, And so it will ever be regarded in a religious community 
whose conscience is awake, and whose heart beats with the pulsations 
of health. 

We have heard, indeed, of taking a creed for substance of doctrine. 
A very convenient phrase. But is there not here, too often, a hiatus 
valde deflendus? 1s not the substance of doctrine, in many instances, 
the very thing not cordially received at the time ; and omitted, or con- 
tradicted, in the subsequent instructions ? 
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NOTE. 


Apologies are like drugs; the less one has to do with them, the better. The 
author of the following Discourse has no apology to make for presenting it to the 
public. Many of his parishioners desire its publication. He gives it to them, as 
first delivered, saying, with Bunyan in the Preface to his “Grace Abounding,” 
“ He that liketh it, let him receive it; and he that doth not, let him produce a 
better. Farewell.” 


~ DISCOURSE. 


~ 


Jamzs Iv. 1.—From whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence even of your lusts that war in your members? 


Tue greatest of national calamities is war—the greatest, because 
all others follow in its train. For a nation to be so infatuated as to 
gird itself for battle and haste to the spoil, as eagles to their prey,—_ 
than this there is no darker sign! For one to be the object of scom 
and hate to another, its equal or superior—scorn and hate that will 
ripen into blood,—than this there remains no heavier curse! for 
war is a blight upon all that is fair and good. It covers a land with 
gloom; it disturbs the peace of families; it hinders national 
improvement; it obstructs the progress of learning; it tram 
ples upon the works of art; it destroys the temples of religion. 
With iron hoof and breath of flame, a fire-eyed monster, it 
stalks over a land, at every step crushing the fairest and most beauti- 
ful flowers that spring up on earth to gladden the heart of man ; 
when it moves it isin wrath; when it pauses it is in the midst of 
desolation! Of all calamities, it is the greatest—greatest considered 
from any point of view. Nor can visions of conquest, or national 
glory, or selfish aggrandizement, make us oblivious of the fact. There 
is that in it which, in general, so destroys confidence in what is hu- 
man—which is so hostile to the growth of civic virtues—which so 
scatters the seeds of discord, and ambition, and lust of power—which 
presents so numerous temptations, and holds out so many bribes to 
the selfish and aspiring, that it may well be regarded as “the calam- 
ity of calamities.” 

But dreadful as is this feature, it is not its worst. There is some- 
thing in the madness and wickedness of war, morally considered, 
which robs military glory of its luster, and makes defeat better than 
triumph ; something to fill the minds of rulers with awe, and restrain 
the nations that are ready to “lay hold on bow and spear.” For, 
“from whence come wars?” What is the object of them? . How 
opposed are they to all that is good! What fiend-like passions do 
_ they excite! To what enormous magnitude do they swell all the 
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lower propensities of human nature! What waste do they occasion !— 
what wretchedness and want induce! What pain and wo follow in 
their train! What a fearful sacrifice of human lives!—sometimes 
almost exceeding belief: as at Eylau, 30,000 ; at Waterloo, 50,000; 
at Borodino, 80,000; during six months of the Russian campaign, 
more than half a million! and so on, by tens of thousands and mil- 
lions, to the foot of the gory page. But more than all, what fearful 
disregard of the will of Heaven! In what derision does it hold the 
authority of the God nations! What high-handed and daring con- 
tempt of his solemn behests! It is then, when man is at war with 
his fellow, that his bold defiance of God is most manifest. Then is 
it that, like the fallen yet warring angels in Milton, he most truly lifts 
himself up against the Throne of Heaven! Then is he as really a 
minister of Satan as if he stood by his side, or performed his errands 
in the gloomy deep! 

“From whence come wars and fightings?”’ says the Apostle. A 
word here, in regard to the text. I need only say, in elucidation of 
it, that the Jews were seditious. The Christians among them caught 
the infection, and tumults were frequent. Often were they at war 
with the Romans. They pretended to fight for the honor of the na- 
tion, and of God. The Apostle reproves them; he charges their 
wars upon their lusts:—“ Come they not hence even of your lusts? 
Ye lust and have not; ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” 
Your lusts, your pride, your ambition, your covetousness, your malice, 
your revenge,—these are the cause of them. James looked upon 
their contentions as a moralist. Let us consider war in the same 
light.—This, then, is my subject: 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF WAR. 


I speak of war, in general—of war, as a trade—of war, when no 
plea of self-defense, or defense of the oppressed, can be urged as its 
ground of justification—of the moral aspect of war, because it is its 
Worst aspect. 

In discussing the subject, I shall direct your attention to two or three 
main points only: these are enough, however, to convince you that 
it is exceedingly immoral and wicked. To consider it is the more 
necessary, as men are apt to be blinded to its true nature, by national 
pride, or brilliant exploits and military triumphs. Let it be remarked, 
then, 

I. The moral aspect of war may be known from the fact that it is 
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sustained by no principle of moral right; rather it is in the face of 
all such principles. Frequently it is in violation of the laws of na- 
tions. But with these we have now no concern. You may lay aside’ 
your Grotius, your Vattels and Montesquieus; our appeal is now to 
a higher standard. What says the moral sense of men? What says 
the Bible, the only perfect code of morals in the world? It teaches 
that war, without a special divine commission, is opposed to the will 
of God, and so, is an abnegation of all correct moral principle. _ It is 
opposed to the divine will ; and I know of no act more impious, than 
for men engaged in sanguinary struggles, to implore the blessing of 
the God of Heaven. I know of no epithet which men can apply to 
the Supreme Ruler, when alluding to those encounters into which 
they are hurried by the violence of their own lusts-—no epithet more 
presumptuous than “God of battles!” It may do for a Roman Mars, 
but not for the Christian’s God. Said one who will not be suspected 
of having possessed a nicer moral sense than other men—-I mean 
Lord Clarendon—‘That men should kill one another for want of 
something else to do, seems so horrible to humanity, that there needs 
no Divinity to control it.” 

I have said war is sustained by no principle ef moral right. To 
make this clear, it is necessary to examine some of those principles 
on which it is attempted to be sustained. Reasons have been al- 
leged in its justification so unworthy, that to present them here would 
be only to trifle with your common sense. For example: crusades 
for the possession of a sepulchre, or the propagation of a faith—war 
merely for the extension of territory, or for the sake of plunder, or re+ 
venge, or for the gratification of an ill-starred and satanic ambition. 
The time has been when these were enough; and then Hell kept 
jubilee, and Earth was drunk with blood! but they will not answer 
now ; the judgment of the world is against them. Other grounds are 
resorted to; how just and adequate, we shall see. This leads to the 
remark that, 

It is sometimes attempted to be sustained on the ground that it is 
necessary to preserve “the balance of power” between the nations. 
A word only in regard to this. It is an argument of kings; it is 
often used in the old world; it is the last resort of monarchs who 
menace each other from their thrones. When other pleas fail, this 
will serve. Long-cherished hatred, and deep-seated revenge, are 
gratified by wars made to preserve “the balance of power ;” or the 
progress of liberal principles, which are becoming rife and growing 
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strong, must be checked; and so, in pretense of preserving “ the bal- 
ance of power,” is found a warrant to overrun and lay waste fair 
provinces and fruitful fields—a charter to pillage, and sack, and burn, 
and kill. But strip this plea of all in it that is false, and there re- 
mains not the shadow of an excuse for the commencement of hostili- 
ties. What, after all, is this “balance of power?” What is it but 
an artifice—a trick of kings to perpetuate their own dominion—a 
scheme for supporting the claims of the few, against the rights of the 
many—a plan to rivet more closely the chains of the million! Were 
it a thing founded in justice, and accordant with the will of God, 
then, perhaps, it would be right to assume a hostile attitude for its 
defense ; then, to preserve it, England might descend on France, and 
lay her waste; or Austria thunder with her cannon at the gates of 
Prussia ; or Nicholas recall his armies from the Caucasus, to punish 
Austria. This, indeed, asa last resort. But when you speak of a 
“balance of power,” founded in selfishness and jealousy, and longing 
for national aggrandizement, at the expense of justice, and mercy, 
and individual happiness, you have a scheme intensely wicked—a 
scheme, to sustain which, an appeal to arms is diabolic. But enough 
of this. The conduct of kings is often inexplicable. England deso- 
lates the East; France ravages Algeria, and threatens Tahiti with 
destruction ; Russia hunts her neighbors in their mountain fastnesses, 
and dooms them to servitude or death; while all, under pretense of 
preserving the “balance of power,” unite in a league for the support 
of their own iron will. It is the league of Moloch with Satan ! 
Again; wars of invasion—invasion of rights, or of territory—are 
justified on the ground that a nation is threatened with hostilities by a 
neighbor. ‘This, we conclude, is urged in view of the proverb: “a 
poor excuse is better than none”—a sophism worthy of the arch 
sophist himself—a lie as gross as any in the code of the father of 
lies—a proverb that should be consigned to everlasting oblivion. 
Not to say that a resort to arms, on such ground, would be undigni- 
fied and cowardly—that it would be for a nation to act the part of a 
pugilist, who gasconades and grows red in the face, and squares him- 
self for fight at the sight of a “bird of his own feather ;” it would be 
acting upon a principle which, fully carried out, would undermine the 
social fabric, and bring upon the world a darkness ineffably deeper 
than that of Paganism. Neither murder, nor robbery, are just on such 
ground; noris war. In the case supposed, all that is right for a nation, 
is simply to put itself in an attitude of defense. It may be prepared to 
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resist hostilities, but it may not commence them; or if it does, it is 
in utter disregard and contempt of all correct moral principle. 

‘To obtain indemnity for spoliations, or payment of debts otherwise 
incurred, is sometimes a cause of war between nations. It is justi- 
fied on this ground. Statesmen advise it—rulers declare it—the 
people approve it. But the logic by which it is supported is utterly 
opposed to every correct system of morals, especially to that of the 
Bible. In speaking of this, several things are to be considered : 
First, that the indebtedness is on the part of the government. Sec- 
ondly, that the government is either unable or unwilling to pay. If 
unable, nothing could be more monstrous than to send an army against 
it. The very stones in the street would cry out against such a per- 
version of justice! But, suppose it unwilling, what then? Has its 
creditor a moral right to enforce payment by fire, and sword, and deso- 
lation ?—this even, though none but the guilty should suffer? and what 
right has he to involve the innocent in ruin?’ Whence that right ?—— 
on what principle of humanity or religion does it rest? What says 
the moral sense of men? Would it not be better to suffer loss than 
thus to secure the liquidation of a debt? Would it not be more mag- 
nanimous—honorable? Would it not comport better with the princi- 
ples of religion, and so be more accordant with the will of God? 

But apply this principle to the conduct of individuals. If it is sound, 
it is as good in one case as in the other. My neighbor owes me 
money. He is able, but unwilling to pay me. I arm myself with 
deadly weapons, and go in search of him. If I find him, I kill him— 
am I not a murderer? IfI cannot find him, | put his family to death 
and fire his dwelling, and so—my account is settled! Am I not ten- 
fold more a murderer and incendiary? Would not all good men be 
horror-stricken, and even the angels shudder at my crime? And yet 
this is the very principle upon which nations go to war to enforce the 
payment of debts. Is it any the less criminal for nations than for 
individuals? If you say, yes, show me wherein. No, it is not. 
There is neither justice, nor honesty, nor morality in it. It is a 
wicked principle, and the nation that acts upon it, deserves the scorn 
and curse of the world. f 

Let me suppose a case, by way of illustration. The government 
of the United States is indebted to a neighboring republic—say that 
of Mexico. The government is in debt. The people, in general, 
know little or nothing about it. The debt has long been due. 
Doubtless it should be paid; and the more promptly, because it is an 
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indemnity for spoliations upon her commerce, by which individuals 
suffered. The debt is really due to those individuals. It is no excuse 
for non-payment on our part, that Mexico refuses to disburse money 
already paid, among those to whom it rightly belongs. It is nothing 
to us that she suffers them to die in her public work-shops and poor- 
houses. We ought to pay it notwithstanding. But we refuse. This 
is unwise, as well as dishonest. Mexico is more powerful than the 
the United States. She takes advantage of our weakness. She 
opens upon us her cannon. She sends her fleets to pour their bombs 
upon our coasts. Her armies come thundering upon us from the 
South. She wages savage and inhuman war upon us. Marking 
her track with blood and fire, and the slaughter of guiltless and un- 
resisting thousands, and the bones of unburied men bleaching in the 
sun, she advances to our Capitol to demand her indemnity! In the 
name of God, I ask, what right has she to do this? What moral 
right? Upon what principle of justice does she thus enforce her 
claim ’—and why are the innocent and helpless made to feel the 
weight of her iron heel, as she walks like an incarnate demon through 
the land? My hearers, if God frown not upon her deed, then there 
is no God! And here let me repeat to you, in a parenthetical way, 
an oft-quoted sentence from a classic author : 


— “ Mutato nomine, de Te 
Fabula narratur.” 


“Change but the name, of thee the tale is told.” 


No! let no man take ground like this in defense of a practice that 
tramples upon all that is right, and involves the mnocent with the 
guilty in inevitable ruin. 

Further: War—wars of invasion, of reprisal and revenge, are 
frequently justified on the ground that they are necessary to maintain 
the national honor. How often is this said! In regard to it, I 
remark at the outset, that if national honor is a thing that can be 
maintained only at the point of the bayonet—if it must be waited on 
by fire and faggot, it is a thing undeserving the name. If it is so 
like the honor of those chivalric, but thin-blooded individuals, that a 
word can sting it to madness, another title were more befitting it. 
If it take fire so easily at every insult, fancied or real, let it burn till 
it consume itself; and if it is so maintained, it is at the expense of 
the honor that comes from God. 

Upon what principle this sort of justification rests, I am at loss to 
conceive. What is national honor? Is it anything more or less 
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than national pride? It may be honorable pride. To indulge it to 
a certain extent may be very proper; but is the indulgence of it right ? 
—can it be right when it conflicts with justice, and virtue, and reli- 
gion? Is it any longer honorable, when it is opposed to the will of 
God? This view of it seems sufficient to show that the principle 
alleged is without any good foundation; for war necessarily conflicts 
with justice, and virtue, and religion. It is in its very nature opposed 
to the will ofheaven. But to place it in its true light, consider for a 
moment the actual manner in which aational honor is maintained by 
war; and how is it?’ Do you punish the officials only, who have 
inflicted the wound? Do you reward the audacity of the Cabinet 
which trifles with your honor, by making i feel your power? Do 
you demand of its authors only, reparation for the insult? Suppose 
you do, and they add scorn to insult, do you “devour them with the 
sword?” Is your honor now avenged and maintained? But what 
right have you to do thus? Is death the proper reward of insult? 
By what rule? Has God said, “ Whoso insulteth man, by man shall 
his blood be shed?’ Even such a course were wrong. Your prin- 
ciple is clearly immoral. Besides, it justifies duelling as much as 
war—nay, more. On this ground it is more equitable. The man 
whom IJ have insulted takes the chance with me for life. He may 
send his ball through my heart, or cut my throat with his bowie knife, 
with infinitely more of the semblance of right than nations can war 
with each other for the same reason. But the course supposed is not 
that which is pursued. No; but you send your fleets and your armies 
to punish both the offending and the wnoffending. Is this justice? If 
justice, is it even-handed? You besiege cities and bombard them— 
you pour your iron tempest upon the heads of those who disavow all 
participation in the offense—you cut off the means of support—you 
dry up the sources of life from those who have done you no wrong— 
you put to the sword women and children, who scarcely know why 
you assault them, and who are as innocent of the crime you avenge 
as the angels in heaven! Is this right, even though death were the 
proper reward of insult? And do you thus indiscriminately adminis- 
ter the terrible penalty—a penalty so disproportioned to guilt, even 
where it exists? My hearers! is there a God in heaven!! And 
this is for the national honor! Then it is honor, at the expense of 
justice and righteousness. What policy is this but that of Haman, 
who would ravage and destroy a whole nation because Mordecai 
refused him homage!—policy that will yet hang Haman! Yes, if 
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justice be done, Haman will swing ae if such national honor get 
its desert, it will swing too! =i A 

But, there is no other way to maintain saeioaed honor. What if 
there is no other! Endure the insult as you can—be unmoved, un- 
disturbed by them. Receive the Parthian arrows upon a Spartan 
shield. They shall rebound upon your enemy to his confusion and 
shame. Be just, though the world hiss you to scorn. 

I would we might hear less of national honor, and more of national 
justice and regard for right. I would that Kings and Cabinets, so 
easily insulted, and who love so well to menace each other, might 
be compelled to maintain their honor by personal combat. ‘Thus 
wars would soon come to an end. National honor that can be sus- 
tained only by the shedding of blood, is no honor. If it were, and 
were thus maintained, it would lose more that it would gain. As I 
said before, it would be at the expense of the honor that comes from 
God and so the plea in defense of war, urged on this ground, is as 
suicidal as it is vain. x 

And thus, whatever else is resorted to in justification of war, is 
equally vain. It is unjustifiable—it cannot beexcused. In the sight 
of heaven it is inexcusable. It is sustained by no correct moral prin- 
ciple whatever. A resort to it, except in case of actual invasion, is 
no other other than robbery, and murder, and piracy, on an extended 
scale. Such is its moral aspect, seen from this point of view. 

II. War is opposed to every principle of revealed religion. By 
revealed religion is meant scriptural religion—-the religion of the 
Bible. The principles upon which revealed religion rests, in their 
nature and bearings, are various. ‘They may be generalized, how- 
ever, into two. I prefer to speak of them as thus generalized. ‘Time 
would not allow me to state each in form ; nor is it necessary. The 
two principles, to which the rest are as individuals to the species, are 
love to Ged, and love to man. This is the statement of them made 
by the founder of the system. Now, what is asserted here is, that 
the practice of war is opposed to these—diametrically and totally 
opposed to them—an assertion that may be taken without proof. So 
far as it can, war exerts an influence to subvert these, and undermine 
the entire fabric of true religion. What of love to Ged is there in 
the “trade of death?” How is that love evinced 1—rather, how does 
it oppose itself to “all that is called God?’ What disregard of his: 
will!—what contempt of his authority !—what abuse of his bless- 
ings !—-what perversion of the powers He has given to be used for 
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the good of men and the promotion of his own glory !—what prostitu- 
tion of them to basest purposes |, Or, what of love to man is there in 
war? The golden rule, how ruthlessly is it broken! What viola- 
tion of the rights of my fellow, made in the image of God! How 
unmerciful! unjust! cruel! The love of man, in war, is but Satan’s 
love for God. 

But it is idle to talk thus, the proposition is so plain. 'The man 
who would deny that war is opposed to every principle of revealed 
religion, would deny any thing, to suit his purpose. In this fact also 
may be seen something of the moral aspect of war. 

III. War is opposed to the nature and design of the Gospel. _ It is 
so necessarily, totally and unalterably. The nature of the Gospel is 
peace. Its introduction to the world was announced by angels in 
language divinely beautiful: “ Glory to God in the highest; on earth 
peace.” ‘That it should be thus announced is not strange, if its 
mission be considered. ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that publisheth peace!” Its design is to secure peace on 
earth, and thus glory te God in heaven; and were its influence un- 
resisted, it would secure peace between individuals, and families, and 
neighborhoods, and communities, and nations—~all would live in 
unbroken amity. Bickerings, and strife, and war, would be known 
no more. No more would the call to arms be heard—the bloody 
clarion would soon have breathed out its last accursed blast. No 
more would be heard the clash of armor, or “the confused noise of the 
battle of the warrior.””? No more would be heard the shriek of the 
widow, or the wail of the dying upon the battle-field. No more would 
heaven witness the smoke of a thousand homes, and the sacrifice of 
a thousand lives. There would be no more contention, no insurrec- 
tions, no riots, no murders, no mobs: all would be peace—peace ! 
Ambition, reprisal and revenge, would be forgotten. Human pas- 
sions would be unruffled. The sword would sleep in its scabbard, 
and the boom of the deep-mouthed cannon be awakened only by the 
triumphs of human art and skill. The bosom of society would be 
serene and unagitated as the atmosphere of heaven. 

And such is the design of the Gospel. But war interferes with 
this design. It is opposed in its very nature to the development of 
the nature and tendency of the Gospel on earth. It combines, in 
itself, all that is “fiercely tempestuous and conflicting, in opposi- 
tion to all that is peaceful—all that is infernal, in opposition to all 
that is heavenly—all that is full of strife, misery, madness, in op- 
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position to all that is gentle, blissful, angelic.” In a word, it is 
inalienably and forever opposed tothe author and nature—to the 
design and tendency of the Gospel. Such, at a glance, is its moral 
aspect. It diminishes, inconceivably, that revenue of glory to God 
in the highest the Gospel would secure, if unobstructed ; while, 
under its dominion, the earth presents an appearance akin only to 
the limitless, blank desolation of the Pit! 

IV. The moral aspect of war is seen in the passions which beget 
it, and in the passions it begets. ‘To the most superficial observer, 
this view of it excites only sensations of horror. ‘From whence 
come wars? Come they not hence”’ from the lustsof men? Such 
is their origin. The Apostle knew human nature—he understood 
something of cause and effect, as applied to the subject under con- 
sideration. War is the offspring of human lust—of ambition, coy- 
eteousness, pride, malice, revenge. From. Nimrod to Napoleon, 
there is no exception—none, unless those are excepted which were 
authorized byGod for the chastisement of guilty nations ; but these 
afford no apology for those men make on their own responsibility. 
It is still true, that they are the children of lusts, which, uncoun- 
teracted, would destroy the world. ‘To them, with dreadful pro-) 
priety, apply those fearful words of scripture, * conceived in sin.” 

And then the passions it begets. To what enormous growth does 
it force all the baser propensities of human nature! What fiend- 
like passions does it excite !—what rage, and fury, and lust! How 
it converts gentleness and amiableness into ferocity and cruelty! 
How many noble traits of character are buried and lost! How do 
ambition, and immorality, and revenge, riot unrestrained! In the 
black catalogue of human crimes, you will look in vain for any- 
thing of deeper or more damning sinfulness than this. Ah! earth 
presents no more abhorrent spectacle—to heaven none more abhor. 
rent, than a camp or a battle-field; and if there be good angels, 
who keep watch over the world, gazing as the deaf, and insensible 
to the jarring tones which impel the rapid flow of human action, 
how incomprehensible to them must be the causes which induce 
the children of earth thus to array themselves against each other! 

_ Go to a camp—if something good is there, there is more that is 
bad. What vice is there !—what blasphemies !—what> obscene 
looks, and obscene language !—what scowling visages, hardened 
by crime !—what selfishness !—what deadness to generous impul- 
ses !—what moral obliquity and degradation! These are thy fruits, 
O War! And if in the camp are found some noble-minded men— 
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some even who wear the badge of the Prince of Peace, it is nothing 
for the practice : they are so in spite of the tendencies of the inhu- 
man and immoral system of war. The tendency is still the same, 
and only demoralizing. Virtue is never learned in camps—it is 
rately practised there. The camp is a school of vice—a school 
that has no peer. Such has it ever been—such will it ever be. 
There is a moral contagion about it, destructive to virtue and re- 
ligion. The chances are, that they who are educated in it will 
sooner or later throw off all moral restraint, and become as reck- 
less in conduct as they are inopinion. If any escape the infection, 
it will be in spite of the temptations by which they are surrounded. 
_ I said there is no spectacle more abhorrent than a camp or a 
battle-field. Have you seen a battle-field? Goandlook! There 
are men who are strangers to each other, without personal dislike 
or quarrel, met, nevertheless, with determined resolution to destroy 
one another. With what ungoverned rage and fury they perform’ 
their inhuman work, you shall see. Hark! the roll of the drum 
and the cry, “To arms!” is heard. The mustering squadrons 
gather to the fatal field! How gaily wave those banners to the 
, breeze! They shall be dyed in blood. Hark! the tramp of armed 
men! Look! the horsemen are coming !—and the horse, “he saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, 
the thunder of the captains, and the shouting !’”? The storm thick- 
ens! See! The onset—the encounter—the struggle of man with 
man! Hark! the quick, sharp roll of musketry—the thunder of 
cannon! Up rises the dust and smoke of conflict like a cloud. 
Beneath that cloud what scenes transpire !—what sights are there! 
Scenes, sights to make the angels weep. There are heard shouts 
of frenzied men, so full of fear and rage, as startle even pale Dis- 
cordon her ebon throne. ‘There are strong men bowed to the earth, 
transfixed and dying, pressed down by the iron feet of charging 
cavalry, biting the dust in their agony. ‘There is many a fevered 
lip, uttering in piteous accents, ‘“ Wilt thou never come, O death !”” 
and many a lip that is sealed forever, and many an eye whose light 
is quenched. There are faces disfigured, until they seem no lon- 
ger human. There are limbless bodies, and bodiless limbs, and 
limbs mangled and torn! Blood flows in torrents, and at every 
moment fresh torrents flow, until the green earth is drenched! 
Ah! earth presents no spectacle-———-Look! There goes the burst- 
ing bomb in its dreadful flight! Listen! The shriek of the wound- 
ed!—the groan of the dying! Another, and another, and another ! 
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Death is there—that field is his—and ere the going down of the 
sun, many a manly form shall lie upon it, cold, and stiff, and still. 
Upon that fatal battle-field shall be left many a mangled corpse— 
and there too shall perish many a hope, dearer than life itself! | 

And for what is such strife, and fury, and madness, and murder ? 
My hearers! is this earth, or is it hell!—or is it hellon earth! ‘It 
was a hell on earth!” said the secar-worn veteran of Waterloo, 
years after the conflict that silenced the beating of 50,000 hearts 
for ever. ‘It wasa hell on earth!’ So is every other scene like 
it. I tell you again, earth presents no spectacle more abhorrent to 
heaven than a battle-field. 

But I dare not detain you longer on this part of my subject. 
Such, then, is the moral aspect of war. It is the opposition of all 
that is wrong in morals to all that is right. It is subversive of 
every principle of true religion. It is an embodiment of all the 
wickedness and madness of sin, against the purity and happiness 
of heaven. It is when men are engaged in it, that the extent of 
their revolt from God is most clearly seen—then, that the depravity 
of human nature, in antagonism to the holiness of God, is most 
fearfully revealed. The practice of war is as sinful as it is inhu- + 
man. “It is the breaking crest on the topmost wave of the great 
sea of sin and misery, which, under the dominion of the god of this 
world, surges up against heaven continually. It is the jubilee of 
hell when there is war on earth, as it filled hell with eternal in- 
mates when there was war in heaven.” 


REMARKS, 


i. Whatever excites a war spirit should be discountenanced. The art of 
war should not be taught ; or, if circumstances seem to require it to a cer- 
tain extent, then only so far as necessary for self-defense. On the same 
principle, military pageants and rejoicings should be discouraged; they are 
worse than vain. ‘They tend to foster a spirit which must have vent some- 
where—if not abroad, then at home, Their effect upon the impulsive mil- 
lion is greatly to be dreaded. I cannot express the feelings with which I re- 
gard them. ‘Honor to the brave!” but only to such brave as have courage 
to do right. Armies, and navies, and military schools and organizations, 
if they must be, are a necessary evil, So would the world regard it, were 
the world’s morality what it should be. But the world’s morality, as to that— 
alas! my hearers ! 
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_ 2. The nation that resorts to war for the settlement of a dispute, or to grat- 
ify ambition, pride, revenge, and such other passions as are the bane of 
human nature, assumes a fearful responsibility. It acts not only unwisely, 
for “wisdom is better than the sword”—arbitration is better than war—but 
wickedly. It cannot expect the blessing of heaven to follow its decision. 
It can do nothing to secure more directly its frown. ‘This is plain, if what 
has been said of the moral aspect of war is true. There is no way in which 
it can sooner fill up the cup of its guilt, and be dashed to pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. Nations, as such, receive their punishment here. None need ex- 
pect a deeper, or more terrible, than that which assumes the prerogative of 
Jehovah to avenge and destroy. How it will come, none can tell; but 
there isa madness of wickedness in war, that may be safely regarded as the 
precursor of ruin. In it may be found the germ of the future and coming 
retribution. “Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad,”* said 
the ancients—a truth as applicable to nations as to individuals, and con- 
firmed by the observation of centuries. 


3. The war in which, as a nation, we ate now engaged, should be a 
source of grief to all. This for several reasons—the least of which is the 
heavy burden of taxation beneath which we shall groan by and by. Nor 
have I anything to say here of its influence upon the popular mind. Yet this 
is something: It cannot be denied that a spirit is awakened by it, which 

_will not be long satisfied with the memory of past triumphs—a spirit that 
will crave some new excitement when the present is past--some new scene 
of action when peace shall have been made with our neighbor on the south— 
a restless, ambitious spirit, that will burn to be distinguished on the battle- 
field, and encircle itself with the halo of military triumphs. What the 
result will be, when it shall have taken firmer possession of the public 
mind—what the effect will be upon our national councils, when military 
leaders and heroes of battles shall occupy most of our stations of responsi- 
bility, and profit, and honor—and in this direction are we already moving— 
what the influence upon our intercourse with other nations, remains to be 
seen. Whether this spirit—so easily inflamed, so difficult to be controlled— 
shall involve us in hostilities with nations whose prowess is equal to our 
own—with “ foemen worthy of our steel’”—or whether, for want of other 
outlet, it will vent itself in mobs and insurrections—in French revolutionary 
riots and St. Bartholomew massacres—-to result in chaotic, blank anarchy, 
or fierce military despotism, God only knows! But whether this or that, it 
is not the greatest source of grief. 

Nor is it the greatness of the nation’s loss. Not, that so many of her sons 
have perished by the sword; though this is something. Her loss is great, 
but she will never know it. For many, the shock of battle has been too 


*  Oray Js Aaiwov avdps mopadun xerxor, 
Tov Novy 2BAaLe mpdirov.” 


Euripides Fragmenta, 
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stern! “Many a gallant leader has gone down at the head of his charging 
columns, as, ‘torn but steady, they moved upon the flaming batteries !” 
Many a manly form has sunk down upon the tented field to its lone bivouac— 
the grave. Many whom the nation will never miss. When the remnant 
of our army shall return, in vain will hey be looked for. They sleep their 
last sleep in a distant land. In the brilliant pageant of returning conquer- 
ors, there will be no place vacant. No riderless horse will be there—no 
unclaimed sword or plume— 


«The dead forgotten lie,” 


and the gay procession will move along unconscious of those whose requiem 
is moaned by the night-wind, as it rolls through huge mountain-passes, or 
over desolated plains in the land of “the sunny south.” In loneliness and 
desolation, many a widow will weep bitter, bitter tears, and upon the mind 
of many an orphan will gleam afresh the painful truth of irreparable misfor- 
tune. There will be many a tear-dimmed eye and heaving bosom—mourning 
and sadness in many a heart; but the nation will exult, unmindful of its 
loss. And yet not in this is the greatest source of grief. No, that is in the 
nation’s guilt! If what has been said is true, we are involving ourselves in 
great guilt. It is national guilt. Understand me! It is national guilt. 

T am not one of those who content themselves with casting the blame of 
this war wholly upon the shoulders of the most prominent man in the land. 
This is very convenient—so is it very wrong. He, indeed, must take his 
share—-a share, to assume which, the dominion of the planetary universe 
would be to me no temptation. Yet his share is not the whole. Nor do I 
rest it all upon the Cabinet, though it has acted madly—nor upon the mem- 
bers of the national Legislature, though many of them are reckless as 
Abaddon in regard to it--nor upon this party, or that, alone. Were either 
of these solely to blame, the matter would have too much of a political aspect 
to be discussed here. No; all parties—the whole people, are more or less 
implicated. I look in vain for that indication of the popular will, which no 
Chief Magistrate would dare disregard, and which would have prevented, or 
terminated, this war long ago. I watch, but see no efforts corresponding to 
‘the magnitude of the object, to arrest it where it is. I look to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to check the desolating tide, but, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, they are as dumb as death in regard to it—cowed into silence, 
resisting, if at all, feebly, or unblushingly sustaining it. I listen, but hear 
no tones of remonstrance coming up from the length and breadth of the land— 
tones, to which our rulers would be but too willing to listen. On the con. 
trary, I cannot conceal from myself that the war is becoming popular with 
the people. I say it in sadness, The murmur of indignation that was fel, 
at its commencement, is drowned by shouts of triumph, as report of victory 
after victory tells how Saxon prowess is possessing itself of the ancient seats 
of the Monteztmas. I hear the ringing of bells, and public rejoicings in 
which men of all parties unite ; and whatever may have been done at first» 
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or is now done, by the conscientious few, I can nowise resist the conclusion: 
that it has become a national affair, and is- ho Neg us in n national gailt— 
and how deep is that guilt! ' 

~T waive all inquiry here in regard tothe ground of the war. It may be 
merely to secure the payment of a debt, or it may not: I think it is not. Tt 
may be only for the extension of the area of slavery, though IT doubt it. 
It may be simply for the acquisition of territory, though I cannot believe it. 
It may be to signalize a particular administration, or strike an effective blow 
for a particular party, but this I will not assert. All these may be combined 
as the cause, which is more probable. So far as the cause is declared, you 
understand as well as I. So far as it is not, I prefer to be silent—to with- 
hold judgment upon the motives of men, But, setting aside all these i inquiries 
as unbecoming the time and place, there is that in war, in itself considered, 
which swells to enormous magnitude a nation’s guilt. That guilt is to me a 
source of grief. I think of its disregard of all correct moral principle—of its 
defiance of the revealed will of God—of its opposition to the progress of the 
Gospel—of its encouragement of immorality and vice. In imagination, I 
witness the storm and sack of cities. I hear the wail of the widow and 
fatherless amid the booming of cannon, and the voice of my brother’s blood 
crying from the ground; and then——I think of God and retribution! I 
think how our conduct is viewed by the pure minded men to whom, under 
God, we owe our existence as a nation; and 

a I see hands 

Lifted in imprecation—and hear tones, 


That are like dirges fron: a far-off land, 
And pregnant with the past.” 


I see the hoary generations of the past, indignant, and like the souls beneath 
the altar, wearied with crying for retribution, rising as one, and invoking 
the curse of Cain upon their unhappy descendants! I think of its influence 
upon other nations, who have been watching in hope our example; and I see 
their groaning millions sinking dispirited and worn out, and dropping into a 
premature grave. But more dreadful still, 1 seem to see God opening the 
windows of heaven, and filling our firmament with careering fires, and the 
terrific forms of descending wrath! I see the nation reaping in the divine 
jndgments the harvest of its guilt. It sowed the wind—it reaps the whirl- 
wind! In what form the judgments will come, I cannot tell. God may 
send bankruptcy upon our capitalists—he may touch with his finger our 
national finances—he may bring failure upon our commercial interests—he 
may withhold the rain and dew from our fields, and send mildew and blight 
upon our crops—he may send disease, in some malignant and terrific form, 
into our dwellings—he may burn our towns, or withdraw from our churches 
the influence of His Spirit, until “ their blossom shall go up as the dust.” 
In some way retribution will come. It will come in its ponderous car, and 
fearful will be its work—the more dreadful the longer it is delayed. It will 
be irresistible as the lightning, and dreadful as the anger of a God ! Be 
pitiful, O God! 
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What then shall be done? What ought to be done? What belongs to 
us as individuals? Can we do anything? and what? My hearers, I ad- 
vise to no political action. To do that, is not my province—I leave it for 
others; but this I advise: Let the people humble themselves before God, 
in view of their sin. Remember that we are part of the people. Let us 
confess our guilt in the sight of heaven. Let it be to us a source of grief. 
Let us confess it freely, fully, frankly. Let us refuse to countenance war, 
on any ground. Let the present meet with the rebuke it deserves. Let us 
pray for our Rulers, that there may be peace. Let us pray for a cessation 
of present hostilities. Let the minister at the altar, and the layman with 
his family and in his closet, intercede with God, and thus make war against 
war. Prayer is the mightiest weapon we can wield. If we do not pray, 
there never will be an end to war. If we do—* The king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water: He turneth it whithersoever He 
will.” Ifwe do pray, the judgment may be suspended—the curse averted. 
If we do not, our neglect may prove our ruin. God will leave us to our- 
selves, until the joints of social order are loosed, and the nation is engulphed 
in a sea of revolution, and terror, and crime. We shall 

“Go sounding on our dim and perilous way,” 
till we strike upon the rocks, where many a fairy barque, and old and storm- 
worn hulk, has struck, and go, like a ship, following her own plummet, 
down and down—over our unmarked and forgotten grave, the wild, cold 
wave of oblivion will sweep remorselessly and forever._—Be merciful, 
O God! 
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DISCOURSE. 


HEBREWS xi. 38. 


OF WHOM THE WORLD WAS NOT WORTHY. 


Tue memory of the pious dead is precious. We love 
to dwell upon their principles, their characters, and works. 
We venerate their names, their memorials, and their dust ; 
and we thankfully review their devotion to the cause of 
God and man. ‘This is peculiarly the case in reference to 
the Puritans of England, and the Pilgrims who planted 
the institutions of religion, of education, and of freedom 
here. ‘Their names and works are embalmed in our dear- 
est recollections, and we honor ¢hem as emphatically men 
of God, and benefactors of their race. 

But their excellencies were not their own. ‘Their supe- 
rior knowledge, their pious spirit, their vigorous faith, and 
their heroic devotion to the cause of religious freedom, 
did not originate with themselves, but were attributable 
to God. Their piety was the result of his grace in their 
hearts. Their decision of character was the effect of 
those divine principles he implanted in their minds. 
Their virtues were the fruit of his benignant Spirit. And 
their course was marked out and directed by his wisdom. 

God forbid that the time should ever come when we 
shall glory in them apart from him ; for this would be not 
only contrary to their dispositions, but a high offence to 
him, and tend to convert the blessings we enjoy into 
instruments of sorrow and destruction. 

In directing your attention to the moral and religious 
characteristics of the Puritans, I do it not with a disposi- 
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tion to glory in men, however excellent and godlike they 
may have been, but to excite in our hearts thankfulness 
to him who made them what they were, who used them 
so effectually for his honor, and to dispose each individ- 
ual to become a follower of them who through faith and 
patience are now inheriting the promises. Let us try to 
see God in them and in the events of their history, and 
labor, like them, to do his will in the circumstances in 
which we are placed; for, if I am not mistaken, the time 
is coming when we, too, shall have to contend for those 
great principles, in the defence and establishment of which 
they both labored and suffered. 

In speaking of their characteristics, my aim will be to 
illustrate the circumstances in which they were placed, 
with the principles and course they maintained; and this 
will be done with special reference to the Pilgrims, into 
whose place of abode and labors we have entered. 

I. The Puritans were characterized by an exclusive 
and supreme regard to the word of God. 

During the dark and protracted reign of popery in Eng- 
land, the Bible was unused and almost entirely unknown. 
The priests were ignorant in the extreme. This aroused 
the spirit of John Wickliffe, and led him, in 1373, to com- 
mence a translation of the same. Subsequently other 
translations were made, and, in the years 1536 and 1538, 
Thomas Cromwell, lord vicegerent under Henry VIIL., 
ordered the clergy to set up a Bible, both in Latin and 
English, in every church, and encourage the people to 
read the same. ‘Though this order was revoked by Queen 
Mary, and the Bible suppressed, yet her sister Elizabeth 
subsequently restored them, and, while the multitude dis- 
regarded the heavenly boon, the Puritans thankfully 
prized and studied it. No discouragement of its divine 
principles by Elizabeth and the dominant church could 
alienate their attention from the precious word, for they 
had found and did eat it, and it was the joy and rejoicing 
of their souls. It was found not only in their habitations 
and their hands, but in their hearts. It was the founda- 
tion of their hopes, the charter of their rights; and it was 
emphatically a lamp to their feet and a light to their path. 
Amidst all the vicissitudes they met, this was their guide, 
their consolation, and joy. And amidst all the opposition 
they experienced, this was their impenetrable shield and 
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defence. Its discoveries illuminated their minds; its 
principles governed their dispositions, sentiments, and 
conduct; and on its basis their characters were formed. 
‘Their regard to the Bible gave efficiency and permanency 
to their actions, and raised them to that moral elevation 
they attained. But for this, they never would have been 
what they were, and they never could have accomplished 
what they did. 

Though the temptations which surrounded them to 
listen to the voice of expediency were stronger than we 
can well conceive, still they solemnly resolved, whatever 
the consequences might be, not to tolerate any thing con- 
trary to the word of God. ‘'They wished,” says the late 
Dr. Arnold, who was professor of history in Oxford Uni- 
versity, ‘‘to abandon every thing of man’s device; to 
adopt nothing, either in church, doctrine, or discipline, 
which was not authorized directly by God’s word. Being 
men of exceeding zeal, and of a most stirring nature, they 
were anxious to do the work [of reformation] effectually, 
and would listen to no considerations which pleaded for 
compromise or for delay. They received the Scriptures as 
God’s word, and they followed them implicitly. What 
they thought they found in them they beleved to be of 
divine authority, not only when it was first instituted, but 
forever.” 'This they did, not in reliance on their own 
wisdom and piety alone, but in obedience to these and 
the judgment of godly and enlightened men in previous 
ages of the church. They received with sincere respect 
the decisions of the church, so far as they corresponded 
with the meaning of God’s word, but no farther, not even 
in things that many regarded indifferent. 

The venerated Robinson, in his farewell address to the 
Pilgrims, as they were leaving Leyden, said, with great 
deference and solemnity, “(I charge you, before God and 
his blessed angels, that you follow me no farther than 
you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy 
word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, 
and who will go at present no farther than the instruments 
of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were great and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into 
the whole counsel of God. I beseech you remember it,— 
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tis an article of your church covenant, that you be ready 
to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you 
from the written word of God.” This independent and 
righteous charge the Pilgrims faithfully regarded. Hence 
Gov. Winslow said, “Some of the chief of the many 
plantations that came over advised with us how they 
should fall upon a right platform of worship, and desired, 
to that end, since God had honored us to lay the founda- 
tion of a commonwealth, and settle a church in it, to show 
them whereupon our practice was grounded ; and if they 
found, upon due search, that it was built upon the word, 
they should be willing to take up what was of God. We 
accordingly showed them the primitive practice for our 
warrant, taken out of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
epistles written to the several churches by the apostles, 
together with the commandments of Christ the Lord in 
his gospel, and other our warrants for every particular 
which we did from the book of God, which being by 
them well weighed and considered, they also entered into 
covenant with God and one another to walk in all his 
ways, revealed, or as they should be made known unto 
them, and to worship him according to his will revealed 
in his written word only. So that here also thou mayest 
see they set not the church at Plymouth before them for 
example, but the primitive churches were and are their 
and our mutual patterns and examples, which are only 
worthy to be followed, having the blessed apostles 
amongst them, who were sent immediately by Christ 
himself, and enabled and guided by the unerring Spirit of 
God. And truly this is a pattern fit to be followed of all 
who fear God, and no man or men to be followed further 
than they follow Christ or them.” 

Such was their freedom, their independence of human 
authority, their unshackled faith in the word of God. 
They broke loose from all the unscriptural restraints of 
ecclesiastical control, and rejoiced in the liberty where- 
with Christ makes his people free. Oh that their children 
may ever maintain, with the same manly piety, decision, 
and perseverance, this righteous characteristic, denouncing 
with quick and holy jealousy every attempt to lower the 
claims of God’s word, and showing to the world that their 
motto is,—the Bible, the Bible alone, our guide in all 
matters of faith and practice. 
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Il. The Puritans were characterized by a love of reli- 
gious liberty, and a determination to maintain inviolate 
the rights of conscience. By this I do not mean that 
they were separatists, or, to use a word which some will 
better understand, come-outers. 'This was not their char- 
acter. I know it is customary, with a certain class, to 
speak of them as very rigid, radical men, making unrea- 
sonable demands, and altogether exclusive. This is un- 
generous and wrong. ‘They were decided, but not se- 
vere. ‘They contended, but not unreasonably. They 
dissented, but not in an exclusive or lawless spirit. It 
was because they were obliged, in defence of their own 
rights, and for the honor of Christ. They were friends 
of Christian union, of law and order; and they con- 
tended “ for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 'The 
venerated Robinson said, ‘‘ We do profess before God and 
men that such is our accord, in the case of religion, with 
the Reformed Dutch churches, as that we are ready to 
subscribe to all and every article of faith in the same 
church, as they are laid down in the Harmony of Confes- 
sions of Faith, published in their name. We account 
them the true churches of Jesus Christ, and both profess 
and practise communion with them in the holy things of 
God, what in us lieth. Their sermons such of ours fre- 
quent, as understand the Dutch tongue; the sacraments 
we do administer to their known members, if by occasion 
any of them be present with us; their distractions and 
other evils we do seriously bewail, and do desire from the 
Lord their holy and firm peace.” Speaking of the 
Church of England, from which they dissented, he said, 
«‘ For myself, thus I believe with my heart before God, 
and profess with my tongue, and have before the world, 
that I have one and the same faith, hope, spirit, baptism, 
and Lord, which I had in the Church of England, and 
none other; that I esteem so many in that church, of 
what state or order soever, as are truly partakers of that 
faith, (as I account many thousands to be,) for my Chris- 
tian brethren, and myself a fellow member with them of 
that one mystical body of Christ, scattered far and wide 
throughout the world ; that I have always, in spirit and 
affection, all Christian fellowship and communion with 
them, and am most ready in all outward actions and exer- 
cises of religion, lawful and lawfully done, to express the 
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same; and I am persuaded that the hearing of the word 
of God there preached, in the manner and upon the 
grounds formerly mentioned, both lawful, and upon occa- 
sion necessary, for me and all true Christians.” 

Gov. Winslow said that if any offering to become mem- 
bers of their church, either at Leyden or Plymouth, did, 
“with the manifestation of their faith and profession of 
holiness,” speak of their “separation from the Church of 
England, I have divers times, both in one place and the 
other, heard Mr. Robinson, our pastor, or Mr. Brewster, 
our elder, stop them forthwith, showing them that we 
required no such thing at their hands, but only to hold 
faith in Jesus Christ, holiness in the fear of God, and sub- 
mission to every ordinance and appointment of God, leav- 
ing the Church of England to themselves and the Lord, 
before whom they should stand or fall, and to whom we 
ought to pray to reform what was amiss amongst them.” 

Is this a lawless, ultra, or exclusive spirit? Does it 
evince a cavilling disposition? Rather is it not holding 
the truth in love? True, they dissented from that church, 
but it was because they conscientiously beheved its gov- 
ernment, its episcopal form, its ‘“stinted prayers,’ and 
formal ceremonies, its union with the state, its adulterous 
acknowledgment of an earthly head, and its forced ad- 
mission of all characters, bad as well as good, to the com- 
munion of the Lord’s supper, to be contrary to the Serip- 
tures, injurious to the interests of religion, and an affront 
to Jesus Christ. These were the reasons of their dissent; 
and all they desired was, not to dictate to others, nor con- 
trol them in their religious duties, but to be allowed to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. ‘This they respectfully, loyally, and persever- 
ingly sought, but could not obtain. It was imperiously 
and constantly denied. The then reigning monarchs of 
England regarded it as an unjust interference with their 
prerogatives, and they resolved to punish its claimants. 

To this end, and to force all back to the establishment, 
Queen Elizabeth instituted what was called the court of 
high commission, which possessed powers as arbitrary as 
the Spanish inquisition, and was almost as odious. Its 
president was the notorious Archbishop Whitgift, a stern 
inquisitor, who was irritated by previous controversy, and 
hated the Puritans. At his disposal forty-four commis- 
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sioners were placed, of whom twelve were ecclesiastics, 
with jurisdiction over the kingdom, for the detection and 
punishment of nonconformists, or those who would not 
unite with the established church. This court had the 
power of obliging men to answer on oath, every question 
that might be proposed, either against others or them- 
selves. 'They demanded the clergy to subscribe the new 
articles of faith that were presented, and they punished 
those by imprisonment, fine, or death, who would not 
conform. 

In vain did the sufferers petition, assert their loyalty, 
and declare their rights. Elizabeth maintained, with all 
the haughtiness of a pope, her spiritual supremacy, and 
urged the bishops to be vigilant in correcting and prevent- 
ing this puritannical presumption and licentiousness in 
reading and preaching the word of God. 

James I. nurtured the same spirit, and said, “I will 
none of that liberty as to ceremonies; I will have one 
doctrine and one discipline, one religion in substance and 
ceremony. I shall make them [the Puritans] conform 
themselves, or I will harry them out of the land, or else 
do worse.” 

Such was the course pursued towards our Puritan an- 
cestors. And who that feels aright, who that properly 
weighs the circumstances in which they were placed, or 
that justly regards the claims of liberty and religion — 
who will not, instead of condemning them as rigid and 
ultra, commend them for their decision and loyalty 
to Jesus Christ? Like Daniel and the three Hebrew 
children, they preferred suffering, however severe, to con- 
formity to the unscriptural rites imposed. ‘They chose, 
in spite of every penalty, to obey God rather than man. 
They maintained that conscience was sacred to God, and 
that every attempt to control or coerce it was an affront 
to the King of kings. They resolved that if the keeping 
of the conscience pure, if the maintenance of its rights 
involved the sacrifice of friends, of property, of country, 
of liberty, or of life, these should be sundered. They 
both contended and suffered with a degree of faith and 
obedience to Jesus worthy of apostolic days. As I think 
of their grievous sacrifices, of their patient suffering, of 
their holy courage, of their godly devotion, and of their 
recourse at midnight to cellars or woods, that they might 
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worship God, I bless him for the piety they possessed, 
and for the benefits we enjoy through them. ‘To their 
distinguished exertions England is chiefly indebted for 
the free and happy constitution she possesses. By them 
“the precious spark of liberty was kindled and preserved.” 
And to them, under God, we in this land of their adop- 
tion and their love, owe everything that is dear, valuable, 
and just. To maintain the rights of conscience, they 
erossed the trackless deep, and braved the sufferings of 
this northern clime. Hence one of their early descend- 
ants in this town said, ‘“‘ When many most godly and reli- 
gious people that dissented from the way of worship then 
established by law in the realm of England, in the reign 
of king Charles the First, being denied the free exercise 
of religion, after the manner they professed according to 
the light of God’s word and their own consciences, did, 
under the encouragement of a charter, granted by the said 
king in the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 1628, remove 
themselves and their families into the colony of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in New England, that they might wor- 
ship God according to the light of their own consciences, 
without any burthensome impositions, which was the 
very motive and cause of their coming: then it was that 
the first mhabitants of Dorchester came over, and were 
the first company or church-society that arrived here, next 
to the town of Salem, who was one year before them.” * 

These illustrious men, with their companions in faith 
and suffering, laid the foundation of our civil, educational, 
and religious institutions ; and through their zeal, trials, 
and prayers, we now are blessed. Oh may their children 
possess their spirit, and to the last defend, in faith and 
godly fear, the rights of conscience and religion, so that 
posterity may rejoice in our piety, independence, and 
works. 

Ill. The Puritans were characterized by a zealous 
maintenance of the divine and exclusive supremacy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Reformation under Henry VIII. was little more 
than the transfer of power and authority from the pope to 
himself. He destroyed in England the supremacy of 
the pope, but he assumed it himself. He did not intend 
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to give liberty to the people, but to become the pope in 
his own dominions. He was therefore declared the su- 
preme head of the Church of England, and all his subjects 
were required, on oath, to acknowledge his supremacy. 
“Tn 1558, at the accession of Elizabeth, this act, which 
had been repealed under Queen Mary, was restored, and 
all persons in office, civil and ecclesiastical, were required 
to take the oath.” In 1605, in the reign of James L, ‘the 
same oath, in effect, was drawn up and appointed to be 
taken by all the king’s subjects.” 

This assumption of ecclesiastical authority and divine 
right the Puritans regarded as highly offensive before God. 
They esteemed its acknowledgment as derogatory to Je- 
sus. Dr. Arnold said, “‘ Familiarity with and love of the 
foreign Protestant churches, especially that at Geneva; 
an extensive veneration for what they found in the letter 
of Scripture, and probably also certain notions of God and 
free government which the actual state of the English 
monarchy could not but shock, disposed the Puritans to 
regard with dislike the principle of the royal suprem- 
acy. They saw that, practically, the arbitrary power 
which they abhorred in the pope, had been transferred in 
the lump to the reigning monarch; they saw no such 
thing in the Christian church, as exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures ; neither could they find there, as they thought, any 
thing like the English episcopacy and hierarchy. ‘They 
wished to substitute for the royal supremacy and hierarchy 
of the English church, that church government which 
alone, as they were persuaded, was ordained by God him- 
self.’ They knew who had said, “One is your master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.”” And while they 
cheerfully paid all dutiful obedience in civil matters to 
their earthly prince, they were firmly resolved not to ren- 
der to man what belongs alone to God. ‘They ardently 
loved what are termed the doctrines of salvation by grace, 
salvation through the atoning death and intercession of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; and they delighted to honor him 
as the sole Head of the church, and “ who is over all, God 
blessed forever.”’ 

Gov. Winslow said that, being persecuted by the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, they were driven to Leyden, in Holland, 
‘¢there to bear witness in practice to the kingly office of 
Christ Jesus in his church.” I hazard nothing when I 
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say that, had they not felt the power and maintained the 
ascendency of this great truth, they never would have 
pursued such an illustrious course, nor achieved such 
noble deeds. It was this truth that entered with divine 
power into their souls; that gave vitality to their piety ; 
that made it not a matter of sentimentality, but of deep- 
seated, operative principle; that made them what they 
were, and led them to what they did. No religious theory, 
where this principle is not prominently maintained, will 
ever prepare or induce its abettors thus to act for the honor 
of God or the good of man. It will be found weak, and 
utterly inadequate to such noble deeds. Oh that we may 
so practically nurture this truth on earth as to sing with 
them in heaven, “ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever.” 

IV. The Puritans were distinguished by the fervor and 
power of their intercourse with God. 

An eminent writer,* who has little sympathy with many 
of their sentiments, has eloquently said, “The Puritans 
were men whose minds had derived a peculiar character 
from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eter- 
nal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing 
was too minute. ‘To know him, to serve him, to enjoy 
him, was with them the great end of existence. They 
rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which 
other sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on the 
intolerable brightness, and to commune with him face to 
face. Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial dis- 
tinctions. The difference between the greatest and mean- 
est of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with the 
boundless interval which separated the whole race from 
him on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiority but his favor; 
and confident of that favor, they despised all the accom- 
plishments and all the dignities of the world. If they 
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were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, 
they felt assured that they were recorded in the book of 
life. If their steps were not accompanied by a splendid 
train of menials, legions of ministering angels had charge 
over them. ‘Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands ; their diadems crowns of glory which should never 
fade away! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with [comparative] contempt: 
for they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious 
treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language,nobles 
by the right of an earlier creation, and priests by the im- 
position of a mightier hand. ‘The very meanest of them 
was a being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible impor- 
tance belonged—on whose slightest action the spirits of 
light and darkness looked with anxious interest—who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to 
enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven and 
earth should have passed away.—For his sake the Al- 
mighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the evan- 
gelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had been rescued 
by no common deliverer from the grasp of no common 
foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for 
him that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature had 
shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring God! 

“Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, — 
the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; 
the other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker ; but he set his foot 
on the neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, 
he prayed with groans and tears.—But when he took his 
seat in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these 
tempestuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible 
trace behind them.—The intensity of their feelings on 
one subject made them tranquil on every other.” 

Thus it was with the Pilgrims of New England. 
Their hearts were fervently allied to God. Having their 
souls penetrated with the power of divine truth, and bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost, they reposed solely and hear- 
tily on God. They were convinced that, with his bene- 
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diction, they should be directed, protected, and blessed. 
They lived as seeing him who is invisible ; and with his 
favor they knew that no evil could befall them, neither 
any harm come nigh their dwelling. Before any step 
was taken towards coming hither, they spent a day in 
holy fasting and prayer. On leaving Holland, they did 
the same, saying, “Let us seek of God aright way for 
us, and for our little ones, and for all our substance.” 

This is the spirit of the gospel. This will raise the 
individual above the anxieties, allurements, and flatteries 
of the world. This will give a moral elevation to his 
character and works, which will compel the commenda- 
tion of mankind, and make him the benefactor of his race. 
Men are wise when they thus live—wise for time and for 
eternity. A worldly disposition is a pernicious snare. 
Reliance on an arm of flesh is a curse. It ensures weak- 
ness, disappointment, and shame. But a heavenly tem- 
per, a vigorous reliance on God, a constant reference in 
all things to his favor—this is wisdom—this is strength— 
this is safety and abiding peace. This will give joy to 
our hearts, decision to our characters, a right direction to 
our steps, success to our labors, and prepare us to meet 
with firmness and holy composure all the events of time. 
Then, if trials await us, we shall be strong in the strength 
of God. If temptations assail us, we shall have an 
almighty refuge and friend. If foes afflict us, Jesus will 
be our stay and defence. And if death arrests us, that 
will be the door to everlasting bliss. Oh, my hearers, the 
cultivation of this heavenly intercourse will give a peer- 
less glory to our names, — 


‘Which shall new lustre boast, 
When monarch’s gems and victors’ wreaths 
Shall blend in common dust.” 


V. The Puritans were distinguished by their detesta- 
hes of all that was formal and showy in the service of 

od. 

In the half-reformed state of the English church, spe- 
cially during the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
James I., the bishops and priests were accustomed, in 
religious service, to use vestments and practise ceremonies 
which were decidedly popish in their origin, and strongly 
tended to formality and spiritual death. Alas, that there 
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should be in our day persons calling themselves Protest- 
ants, who love and advocate the use of these things, and 
are endeavoring to introduce them, specially in the Epis- 
copal Church of England. These vestments were of the 
most showy character. “The bishops, when preaching, 
were arrayed in apparel like a player on the stage. Their 
upper garment was a long scarlet chymere down to the 
foot, and under that a white linen socket, that covered 
their shoulders ; and upon their heads was a geometrical 
or four-squared cap.” Their appearance was any thing 
but humble witnesses of Christ, and preachers of his 
truth. In some of the churches, crosses, candles, and 
other popish practices, were continued. ‘To the use of all 
these things the Puritans were conscientiously opposed. 
Martyr, a distinguished Puritan, writing from the conti- 
nent to Dr. Sampson, said, “Of garments, as of holy 
things to be used in the ministry, seeing they represent 
the form of the mass, and be mere relics of popery, Mr. 
Bullinger judgeth that they should not be used, lest, by 
your example, the things which cause offence should be 
confirmed. I have been always against such kind of or- 
naments, because I saw a present danger lest you should 
be deprived from the office of preaching; and that perhaps 
there will be some hope that as altars and images are 
taken away, so likewise shall be taken away those shows 
of the mass, if you and others coming to be bishops will 
wholly apply your endeavors thereunto, which perhaps 
would not go forward, if any other should succeed in 
your place, who not only would not care to put away 
those relics, but would rather defend them, nourish them, 
and maintain them. I was the slower to persuade, that 
you should rather refuse a bishopric, than receive the 
use of those garments. I saw that offences of that kind 
must be utterly avoided ; therefore did I willingly yield 
to this opinion. Verily, where altars and images are pre- 
served, I aflirm, even as I have written in other letters, 
that ye must not minister. Look you to this, that you do 
not any thing against your conscience. When I was at 
Oxford, in the reign of king Edward, I would never use 
those white garments in the quire, although I was a 
canon. I saw a reason for my doing; therefore I counsel 
you to take good advice. I know that my example ought 
to be no just confirmation unto you; but that which 
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moved me, and perhaps may move you, is, that I should 
not do those things which my conscience alloweth not.” 
Many of the bishops, indeed, previous to their consecra- 
tion, viewed these vestments in no favorable light; but 
afterwards they defended them on the ground of expedi- 
ency. Notso the Puritans: they regarded them as sinful. 
They believed popery to be antichrist, and they could 
not wear his livery. They could have no fellowship with 
these unfruitful works of darkness. And they showed 
the sincerity of their scruples by leaving the high digni- 
ties and wealth of the church, which they might have 
enjoyed, to those who were more pliant and worldly. 
All they desired was liberty to preach the gospel in any 
decent clothing that might be prescribed, provided it were 
not repugnant to the spirit of religion. ‘This, however, 
they were not allowed to do. Unconditional submission 
and compliance were demanded of them. No concession 
could be granted. ‘They must obey, or suffer. In vain 
did they plead for forbearance—urge their religious scru- 
ples, and their loyalty. Neither the monarch nor the dig- 
nities of the church would hear. ‘Then came the reign 
of oppression and bigotry, when men of whom the world 
was not worthy, and with whom was found nearly all the 
piety that then existed in the country, were imprisoned, ex- 
iled, or butchered, because they conscientiously objected to 
certain rites and ceremonies, which seemed to them to 
involve erroneous opinions and doctrines. No charge of 
insubordination or disaffection could be brought against 
them; they were not found demanding honors or emolu- 
ments ; and yet they were persecuted as if they had been 
traitors and criminals of the darkest character.”” Sir Fran- 
cis Knollys, a member of Elizabeth’s privy council, and a 
man of eminent philanthropy and piety, feeling the injus- 
tice of this persecution, and its injury to the cause of reli- 
gion, wrote to the notorious Archbishop Whitgift, who 
was its prime mover, entreating its arrest. He said, 
‘Your grace’s wisdom and learning doth well know that, 
by natural corruption, we, her majesty’s subjects, are in 
general headily [or much] given to superstition and idola- 
try, which are the arms of the pope to draw us into his 
glittering kingdom of strong delusions, where, in his 
throne of majesty, he looketh disdainfully upon the de- 
spised flock of Christ in this world, that will not be 
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marked in the forehead, nor drink of the cup of that whore 
of Babylon, filled with all abominations. And since this 
mighty offending of God, and of her majesty, so full of 
treasonable practices, cannot be withstood, but by open- 
ing the mouths of preachers, zealous, and sound in doc- 
trine, although, as men, they have otherwise infirmities, 
as well in discretion as in difference of judgment concern- 
ing matters politic and things indifferent: Therefore I 
do presume again, as I have done aforetime, most humbly 
to beseech your grace to open the mouths of all zealous 
preachers that be sound in doctrine, howsoever otherwise 
they may refuse to subscribe to any tradition of man.” 

Here we have decisive testimony, from the highest au- 
thority, not only to the excellent moral character and re- 
ligious soundness of these Puritan reformers, but also to 
the correctness of their views respecting the tendency of 
those popish vestments and ceremonies, in the service of 
God, to formality and superstition. But were the entrea- 
ties of this right-minded nobleman regarded? Were the 
mouths of those Puritan preachers opened? No; their 
sufferings were continued with awful severity ; and they 
were faithful unto death in their opposition to these for- 
mal and injurious practices in the house of God. 

VI. The Puritans were characterized by zeal in preach- 
ing the gospel and diffusing religious knowledge. 

The state of things in England during their days, both 
in reference to education and religion, was deplorable in 
the extreme. ‘The people were ignorant. ‘The liberty of 
the press was disallowed. Elizabeth’s servants, the bish- 
ops, had the sovereign direction what books should and 
what should not be printed. “Boys were permitted, by 
dispensation, to have livings ; unqualified men were pro- 
moted, and some allowed to have too many benefices.” 
Consequently there was no way of enlightening or con- 
verting the people, but by the employment of private 
printing-presses and public preaching of the truth. 'The 
former the Puritans to a considerable extent employed ; 
but the latter, as long as they possibly could, they spe- 
cially used. This they extensively diffused, and found it 
of effectual benefit. Sir James Mackintosh said, “ It had 
become a practice for the ministers of a district to hold 
meetings in the church of a large town, which received 
the name of lectures, from being expositions of passages of 
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Scripture ; of prophesyings, in the original sense of that 
word, in which it denoted speaking in public; of exer- 
cises, because they gave the young preachers the habit of 
speaking with ease, clearness, and order. Hence also 
they were obliged to prepare themselves, by adequate 
study, for the discussion of the meaning of difficult pas- 
sages in the presence of very numerous audiences. In no 
long time, laymen began to take a part; the hierarchy 
was questioned; and doctrines deemed heretical were 
heard.” The pulpit was fast becoming the place for dis- 
cussion and freedom of rebuke. Consequently the ruling 
powers resolved this privilege should be suppressed. 
Elizabeth determined to bring back the liberty of preach- 
ing more nearly that to which it was confined in popish 
times. She had a book of homilies composed, in order 
that it might be substituted by the clergy for composi- 
tions of their own. And subsequently, by the act of uni- 
formity, she closed the mouths of all who would not sub- 
scribe the articles imposed. 

But the Puritans were not to be deterred by proscrip- 
tion, nor even trials, from this privilege and means of use- 
fulness. Dr. Arnold said, ‘‘As men to whom religious 
questions were a great reality, and a matter of the deepest 
personal interest, they were in the highest degree impa- 
tient of all which seemed to them formalism. 'They con- 
ceived that, amid the prevailing ignorance and indiffer- 
ence on religious matters, a liturgical service was of much 
less. consequence than a stirring preaching of the gospel. 
They complained therefore of the evil of an unpreaching 
ministry ; for the mass of the clergy were so ignorant that 
they were unable, or could not be trusted, to preach, and 
the homilies had been set forth by authority to remedy as 
far as might be this defect. The Puritans said the liturgy 
might become a mere form, both in the minister and in the 
congregation, if it were not accompanied by an effective 
preaching. 'The minister, in their view, was not to be 
the mere instrument of the church services, but to be use- 
ful to the people by his own personal gifts. An ignorant 
or utterly vicious man might read a form prescribed by 
others. ‘They wanted a man who should believe, and 
must therefore speak, not the words of others, but those 
of his own convictions and affections.” How strictly 
these views correspond with sound philosophy and reli- 
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gious truth! What a tribute is the prevailing sentiment 
and practice even in the Episcopal Church of England to 
their correctness! How would its members even regard 
the abandonment of this edifying part of religious wor- 
ship? 

These views the Pilgrims brought to these western 
shores. In the Fundamentals prefixed to the laws of 
New Plymouth, and printed in 1672, we read: “ The 
great and known end of the first comers, in the year of 
our Lord 1620, leaving their dear native country, and all 
that was dear to them there, transporting themselves over 
the vast ocean into this remote waste wilderness, and 
therein willingly conflicting with dangers, losses, hard- 
ships, and distresses, sore and not a few, was, that without 
offence, they under the protection of their native prince, 
together with the enlargement of his majesty’s dominions, 
might, with the liberty of a good conscience, enjoy the 
pure, scriptural worship of God without the mixture of 
human inventions and impositions, and that their children 
after them might walk in the holy ways of the Lord.” 

But I need not refer to their written expressions, for 
their actions speak more loudly than their words. Why 
did they bring with them learned and godly teachers ? 
why were they so eager to enjoy the ordinances of the 
gospel? why so zealous in establishing the institutions 
of religion? why so ready to support and extend these 
institutions ? why were they so anxious to diffuse the 
blessings of education? why did they so early establish 
district schools and a university ? and why so cheer- 
fully contribute, from stinted means, for their support ? 
Tell me, what mean our various privileges and blessings ? 
why are our school-houses, our academies, our colleges 
and churches, so numerous and convenient? why is 
our system of education so general and perfect? why 
is it so extensively prized, sustained, and improved? 
why are our laws so equal and secure? why is the min- 
istry of the gospel so generally valued? why are its 
preachers so esteemed and sustained? why is the gospel 
so fully, so extensively and ably proclaimed? why does 
New England, and especially Massachusetts, sustain such 
an elevated position in the estimation of surrounding 
States and the whole of Christendom? and why are the 
inhabitants of the United States influencing so extensively 
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both the political and religious sentiments of other na- 
tions? What is the reason for these things? Is it her 
favored natural position? is it her navy? her military 
prowess? her splendid temples, or her antiquity? Ono! 
It is her illustrious ancestry, with the principles they 
inculcated, and the institutions they established. It is 
her lawful freedom of thought and expression. It is her 
civil rights, intelligence, and above all her religion. 
These are the sources, under God, of her glory and joy; 
and in cultivating the dispositions and principles of the 
Pilgrims will she find her security and greatness. God 
grant that this may be vigorously done. 

VII. The Puritans were distinguished for their sacred 
observance of the Sabbath, and desire to promote the 
kingdom of Christ. 

Their regard to the Sabbath was not the result of habit, 
of education, nor restraint, but of deep-seated, operative 
principle. It influenced their decisious, controlled their 
actions, and prompted their vigorous zeal for the extension 
of its observance. ‘They had,” says an English histo- 
rian who was somewhat prejudiced against them, “ been 
gradually converting the Lord’s day into a gloomy, sullen 
day of hearing sermons, and shunning all innocent recrea- 
tions. And this they would have forced on all, whatever 
their opinions might be. The Catholics naturally took 
occasion to censure the reformed religion for this gloom 
and morosity ; and James I., with his clerical advisers, 
thinking differently from the Puritans on the subject, a 
proclamation was issued, forbidding any one to prevent 
the people from having, after divine service, dancing, 
archery, leaping, vaulting, and other manly harmless rec- 
reations ; as also may-poles, may-games, whitsun-ales, and 
morris dances.” ‘The Book of Sports, as it was called, 
was also ordered to be read out in the churches. This 
authorjzed profanation of the Sabbath shows the low state 
of moral and religious feeling in England at that time. 
The welfare of souls and the honor of God was almost 
entirely disregarded. 'The command to preach the gospel 
to every creature was by the ruling party totally diso- 
beyed. In Holland, the religious feeling was somewhat 
better, still great laxness prevailed. Notwithstanding, the 
Puritans witnessed for the truth. They desired to obey 
and honor Jesus; and amidst all their trials they sought 
the diffusion of his word. 
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Finding, after years of suffering and effort, they could 
do little, either in England or Holland, in promoting 
piety, some of them prayerfully resolved to emigrate 
hither. And it is deeply interesting to read, in their own 
works, the reasons for this step. Gov. Winslow said, 
*‘ Considering, amongst many other inconveniences, how 
little we did, or were like to do, to the Dutch, in reform- 
ing the Sabbath, how unable there to give such education 
to our children as we ourselves had received, &c., we 
conceived, if God would be pleased to discover some 
place unto us, (though in America,) and give us so much 
favor with the king and state of England as to have their 
protection there, where we might enjoy the like liberty, 
and where, the Lord favoring our endeavors by his bles- 
sing, we might exemplarily show to our countrymen, by 
our example, no less burdened than ourselves, where they 
might live and comfortably subsist, and enjoy the like 
liberties with us, being freed from anti-christian bondage, 
keep their names and nation ; and not only be a means to 
enlarge the dominions of our state, but the church of 
Christ also, if the Lord have a people amongst the natives 
whither he should bring us.” 

Nothing indicates more certainly their integrity and 
obedience to God than their regard to the Sabbath on 
their arrival here. ‘Though time was precious, though 
the season was advancing, though their companions were 
left in suspense, still the pioneers of the Pilgrims halted 
in their search, and sacredly observed the Sabath day. 

And they taught their children to do the same. ‘They 
zealously enforced it both by precept and example. And 
why is it that the Sabbath is so much more reverenced 
here than in South America? than in France, in Italy, 
and Spain? Why is the public sentiment on this point 
so far correct? and why are we to so great an extent a 
Sabbath-keeping people? O, my hearers, it is im a high 
degree owing to the illustrious examples of these honored 
men. 

But little less were they distinguished by a desire to 
diffuse the knowledge of Christ. This, in fact, entered 
into all their plans and labors. It was the main-spring of 
their action. They dwelt on it with fond delight. Mod- 
ern missionary efforts did not entirely originate with 
Carey, Fuller, and Bogue, in England; nor with Mills and 
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Parsons here. ‘They deserve, and shall have, the honor 
of extending the views and arousing a sleeping church to 
action in this glorious work, but its origin dates farther 
back ; and it is with the Puritans and Pilgrims, whose 
names and labors we revere. It was the result of their 
biblical principles and piety. Among them were the 
apostolic Eliot and Mayhew. From them sprang the 
pious and self-sacrificing Brainerd,—men whose hearts 
burned with deep compassionating love, and whose labors 
were blessed to multitudes of souls. They evinced an 
indifference to fatigue and suffering, and a zeal in the 
extension of the gospel, that God manifestly approved, 
and that must ever compel the admiration of men. Their 
place will ever be in the first rank of Christian evan- 
gelists. 

This was no less a prominent than general characteris- 
tic of the Pilgrims. Mr. Cushman, in his letter to them, 
said, “‘ And you, my loving friends, the adventurers to this 
plantation, as your care has been, first, to settle religion 
here, before either profit or popularity, so I pray you to 
goon to do much more, and be careful to send godly 
men, though they want some of that worldly policy which 
this world hath in her generation; and so, though you 
lose, the Lord shall gain. I rejoice greatly in your free 
and ready minds to your powers, yea, and beyond your 
powers, to further this work, that you thus honor God 
with your riches; and I trust you shall be repaid again 
double and treble in this world; yea, and the memory of 
this action shall never die.” 

Is there a disposition among us to spread the gospel of 
Christ? Have some of our beloved brethren gone to the 
remotest parts of the earth to publish salvation through 
the cross of Jesus? Are we now enjoying the reflex ad- 
vantages of this work ; and are we honored and blessed 
in consequence, by those we have never seen? Let it 
never be forgotten, that we, under God, are for these 
indebted to the principles and examples of our honored 
Puritan ancestry. 

VII. The Puritans were characterized by a readiness 
to suffer in the attainment of their rights and these scrip- 
tural ends. 

Of this there cannot be a doubt. Their whole history 
declares it. They met, with no ordinary courage, the 
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horrors of the high commission, with the various trials it 
imposed, and the odium that was heaped upon them. 
Think of the calm and holy fortitude with which Rogers 
and Hooper, the first Puritan martyrs, advanced to the 
stake. How they gloried in their principles, and tri- 
umphed in their death! Think how their contempora- 
ries resisted the dignities and wealth of the English 
church, and endured privation, expatriation, and bonds, 
rather than deny the faith of Jesus Christ! Think of the 
sufferings of the venerable Robinson and his associates in 
leaving England, while residing in Holland, and on ar- 
riving here, with the trials that for years subsequently 
they endured! And yet all these they cheerfully and 
manfully met. In their reasons for emigrating hither 
they said, “‘As for such as object the tediousness of the 
voyage thither, the danger of pirates’ robbery, of the sav- 
ages’ treachery, &c.,—these are but lons in the way; 
and it were well for such men if they were in heaven. 
For who can show them a place in this world, where 
iniquity shall not compass them at the heels, and where 
they shall have a day without grief, or a lease of life for a 
moment? And who can tell, but God, what dangers may 
le at our doors, even in our native country, or what plots 
may be abroad, or when God may cause our sun to go 
down at noonday, and in the midst of our peace and secu- 
rity, lay upon us some lasting scourge, for our so long 
neglect and contempt of his most glorious gospel?” What 
decision and expansiveness of view! what a readiness to 
suffer for the truth! and what a realization of the pres- 
ence and protecting care of God! Their principles had 
weaned them from the world. Their spirit was that of 
self-denial, of heroic endurance, of steadfast devotion to 
God. And let it be ours. Let us nurture and extend it. 
Let us abhor all sinful compromise. Let us prefer suffer- 
ing to sin. This is what we need. This will prepare us 
for the forthcoming conflict between religious formality 
and principle—between lifeless ceremonies and a living 
iety. 

3 Thank God, the spirit of the Pilgrims has not yet en- 
tirely fled. It still survives. It is nurtured in myriads of 
hearts. It will still animate their children, and will live 
for generations yet to come. It is the kind presiding 
genius of this land. It throws a halo of glory around 
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these scenes, that should prompt us to emulate their vir- 
tues and pursue their course. ‘These are the men to 
whom New England owes her religion, with all the bles- 
sings, social, civil, and literary, that follow in its train. 
These are the venerable men whose blood still flows in 
our veins, and into whose inheritance we have entered. 
Peace to their silent shades! fragrant as the breath of 
morning be their memory! The winds of two centuries 
have swept over their graves. The effacing hand of time 
has well nigh worn away the perishable monuments which 
may mark the spot where sleeps their time-honored dust. 
But they still live: they live in the immortal principles 
which they taught—in the enduring institutions which they 
established. They live in the remembrance of a grateful 
posterity ; and they will live on through all time in the 
gratitude of unborn generations, who, in long succession, 
shall rise up and call them blessed. And shall we, ‘who 
keep the graves, and bear the names, and boast the blood,’ 
of these men, disown their church, or cast out as evil and 
revile their religion? No. By the memory of these 
noble men; by their holy lives; by their heavenly princi- 
ples, their sacred institutions ; by the sustaining strength 
which they themselves are still giving to our own free- 
dom, and to the great cause of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the earth,—let us never give up the religion of 
our forefathers—no, never, never.” 
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DISCOURSE. 


Venerable Fathers and Beloved Brethren 
in our Lord Jesus Christ: 


I conress to you, that in view of my appearance 
before you to conduct your meditations, by your 
own appointment, I have felt myself much at a loss 
in the selection of a suitable theme. 

So many years have transpired since this annual 
service was begun, and so many and _ such able 
pens have been employed, that it seemed to me that 
every aspect in which our great work could be, has 
been presented, and that I could hope to say 
nothing which would attract by its novelty or its 
peculiarity. But I have been rebuked by the re- 
flection that this most blessed work never loses its 
freshness; that what has interested will still in- 
terest; what has commanded the heart will still 
command it, though often called up. This is the 
peculiarity of God’s plans and works ; while man’s 
inventions become monotonous and fail in their 
hold on the mind. 


A, 


In my dilemma J have taken counsel of the occa- 
sion, and asked myself why this solemn convocation, 
why this gathering of Christian brethren from 
every part of this land? Is it to learn ‘some new 
thing,” like the ancient Athenians? Is it not to 
have our minds and hearts refreshed by mingling in 
meditation on the characteristics of our work? Is 
it not to contemplate the progress of that work, and 
thank God and set out with new courage ? If this 
be so, I feel that one great point will be gained, if 
we may take our places at our Master’s feet and 
learn of Him; and this I would seek in this exer- 
cise. 

Let us transfer ourselves mentally to the scene 
depicted in the fifth of Matthew. We behold there 
our dear Lord in the midst of an intensely interest- 
ing throng, removed from all the exciting circum- 
stances of the world. It was a mountain sanctuary, 
the broad expanse of heaven the canopy. He 
developes clearly and beautifully the spirit which he 
would have his disciples cultivate ; he clears away 
the false interpretations of the divine law which had 
debased the people; he leads them into just views 
of the practical course his system required; he 
teaches them duty and devotion; what a scene! 
The Master inducting his chosen ones into the mode 
in which they should approach the throne of the 
heavenly grace, and what subjects should occupy 
the mind and the heart! It is there, our object as 
men laboring that truth and righteousness may fill 
the earth, has a special and prominent place. Thus 
shalt thou pray, “Thy kingdom come.” Oh, I 
would that we could here for a moment lose all 
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thought of official relations, and realize the simplici- 
ty and sublimity of that scene, and, taking part 
with that assembly as learners, bring every circum- 
stance strongly home to our own hearts. This is 
the theme which our Great Teacher gives for our 
meditations— 


THY KINGDOM COME. — Marr. vi. 10. 


And may His Holy Spirit aid us, while we bring 
ourselves to the contemplation of what is here in- 
volved. 


My Brethren, you will observe, 

J. That our object as a missionary association, 
seeking to establish the kingdom of righteousness, is 
commended by the highest authority in the church 
of God. He who speaks is the Head over all 
things to the church, who has all power given unto 
him in heaven and upon earth. 

To the inquiry what kingdom is intended by this 
petition, we can be at no loss for an answer. ‘Two 
kingdoms in general are spoken of in the word of 
God, viz: his providential kingdom or his sove- 
reignty, and his kingdom of grace. Of the former 
it is to be remarked it is universal. Ever since there 
has been a world or a created being, this kingdom 
was “come.” Universal, unlimited dominion, su- 
preme sovereignty, belong necessarily to God. And 
though many of his intelligent creatures neither ac- 
knowledge nor know him as their God, over all, his 
might and his goodness are constantly exercised. 
Of this it is said, ‘‘ His kingdom ruleth over all.” 
He is Lord of lords, and King of kings—the King 
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of the nations of the earth. All wait upon bim 
and receive the daily supply for their wants. ‘In 
him we live, move, and have our being.” 

There is another kingdom spoken of in the sacred 
word—one not yet fully come, and that is the gos- 
pel kingdom, or the kingdom of grace. Of this it 
was prophesied by Daniel, five centuries before 
Christ, ‘‘ And in the days of these kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never 
be destroyed, and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” 
A careful comparison of the portions of the chapter, 
preceding this verse, proves indubitably that the 
kingdom of the Messiah, or the gospel kingdom, is 
the one contemplated by Daniel. ‘The prevailing 
opinion in the time of our Lord was, that a mighty 
kingdom was to be setup. Hence the inquiry of the 
Pharisees (Luke 17:20) “when the kingdom of 
God shall come.”’? With this our Lord’s mind was 
naturally filled, and as naturally he commended it to 
the affections and devotions of his disciples. Havy- 
ing given a distinct place to this in his first recorded 
discourse, he made it the subject of charge in closing 
his ministry on earth. That command, “ Preach 
the gospel to every creature,” bequeaths to the 
church the same object. 

And what do we seek, but to take up the work 
as left by those who have gone before, and carry 
the Scriptures to every benighted, revolted heart ; 
to convey the message of mercy to the lost wan- 
derer; apply the balm of Gilead to the stricken 
soul; recover the rebel and bring him as an humble 
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devotee at the feet of the God of heaven ; seeking 
that the kingdom of grace may fully and trium- 
phantly come to all and over all? Does our Lord 
commend this work? We can ask no higher war- 
rant. We know we are right. Our work is taken 
altogether from the category of theories and specu- 
lations, and ranges with solemn realities which bear 
the impress divine. , 

Most comforting, blessed conclusion! If our 
hearts at any time hesitate, this will re-nerve them. 
If our brethren become affected by unbelieving ap- 
prehensions, this is the key to remove every diffi- 
culty and rally their energy anew. What more 
potent than the consideration, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 7Tis our 
Father’s work we do, our Father’s will we obey. 
There are times when it is especially proper to 
dwell on this. One of these is, when results are’ 
reached so slowly, and then are so stinted, that the 
benefactions of the church seem almost as com- 
mitted to the deep. ‘Then, to refer to this starting 
principle—‘ It is God’s work ; we are right ”—set- 
tles all the discouragements and difficulties of appear- 
ances, and rallies the wasting energies. Another 
season is, that when the sympathizing heart con- 
templates the sacrifices and trials of the convert 
from heathenism, and reasons, ‘ Why place the un- 
happy creature in situations of such danger? Do 
we well to disturb him’? Do we well to call him to 
the adoption of what will almost necessarily provoke 
suffering and entail sorrow upon his life?’ With 
all other views and considerations, this comes in, 
to quiet the sympathetic questioner, ‘This work is 
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of God; it is commended to us by him who was all 
tenderness and love.’ 

Yes, its application goes beyond this. The 
enemy sneers and calls us enthusiasts and ranks our 
work with the crusades, as an effort after notoriety 
and excitement. He sneeringly tells us, the clergy 
must have something to occupy the imaginations 
of their supporters, some schemes or theories about 
which feeling and eloquent appeals may be made, 
and by which they may secure their hold on the un- 
thinking. The question is, ‘Whom shall we regard, 
God or man?’ Have we God’s warrant, it matters 
not how the world sneer; the work will prove itself 
to be the work of God, and it may be that passage 
shall find its verification in our day, ‘ Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish.” 

Oh, that we could feel always the full force of 
the divine authority under which we act. Difficul- 
ties will arise. Men of Sanballat’s spirit will be 
found, who will, by every stratagem, and even under 
the pleasing guise of friendship, seek to retard the 
work. We need to feel accordingly, as the ancient 
servant of God did, “I am engaged in too great a 
work ; I cannot come. down to you.” Ah, how well 
would it have been, had we always realized under 
whom we were engaged? Are we not reminded 
here of our failings. Has the divine authority in 
this matter been so fully before our minds as it 
should have been? Have we not too much regard- 
ed this as an affair of men? Have we not failed, 
as we looked up, to lose all thought of human agen- 
cies and organizations? If there is one thought 
which, before all others, should be present with, and 
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press heavily on the mind, and one of especially 
sustaining power, it is this—our work is commend-= 
ed by the highest authority redeemed creatures 
know. 


II. You will observe, that this object, commend- 
ed by our Lord, is one of vast moment. 

The first thing which should call out our anxiety, 
is our own personal interest in the precious blood of 
the Lamb. The concern of one’s own salvation is: 
of incalculable moment. And all the circumstances 
and considerations which give it importance, give 
character and importance to the object before us. 
Yes, they are multiplied as many fold as the persons 
are numerous whom we seek to benefit. The field 
is the world, with its ten hundred millions of im- 
mortal beings, whose interests for two worlds are 
involved. Our arithmetic fails in its attempts to 
give a just estimate of one soul; how much more that 
multiplied into ten hundred millions. Sitting at the 
feet of such a Master, we expect naught but mat- 
ters of most weighty character to fall from his lips. 

My brethren, must we not attach something to 
the place which our Lord has assigned this subject. 
We call this our model prayer. Its order means 
something. It is framed on the same principle with 
the law of the ten commands, embracing first what 
relates to Deity, as first in order and importance. 
Here stands second in order, and in close connection 
with kindred petitions, éhzs, involving our great 
missionary aim. And how is the glory of the 
Highest, that chief end of rational being, concerned 


in this enterprise? Its success is the setting up 
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of rightful, divine authority in the hearts of men. 
Ever since the fall, a usurper, himself the arch- 
transgressor, has had control. The hand of the true 
God was every where, around men and on them, 
and with them, opening the channels of every com- 
fort, bestowing the bounty of his goodness in divine 
exuberance ; yet they knew him not, and of course 
acknowledged him not, but gave his glory to an- 
other, whose yoke they wore, and who led them 
‘captive at his will.” 

This yoke should be broken; and only as it is 
broken, are immortal beings recovered to their true 
position, and is the harmony of the moral universe 
restored ; thus only is the rightful authority of Him 
who should have all hearts, exalted to its true place; 
and will Jehovah receive that revenue of glory 
which is his due. To accomplish this, is an aim 
worthy the intelligences above, while it is that 
which cur Lord places here in the foreground to 
command our hearts. 

And in its results, how glorious does Jehovah ap- 
pear, while man is made unspeakably blessed ? Let 
this kingdom come, and the heralds of the cross shall 
have unfurled the banner of the Lamb on every 
high place, and streaming from a thousand centres, 
the light of salvation shall irradiate every dark point. 
Truth shall have triumphed over error, holiness over 
sin, joy supplanted sorrow and sadness. Lisping 
infancy shall bring its early sacrifice, sprightly youth 
join its hosannas, the strength of manhood bow itself 
in adoration, while old age shall bless God and de- 
part in peace. Let it come, and then he who bled 
on Calvary, and whose success up to this time is in 
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sad contrast with the merit of his sacrifice, shall see 
of the travail of his soul in having the harvest of a 
world gathered to his fear, and having every knee 
bow and every tongue confess he is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. Let the kingdom come, 
and then mercy shall reign over a universe of guilty, 
helpless and wretched immortal beings. In the 
case of a single sinner, how does that word, ‘Go 
in peace, your sins are forgiven you,” chase away . 
a thousand fears, dispel the deepest gloom, and ease 
the aching heart! how it illumines with hope, how 
it animates with joy! What an era, when every de- 
jected mind shall know its blessed influence, and 
every bleeding bosom be staunched by its balm, and 
throughout the broad earth mercy, mercy shall 
reign! Let the kingdom come, and righteousness 
shall fill the earth. ‘Too long have men groaned 
under the dominion of iniquity in its various forms, 
Unjust lording of man over his fellow, the triumph 
of money and rank over right and principle, corrup- 
tion, falsehood and imposture have had an influence 
most detrimental to human interests. What can be 
conceived more delightful than an era of principle ; 
when every bosom, in every department of human 
society, shall know none but righteous feelings ; 
when unbending integrity shall distinguish every 
member ; when selfishness shall give place to that 
love which takes every man to its bosom as a 
brother, and the only rivalry shall be a rivalry in 
virtue ! 

Let the kingdom come ; and, as its principles are 
at utter variance with every malevolent feeling, 
there shall be no more envy, nor disquiet, nor tur- 
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moil. Our world shall be no more harassed with 
the iron sceptre of the despot. No Genghis Khan, 
nor Tamerlane, nor royal, nor imperial murderers 
shall send their millions to an untimely grave. The 
spears shall be beaten into pruning hooks, and the 
swords into plough shares, and nations shall learn 
war no more. Let the kingdom come, and all are 
happy. The individual is happy, the family is hap- 
py, society is happy, and the world is happy. How 
glorious this series of results to Him who planned 
the scheme of mercy ; who in the counsels of eter- 
nity had thoughts of mercy and purposes of peace ; 
who has spread out his plans of good on the sacred 
page, and thus fulfills every promise on which the 
fathers trusted, and especially redeems the pledge 
given to the Messiah, ‘I will give thee the heathen 
for thy inheritance and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.” 

Compare this with any other enterprise in which 
men have embarked their energies and have lavished 
their treasures. Compare it with all those which 
have so yoked national prowess to the car of war, 
‘and how large and glorious it looms!—God glori- 
fied and our race happy !—it exceeds all beside. 

The appeal of our enterprise is to all of the man 
and all of the Christian in us; the development of 
heart to which it leads brings it into closer union 
with, while it secures greater likeness to the great 
source of all excellence. Well did our Lord place 
so high in the pleas of the devotional spirit this— 
Thy kingdom come. Can we well rate it too highly ? 
Do we err in regarding it as comprehensive of all 
good ? 
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You will remark again, 

III. This object of such vast moment is com- 
mended as one of common interest. What an inter- 
esting position that of our Lord in the historic picture 
before us! What is he? The mere philosopher, the 
head of some new school, propounding the theories 
by which he hopes to astonish the world? No. But 
the endeared friend, in the midst of the circle whose 
warmest affections cluster around him; the father 
in the midst of his beloved family circle, addressing 
them as having common interests, common duties, 
common aims. A common object carries them to 
the mercy seat ; a common appellation is addressed 
to the glorious One to whom they look: Our Lord 
makes no distinctions, he marks no differences. 
The “our,” and the ‘“us,” bring into beautiful 
unity before the throne all claiming to be disciples, 
however differing in the adventitious circumstances 
of the world. Thus “ Thy kingdom come” is as 
directly and decidedly each one’s, as “* Our Father 
which art in heaven ;” in other words, the coming 
of this kingdom is the great affair of the Christian 
family. 

I do not see how we can draw any other conclu- 
sion. This is not our work as ministers ; much as 
we may love it and cherish it and labor for it, it is 
not ours alone. One of the mistakes into which 
many seem to fall is, that the responsibility here 
rests specifically, if not entirely, on the ministry. 
Their share of interest is and should be large, but it 
can by no means be exclusive. We cannot lose sight 
of the family idea in this band of Christian brother- 
hood. The manner in which some shake off respon- 
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sibility and leave the ministry alone, indicates an 
entirely wrong view of the place the officer occu- 
pies. The ministry is a merciful office, growing 
out of the infirmities of men; it is a monitorial 
agency. Its duty is explanation, appeal, expostula- 
tion, counsel, reminiscence. It is the mere helper. 
It necessarily involves the idea of other interest in 
addition to its own. 

Nor is this work, of interest only to missionaries. 
Devoted men, they plead to an absorbing feeling 
here, but we can allow them nothing of primary 
right beyond other members of our family. ‘Their 
form of duty grows out of the necessities of the 
case. Yonder on our borders and beyond the ocean 
are the hundreds of millions among whom it is 
desirable this kingdom should come. But how 
shall they hear of it? How shall they understand 
and feel its claims, unless some one shall be its 
messenger to them? The inquiry is, “who will go 
for us, whom shall we send?” ‘The missionary 
steps out to the foreground and responds, ‘“ Here 
am I, send me.” Not that the missionary band 
have any more duty than any other member of the 
family circle, but they will be the agents in one 
form of duty required. We cannot accordingly fold 
our arms and talk admiringly of the devotion of this 
agent and say, ‘Oh! the kingdom will come, the 
missionary is in the field.’ Strictly, in the spirit of 
this prayer, an interest as deep and absorbing as 
that felt by him should be felt and cherished by 
every one who prays, ** Our Father—hallowed be 
thy name—thy kingdom come.” 
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Nor is this again, the burden of a few zealous 
hearts gathering in little clusters among the churches. 
It is a burden put on every Christian heart by out 
divine Teacher. We have been wrong, sadly wrong 
on this pomt. The number in our churches is small, 
of those who entertain a deep and lively interest here. 
A mere handful in each church—perhaps composed 
of Christian sisters and few beside—or some master 
spirits in a missionary association lead the way and do 
the work. Contributions have come from various 
sources, very promiscuous indeed—but they have 
come in many a case, as of course, or because a spe- 
cial call was made. As for living, heartfelt interest, 
such interest as sends up the prayer which moves the 
arm of a gracious omnipotence, where do you find it P 
Alas! with five of a hundred of the nominal members 
of the Christian household! Why must constant 
appeals be made? why special agencies traversing 
the field without cessation, if the true feeling is 
cherished. Why the deficiency in the means of this 
Board, if the church feels right ? 

Far be it from me to utter one word unjustly dis- 
paraging to the church in general. [| cannot bring 
myself to think I do so, when giving this as fact. The 
church has not waked up—she has not begun to feel 
the interest called for and which she must feel if she 
becomes what the Great Head intended she should 
be—a missionary family—by giving such a model 
prayer. There must be the feeling of a common 
interest if we ever offer this petition aright. There 
is no one in the whole Christian circle, high or 
low, official or not, rich or poor, exempt here. 
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Oh, how can any be listless! How can any one 
be unmoved, when an object of such vast mo- 
ment is presented! If there be anything which 
can touch the inner man, anything which can break 
up the fountain of the soul’s sympathies, it is here, 
and it is brought home directly by the Lord Jesus 
Christ to every one’s bosom. Oh, where is the 
evidence of having laid our hearts on his altar, or 
of our breathing his spirit; where the consistency 
of our professions, or the integrity of our Christian 
character, if all our interest, or most of it, is given 
to that which is personal in this prayer; while that 
which first filled the heart of the Master, is regarded 
with comparative indifference? Let each of us, 
my dear brethren, in proportion as others may be 
remiss here, for himself cultivate a growing and 
controlling interest in this great work. 


We cannot but remark again, 

IV. That our Lord, by the very form in which 
he has put this matter, has made it the duty of each 
one to labor that this great object shall be accom- 
plished. 

No one will doubt a moment that this work, had 
God so pleased, might have been performed by the 
much shorter process of a special miracle. He who 
spake, and it was done, who said, Let there be 
light, and light was, could have scattered the light of 
life in ways we cannot conceive of, and established 
his kingdom in the hearts of all men. But he has 
been pleased to bring this matter under the control 
of the great principles on which he manages the 
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world. Miracles have had their place, but his pre- 
vailing government is one of means. And we can- 
not but regard this as both wise and gracious in 
reference to this petition. It calls out and strength- 
ens the very graces which more especially assimilate 
to himself, those whose cultivation ministers most 
to the happiness of the Christian here, and prepares 
for that which is to follow in the world to come. It 
is a positive blessing to them to call them to labor. 
But can there be any mistake about their active co- 
operation with him’ We think not. Can any 
mind for a moment think that all here is mere cere- 
monial? He must indeed have a low estimate of 
the Master, who only esteems him as here suggest- 
ing a mere form involving no feeling, no action, no 
corresponding conduct. 

Is not the principle perfectly clear, that @ man ts 
committed to that for which he prays? Is not this, 
the principle of this prayer, applicable throughout ? 
- All grant that when we are taught to pray for our 
daily bread, we are not to expect a miracle to be 
performed, while we utter the prayer and sit in- 
actively down. We all understand this petition as 
referring to a blessing on our lawful endeavors, to 
which we own ourselves bound as a means of ob- 
taining the object of our desire. This is so plain, 
we are all ready to reprove one who may talk of 
throwing himself on Providence, while he does 
nothing for himself. There is no drawing distinc- 
tions here ; we cannot thus reason concerning one 
part and not of another. The principle is the 
same ; we bind ourselves, by the fact of praying, to 
every means of securing what we pray for. 
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Three questions here offer, if this be correct. 

Who shall labor P 

To what extent ? 

In what way ? 

These are most important questions. Who ts 
bound to labor that the Kingdom may come? The 
simple answer is, he that is bound to pray that it 
may come. And whois he? He that should pray, 
‘Give us this day,” &c., “Forgive,” &c. Every 
Christian, every man, that should do the one, is 
bound to do the other. They stand and fall together. 
Just as decidedly as every man is bound to pursue a 
lawful avocation for his livelihood, so is he bound to 
proper measures for the other petition. How far shall 
a man labor or to what extent? Precisely as in the 
other case, he is bound to employ fairly and honest- 
ly, to the utmost, every lawful and appointed means. 
And this must be his daily employment, to continue 
as long as he needs to pray for daily bread, or for 
God to secure his daily sustenance. ‘These two 
must ever be taken together; for on successfully 
laboring for one depends the ability of laboring for 
the other. 

Is it inquired in what way a person shall labor ? 
The Scriptures inform us, when they refer to the 
instrumentality which is to bring about the triumph 
of Christ. The Truth is the great means of con- 
verting the soul. It is mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds. This must be 
brought to bear on the minds of all men, in order to 
its triumph over all. He who taught us to pray, 
Thy kingdom come,” has ordained, as the law of 
his church, that this truth shall be preached to every 
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creature. Speaking thus, as the legislator of his 
Church, he has made obedience to it a part of 
Christian morality. According to this view, every 
Christian, as a part of the church, has a share in 
the responsibility, and must either go himself, or 
send or support some one who will go in his behalf 
to spread it abroad ; that is, he must be a missionary 
or send out and sustain him. The work must be 
done by the Church, and it involves, in the circum- 
stances of the case, various forms of labor. There 
are languages to be acquired; the word of God is to 
be rendered into the tongues of those who are to be 
benefited by it. Many must go to them for these: 
purposes, and life must be devoted to them. Now 
all cannot go; but there can be, while there is a 
common responsibility, a division of labor. Many 
may take the responsibility of the work abroad ; but 
then on those who tarry at home rests the inaliena- 
ble obligation to sustain those that go. ‘They can 
only contemplate them in the light of persons doing, 
-at very great sacrifice, a work which they must 
otherwise do themselves. ‘To sustain, by pecuniary 
support, him who labors in the foreign field, loses thus 
the form of a charity and takes that of an obliga- 
tion; and this is as extensive, be it borne im mind, 
as the duty to pray this petition. 

All this is at variance with the view many take ; 
but it is, in my judgment, the only true one. The 
missionary enterprise is assigned too low a place, 
when it is made only a graceful appendage of 
Christianity, or the means of calling out some scenic 
display of sympathy. It is made by the circum- 
stances of the human family, or by the condition of 
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the field to be cultivated—integral to Christian or- 
ganization. By the will of the Master, a vast work 
is to be done. It is spread over the world’s surface ; 
and it is his will that every one who goes to the 
‘“‘ throne of the heavenly grace,” shall take an ear- 
nest, active part in its accomplishment. Our devo- 
tion loses its proper character, if this is not carried 
out. Just as recreant to duty as any one would be, 
and as certainly inviting refusal at. the hands of 
God, if he prayed for daily bread and labored not 
for it, orin other words used not the means to obtain 
it; so is a man recreant to duty who prays, ‘ Thy 
‘kingdom come,’ and does not strenuously put forth 
every effort to secure its coming. Yes, as the man 
dishonors God and the mercy seat, who prays, ‘ Give 
us our bread day by day,’ and does nothing ; so is he 
guilty who prays, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ and leaves 
the work to other people. It is gross trifling ; it is 
insulting God; it is trampling under foot the great 
principle of his government, using the instrumen- 
tality of men in answering their prayers, for any to- 
pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ and fold his arms in in- 
difference. He must do something ; and the measure 
of what he does, must be governed by his circum- 
stances or facilities for action. Would you not have 
it written with a diamond on every heart, every one 
must do something under the dictation of an honest 
conscience ? 


Finally, you will remark, 
V. That for the entire success we must look to 
and depend on God. 


Why this petition, but to make every heart feel 
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that we must look away from the arm of man and 
all his agencies to the special blessing of the Most 
High? This crowns all. And there is no point 
presented more strongly and frequently than this. 
How it runs through all the divine dispensations! 
‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord,” is as true now as when originally penned. 
‘Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but God giv- 
eth the increase.’ It is delightful to see how the 
records of the first missionary efforts—for such is the 
Acts of the Apostles—present this precious truth. 
Those primitive Jaborers acted fully on the ground 
we have already taken, that there is a great work 
for the church to do, and yet referred all to God, 
and their joy was to acknowledge the hand of God 
in all. Yes, says Paul to the Romans, “the gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation.” Fearfully he 
contended with the enemy at Ephesus, that head- 
quarters of Asiatic idolatry, and most successfully ; 
and his joy after all is, that ‘“ you hath he quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins.” Precious 
was the harvest at Philippi; it began with this, 
‘¢ whose heart the Lord opened.” Daily thanks he 
gave for the Thessalonians; and it was he who 
would have them remember ‘“ that the word of God 
came to them with power and the Holy Ghost.” 

With all our doings, this must distinguish us, in 
our humble and distant imitation of those good men. 
All must be done in the spirit of dependence, in 
the spirit of confiding, looking to God. It is his 
work, and he will own it. 

There is nothing in this to enervate Christian 
effort. He has been but a poor scholar in the 
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school of Christ, who relaxes his efforts because an 
absolute influence is not his and he must look toa 
higher hand. One of the sweetest sources of com- 
fort to the experienced soul is, that he is entirely in 
God’s hands; and one of his greatest encourage- 
ments is, that God reigns over all he does. He 
loves to lay all at the foot of the cross; and there it 
is our privilege to know our missionary brethren love 
to lie. We speak of primitive missionaries, and we 
should bless God that our own day furnishes precious 
illustrations of the same spirit. The probability is, 
that many of the most delightful examples of simple 
reliance on God, in our day, are found far away 
from us among our missionary brethren. Oh, 
surely we cannot any of us feel too deeply that all 
our dependence is on God; that for every step 
wisely taken, every measure efficiently carried out, 
every good impression made, every conversion into 
the kingdom of God, and every advance in our 
work, we are indebted to the divine blessing! And 
as we look forward, this is our hope. For what are 
we or the whole church unaided, to the difficulties 
to be overcome? Who has not wondered, and 
blessed God in the overflowings of his soul, at the 
manner in which the results already gained have 
exceeded the instrumentality employed. 

What! Is the work God’s? We are assured of its 
success ; it will, it must succeed ; for the Almighty 
has said it. We may have prudent, wise counsellors; 
we may have liberal churches ; we may have learned 
and able and zealous missionaries, and for all these 
we will be thankful ; but each will say, ‘I will not 
trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save me. 
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In God we boast all the day.” Has he not put his 
seal to this good work in the most marked manner? 
Has he not shown that he was with us? Is it a 
small matter that upwards of two hundred thousand 
converted heathen have been gathered into the fold 
of Christ; that nation after nation has thrown its 
idols to the moles and the bats, and erected temples 
to his worship; that a vast population has been 
raised from the lowest degradation, both moral and 
social ; that the light of truth has been carried into 
some of the darkest corners of the world; that the 
way is now prepared for the largest Christian benefi- 
cence to make itself felt on the destiny of the world ? 
This is the Lord’s doings; it is marvellous in our 
eyes; yet it is but the beginning of good, the first 
fruits of what we are warranted to expect. We 
have only to go forward in the spirit of Him who 
dictated this prayer, and we cannot fail. ‘Tell not 
of failure here or there. In particular cases, special 
and temporary disadvantages may operate preju- 
dicially ; but even these shall at length yield. ‘Tell 
not of opposition. None could be fiercer and more 
determined than what was encountered by the 
primitive missionaries; and yet in three hundred 
years the coasts of the Mediterranean were studded 
with Christian churches. Our work is not done in 
a day, nor in a year, nor in a generation. 

And yet we are warranted in anticipating great 
events, blessed results in our own time. The 
movements among the nations astonish us. God’s 
hand is in them, and he seems to be preparing the 
way for what shall much more astonish and delight 
us. It is a great matter at such a time to be found 
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at our post, ready to act worthy of the privileges 
we enjoy, and the blessed relation we sustain to 
the kingdom of our Lord. 

Having contemplated the precious, the momen- 
tous truths conveyed by our Lord, let us go to our 
work with new determination. Having his warrant 
for and his estimate of this great work, being called 
to deeper interest, to active effort under the most 
ample encouragement, we cannot hesitate. We 
seem to hear anew, coming from the most excellent 
Majesty, the command, “Say to Israel, Go for- 
ward.” 

Venerable Fathers, far on in your journey to the 
land where you shall rest from your labors, we 
would hear from you, with your latest breath, this 
animating charge. Brethren in the vigor of life, and 
those just entering on the way, let us take up this 
cheering charge where these Fathers teave it, and 
let us join them, and help on the work of God. It 
is God’s work, it is a blessed work, it will go on, 
whether we are faithful or not. But we will not, 
cannot consent to have it go on over us as obstacles 
in the way. We are united, we have one theme, 
Let THY KINGDOM COME. 


Che Perfection of Christian Life in Heaven. 


DISCOURSE 


OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF 


REY. JOHN CODMAN, D, D. 
VILLAGE CHURCH, DORCHESTER, 


JANUARY 2, 1848. 


BY VAVID DYER. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS OF T. R. MARVIN, 
No. 24 Conerzss STREET. 


1848. 


To the Rev. Dayrp Dyer, Pastor of the Village Church in Dorchester. 


Dear Str,—At a meeting of the Society held in the Village Church 
Vestry, January 5 :— 


““Vorrp, That the Parish Committee be directed to wait on Rev. 
David Dyer, our beloved pastor, and request a copy of his Sermon on 
the death of the Rev. Joun Copman, D. D., delivered on the 2d inst., in 
order that the same may be printed.” 


In performing the pleasant duty assigned us of communicating to you 
the above vote, we may be permitted to express our firm conviction that 
the publication of your able and interesting Sermon will be highly grati- 
fying and beneficial. We therefore earnestly hope that it will be your 
pleasure to comply with our request. 


With sentiments of the highest respect, we are, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


JAMES TOLMAN, 

WILLIAM TUCKER, | 5... 
REUBEN SWAN, ComMMITTEE. 
JAMES POPE, Jr., 

S. JENKINS, 


DorcuesTER, Jan. 6, 1848, 


DISCOURSE. 


COLOSSIANS rr. 4. 


WHEN CHRIST, WHO IS OUR LIFE, SHALL APPEAR, THEN SHALL YE 
ALSO APPEAR WITH HIM IN GLORY. 


Amone all the blessings which are enjoyed on earth, 
there are none that can be adequately compared to those 
which are associated with the possession of true piety. 
They are of supreme value and importance. They meet 
the Christian in every relation and duty of life, and impart 
a direction, solace, and support, which nothing else can 
afford. ‘There is no emergency they cannot meet; no 
fear they cannot quell; no sorrow they cannot either 
remove or lighten ; nor any want which they cannot sup- 
ply. They are invaluable and efficient ; the balm of life, 
and the glory of man; and by the support of the divine 
life in the soul, they connect its possessor with the glori- 
ous hosts of heaven. 

But much as the true believer in Christ may possess 
and enjoy of these blessings here, it is little, compared 
with what he will know and realize hereafter. Here, he 
has but the earnest; there, the full inheritance will be 
possessed. Here, eminent as may be his religious attain- 
ments, he is spiritually a babe; but there he will come 
‘to the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
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man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” There the life, which is here by regeneration 
commenced, will be perfected, and exist for ever with 
God and the Lamb. 

This is the theme presented in the text and its connec- 
tion. Knowing the tendency there is, even in the renew- 
ed mind, to regard unduly the things of earth, the Holy 
Ghost has graciously urged us to look to those things 
which are above. He knows that the former are not 
compatible with the wants of our spiritual life, and that it 
demands the cultivation of its heavenly alliance and aspi- 
rations. He says, “ Set your affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who is 
your life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him 
in glory.”” He would have us intently regard that perfec- 
tion of the divine life which is realized by the glorified 
soul in heaven. 

This is the theme to which I now invite your thoughts. 
For our late revered friend, whose departure I seek to 
improve, was a Christian indeed. As such he lived, and 
as such he died. We are not to think of him now as he 
lays in the coffin and the tomb; nor even as he was, 
when mingjing among us with so much generosity, cheer- 
fulness, and devotion to the cause of Jesus ; for he is not 
dead, but liveth ; and, guided by the bright and genial 
instructions of divine truth, we are to follow his emanci- 
pated spirit to that glorious world where he has passed, 
far above all that he was in his best state here. Now, all 
those spiritual excellencies which won our veneration and 
love, and made him so honored and useful among men, 
are inconceivably heightened in glory and power. Now, 
he is relieved of all those infirmities of flesh and spirit, 
which so greatly impair the Christian’s moral loveliness 
and usefulness, and is bearing a glorious resemblance to 
the Lord. Now, he is like Jesus, for he has seen the 
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Saviour as he is. ‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 

These words teach us, 

I. That the possession of the Saviour’s life in the soul 
on earth, will be certainly followed by its perfection in 
heaven. 

II. 'That the perfection of this life will be nothing less 
than conformity to the Saviour’s image, and a participa- 
tion in his glory. 


I. That the possession of the Saviour’s life in the soul 
on earth, will be certainly followed by its perfection in 
heaven. 

That this life is possessed by the truly regenerated dis- 
ciples of Jesus, I need not at present stop to show. It is 
asserted in the sacred word ; it has been felt and mani- 
fested in all ages by the church ; and it is now displayed 
by many who bear his name. It is expressed by the 
union of their views, their dispositions, and their conduct, 
with his; and it constantly aspires to, and longs for, 
him. 

That this life will be perfected in heaven, is evident, 
because it is his life. With whatever disdain the men of 
the world may regard the existence and cultivation of true 
piety, it is a gem of priceless value in the estimation of 
Jesus Christ. It was not procured by corruptible things, 
such as silver and gold, but by his own most precious 
blood. It was not bestowed by human descent or power, 
but by the Holy Ghost. It is not sustained by the things 
or enjoyments of earth, but by the grace and bread of 
heaven. And it longs, not for the distinctions and hon- 
ors of men, but for the approbation and glory of God. 
Though it may, in strength and fervor, be but as the 
bruised reed, or as smoking flax ; though it ,may be very 
infantile in its breathings, desires, and yotions; still, he 
regards it as his dearest work, and as his most precious 
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jewel. It is the fruit of his labors, sufferings, and death. 
It is the beginning of all that is healthy and glorious. It 
is an expression of himself ; and amidst all the works and 
grandeur of this world, it is that alone on which he loves 
to look, and which assimilates in any degree mankind to 
himself. Men may hate and oppress it, but he will love 
and sustain it. Devils may endeavor to destroy it, but he 
will keep it from moment to moment. It is his own life ; 
it can neither be destroyed nor perish, and he will never 
suffer it to continue in a weak or imperfect state. He 
that hath begun the good work will carry it on and per- 
fect it amidst the glorious enjoyments of the heavenly 
world. 

Again; the perfection of this spiritual life is essential to 
the completion of the Saviour’s mediatorial work. That 
work is to “save his people from their sins,” and to 
restore them to more than their original perfection. He 
“‘ gave himself for the church, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it; that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; 
but that it should be holy and without blemish.” For this 
purpose his people were given to him; they were put into 
his trust ; and he, in the eternal covenant of grace, under- 
took the charge of their whole interests. In accordance 
with this design has been the entire course of his conduct 
and of his administration. Every thing in the economy 
of grace, in the ordinances of his house, and in the dispen- 
sations of his providence, has been directed towards this 
end. It is inseparably united with the infinite fullness of 
his love; with the great object of his own desire; and 
with the interests of his government. And should it fail 
in a single instance, should it be frustrated in relation to 
but one of the poorest of his disciples, his affection would 
not be satisfied, nor would his work be complete. 

Now, will he suffer this work, in a single instance, to 
fail? Will he leave it, in any degree, imperfect? Will 
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he at all disregard the terms of that eternal covenant he 
pledged himself to fulfil? Oh, will he suffer one of the 
most obscure of all his friends to perish ? 


** His honor is engaged to save 
The meanest of his sheep ; 
All that his heavenly Father gave, 
His hands securely keep. 


Nor death, nor hell, shall e’er remove 
His favorites from his breast ; 

In the dear bosom of his love, 
They must for ever rest.” 


Again ; the perfection of the divine life in the soul is 
essential to the fulfilment of the Saviour’s promises. 
Perhaps on no point are the promises of Jesus more ex- 
plicit or abundant than on this. As though he would 
displace all fear from the minds of his people in relation 
to their final happiness ; as though he would give them 
the fullest assurance of his unfailing attachment, and their 
eternal union with himself, he has graciously multiplied 
these promises to a most encouraging extent. He said, 
*‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” “Iam the res- 
urrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” ‘ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” ‘Verily, verily, [ say unto you, he that 
heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion; but is passed from death unto life.” “TI give unto 
my sheep eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand.” “ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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“The righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father.” To extend the enumeration of 
these precious promises would be easy, but it is not 
necessary. You perceive their directness and force, and 
you know that they are ‘all, yea, and amen, in Christ 
Jesus.” These promises insure the perfection of this 
divine life; and, it is not till the love of Jesus has failed, 
not till he is unfaithful to his word and his trust, that the 
glorious consummation of this holy existence can become 
either endangered or doubtful. 

Once more; the perfection of this divine life is neces- 
sary to the full enjoyment by the Saviour of his mediato- 
rial reward. 

The complete ingathering of the spiritual harvest is 
essential to the fulfilment of the Saviour’s satisfaction and 
the possession of his inheritance. Nay, was there one 
grain of precious wheat left out of the heavenly garner, 
all his solicitude would be engaged, and both the procla- 
mation of his perfect triumph, and the jubilee of the world, 
would be delayed till it should be gathered. An old 
writer has well said, ‘The full blessedness of the re- 
deemed is the Redeemer’s reward. He cannot be satisfied 
in seeing his seed, if they should be unsatisfied. He can- 
not behold them with content, if his heart tell him not 
that he hath done well enough for them. God would 
even be ashamed to be called their God, had he not made 
provision for their entertainment worthy of a God. ’Tis 
the season of Christ’s triumph, and saints are to enter into 
his joy. ’Tis the appointed jubilee, at the finishing of all 
God’s works from the creation of the world, when he 
shall purposely show himself in the most adorable majesty, 
and when Christ shall appear in his own likeness; surely 
glory must be in its exaltation in that day.” Such are 
some of the proofs which assure us of the ultimate per- 
fection of this divine life in the soul ; and they: both com- 
fort us in the loss of Christian friends, and animate our 
faith and hope. 
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Il. That the perfection of this life will be nothing less 
than conformity to the Saviour’s likeness, and a partici- 
pation in his glory. 

By a conformity to the Saviour’s likeness, I mean a 
resemblance to his moral image as the Head of the Church, 
—the second Adam, and the Mediator of the world. A 
resemblance that will bring the glorified redeemed into 
perfect oneness and cemmunion with himself, so that 
every imperfection and contrary bias shall depart, and all 
their emotions, desires, purposes and pursuits, correspond 
with his holy mind. Such a resemblance is distiuctly 
announced in the word of God as the ultimate portion of 
the saints. It is declared to be the design of God in their 
election: ‘ For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first-born among many brethren.” It is 
commenced by regeneration on earth: “ Weall, with open 
face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.”’ It is presented as the ultimate 
object of Christian attainment: “Now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.” And it is essential to 
their complete satisfaction: “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness.” 

As the youth is destined, if spared, to arrive at man- 
hood, and as he longs to reach that state, so the true 
Christian is destined to this conformity to Jesus, and he 
desires it as the maturity of his spiritual existence. He 
looks forward to it as the period when he will apprehend 
that for which he is apprehended of God in Christ Jesus ; 
when he will reach the mark of the prize of his high 
ealling, and be clothed upon with his house which is from 
heaven. ‘This conformity, therefore, is essential to the 
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fulfilment of the divine purpose, and to the perfection of 
the Saviour’s work. 

The realization of this conformity will follow from see- 
ing him face to face. ‘This is the invariable doctrine of 
God’s word, and it accords both with philosophical infer- 
ence, and scriptural facts. When an individual, who 
nurtures ardent affection for another possessing superior 
attainments and piety, is brought into constant intercourse 
with the object of his love, he becomes the subject of a 
rapid and grateful assimilation, which appears and is man- 
ifest to all. When the patriarch Moses descended from 
the mount where he had talked with God, his face shone 
so brightly, that ‘* Aaron and the children of Israel were 
afraid to come nigh to him.’”?’ When Stephen, who was 
a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, was arraigned 
before the Jewish elders, it is said, ‘ All that sat in the 
council saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” 
When Saul of Tarsus beheld, on his way to Damascus, 
the glory of Jesus, all his carnal enmity and rage departed, 
and his dispositions became instantly and eminently one 
with those of Christ. And if, as the result of a view by 
faith of the Redeemer’s excellencies now, the whole soul 
is transformed in its views, desires, and determinations, 
and brought into a cherished union with him, what must 
be the effect of seeing his face in heaven, where ‘his 
countenance is as the sun shineth in his strength!” 
Thither the redeemed will go, fully prepared by divine 
grace to receive and nurture the influence of that sight. 
They will not be subject to any physical or moral hin- 
derance to its reception and culture, but will entirely and 
perpetually yield themselves to its power. Attracted by 
his unsearchable beauties, they will continue to gaze with 
ever fresh delight upon him, and will become the radiant 
exemplars of their Lord. ‘“ What more,” said the distin- 
guished John Howe, “can be wanting to cause all the 
darkness of atheism, carnality, and every thing of sin, for 
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ever to vanish out of the awakening soul, and an entire 
frame of holiness to succeed, but one such transforming 
sight of the face of God? One sight of his glorious 
majesty presently subdues, and works it into a full subjec- 
tion; one sight of his purity makes it all pure; one sight 
of his loveliness turns it into love; and such a sight, al- 
ways remaining, the impress remains always actually fresh 
and lively.” 

Oh, how lovely the saiuts will appear when their spir- 
itual life is thus perfected by a sight of the Redeemer’s 
glory! ‘Then, all that is perfect in holiness, all that is 
generous and winning in love, all that is desirable and 
influential in knowledge, all that is Christ-like in charac- 
ter, dignity, and pursuit, and all that is necessary to per- 
fect and perpetual service, will be possessed in a degree 
neither known nor conceived on earth. Then, for vision, 
they shall see face to face; for knowledge, they shall 
know even asthey are known ; for purity, they shall be all 
glorious within ; for attire, they shall be clothed in white 
robes, washed in the blood of the Lamb ; for dignity, they 
shall be “kings and priests unto God and his Father ;”’ 
for abode, they shall have “a city that hath no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there- 
of ;” for employment, they will be ‘before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple ;” for 
association, they will have all the hosts of the redeemed 
whose names are written in heaven, with “the ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands who 
are before the throne ;” for succor, ‘the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them to living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes;” for worship, they will 
sing with a loud voice, “blessing and honor, glory and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever.” : 
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“ There, where the blessed Jesus reigns, 
In heaven’s unmeasured space, 
They’ll spend a long eternity 
In pleasure and in praise. 


Millions of years their wondering eyes 
Shall o’er his beauties rove ; 

Through endless ages they’! adore 
The glories of his love.” 


Oh, the unutterable perfection, blessedness, and glory, 
of such a state! They are beyond the conception of all 
created beings. Yet this is the state of the glorified re- 
deemed! ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory.” 


The application of this subject to the departure from 
earth of our late beloved friend, the Rev. Joun Copman, 
D. D., is both easy. and delightful. He, through a long 
course of years, both in private and public life, gave the 
most decided proof of being a Christian indeed. We do 
not claim for him perfection, for did we, it would be both 
unjust and a violence to his own humility of spirit; but 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the evidence of more 
than forty years, with the declarations of his dying hour, 
affirm, that he felt and honored the gospel which he 
preached. We do not therefore sorrow for him as those 
who have no hope ; for, blessed be God, our grateful im- 
aginations follow him to the heavenly world, where those 
spiritual excellencies and qualifications which endeared 
him to us, and made him so useful in the church, are 
rendered perfect, through his conformity to the image of 
Jesus.* 

The prominent characteristic of our revered friend was, 
as many of you know, affectionate Christian generosity. 
This he continually manifested. In his family it was 
delightfully apparent. Never, I am sure, will the mem- 


* For a biographical sketch of the life of Dr. Codrnan, the reader is 
referred to the funeral sermon preached by the Rey. Dr. Storrs, 
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bers of that favored circle forget the many unostentatious, 
expressive, and often unexpected manifestations which 
they received of it. How cheerfully and heartily he 
entered into their feelings and wishes; how playfully he 
sometimes appeared in their midst; and how constantly 
he sought their gratification. The domestic atmosphere 
which surrounded his presence, was felt, even by 
strangers, to be that of love. 

This same characteristic was ever prominent in his 
intercourse among his people. It appeared in his frank 
and confiding disposition ; in his candid and unsuspicious 
conversation ; in his readiness to aid and encourage their 
benevolent plans and labors; in his tender regard for 
their peace and prosperity; in the expressive sympathy 
which he loved to manifest in their trials; and in the 
peculiar tenderness of his attachment to them as the 
members of his flock. His pastoral affection was highly 
paternal, and he could with truth say, ‘ Now we live, if 
ye stand fast in the Lord.” 

The same affectionate generosity was apparent in his 
more public intercourse and labors. It gave a character 
to his preaching, conversation and efforts. It made him 
always respect the feelings of others. It inspired him 
with love to all good men, however they might have 
differed from him on some minor points; and it induced 
him, on all occasions, to practice that courtesy which has 
been commended by God. Whether engaged in delib- 
eration and labor among his own people, or with his 
brethren in the ministry, or with the officers of the 
various religious and benevolent societies he aided, or 
with the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, of which 
he was for many years a distinguished member, his gen- 
erous courtesy always appeared with an alluring promi- 
nence, and won for him the respect and confidence of 
those who dissented from his cherished views. It was 
his warm and: generous affection that made him accom- 
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modate himself with such ease to the different ranks of 
society, that prompted his cheerful and liberal assistance 
to the needy and distressed, and that led him in his inter- 
course with ministerial brethren, to forget the difference 
that prevailed between what were his, and generally their 
circumstances in life. This made him the friend of the 
virtuous, the patron of benevolent efforts, and won for 
him almost universal respect. 

Our revered friend was prominently distinguished for 
his attachment to evangelical principles, or what are com- 
monly called the doctrines of grace. The first text from 
which he preached in this town was, “I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ ;’’ and this is now the index to 
his long and faithful ministry. His adherence to these 
principles subjected him, as you know, during the four 
first years of his ministry, to grievous misrepresentations 
and trials ; still he did not swerve from them, but with a 
fidelity that the Christian world has since commended, 
and that God has honored, he faithfully proclaimed them, 
and for their maintenance, he sacrificed at the close of 
that controversy a large portion of his private property. 
Throughout his protracted ministry, these doctrines were 
the joy of his heart and the burden of his theme. And 
with great propriety he said, in his sermon delivered on 
the thirty-seventh anniversary of his ordination, “I trust 
I can say with the Apostle, ‘And I, brethren, when I 
came unto you, came not with excellency of speech, or 
of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. 
For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And my speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.’” But his zeal for the support 
of these great doctrines of grace never, I believe, in a 
single instance, led him to manifest unchristian bitterness 
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against those who rejected them. Though he was most 
unjustly maligned by some who were the professors of 
another faith, and though he keenly felt the injuries 
inflicted, still he did not cherish unchristian resentment, 
but was ever ready, as he had opportunity, to do them 
good. 

Our late excellent friend was anxious not only for the 
maintenance, but also for the diffusion of these principles 
of our faith. His whole course, with his zealous and 
liberal support of the various institutions connected with 
the evangelical body, gave proof of this. But we havea 
further illustration in the existence of this church and 
place of worship, to which, on this occasion, I feel com- 
pelled to refer. 

Of this church, under God, he was the parent, the 
supporter, and the constant friend. Its interests were 
almost as closely identified with his happiness, as his 
own. In its infantile state he watched over and nurtured 
it with parental care, and with joy he marked its advance- 
ment to maturity. He was accustomed, from the com- 
mencement of his ministry, to hold occasional religious 
services in this part of the town. But in 1828, feeling it 
was desirable to have another Orthodox Congregational 
interest, he adopted preparatory measures for that purpose. 
Till then, the occasional meetings had been held in 
private houses ; but as his people were at that time about 
to erect, in the rear of his meeting-house, a new and 
larger vestry, he bought the old one, for the purpose of 
removing it here, and having it fitted up for another 
place of worship. It was so removed ; and the parent 
church having, at his request, appropriated two hundred 
and fifty dollars for its enlargement, &c., it was renew- 
edly consecrated by himself ‘to the service of the Tri- 
une Jehovah, to God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost.” 

In March, 1829, at his suggestion, and in accordance 
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with the desire of those members of his church who 
lived in this vicinity, to,whom he was affectionately 
attached, this evangelical Congregational church was 
formed. In every matter relating to it he was the ad- 
viser and leader. At nearly all its meetings, he was 
present. The record of its doings was written by his 
own hand, and now show how cordially he approved of 
the measures taken, and with what gratitude he regarded 
the success realized. 

From this time until the settlement of a pastor, which 
was about sixteen months, he sustained, at his own 
expense, the regular ministry of the gospel here. In the 
mean time, it became evident that a larger place of wor- 
ship was required. In this also, he cheerfully took the 
lead. Indeed, the few members of this church would not 
have presumed to go forward in such an enterprise but 
for him. Encouraged by his approval, and assisted by 
his liberality, the erection of a new house for public wor- 
ship was undertaken, and besides securing for it the favor 
and aid of other liberal friends, he contributed not less 
than two thousand four hundred dollars towards it com- 
pletion. 

At his suggestion, and by a letter which he was desired 
to write, the first pastor of this church, the Rev. David 
Sanford, was called. He entertained the members of the 
council when the installation took place, and towards the 
salary he contributed, during the three first years of Mr. 
Sanford’s settlement, over six hundred dollars. His 
whole contribution to the support of an evangelical min- 
istry in this village, and to the erection and enlargement 
of this house, was, during a period of about five years, 
above three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For this church he cherished a strong affection till his 
death. Its prosperity he regarded as only second to his 
own. With each of its pastors he maintained an intimate 
intercourse. And the last words he ever spoke in my 
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hearing, about three days before his death were, “ Give 
my love to your people.” I bear to you now, when he 
can no longer speak, this affectionate message, and they 
are the words of an attached friend, and the dearest min- 
isterial acquaintance I have ever had. May a double 
portion of his spirit be ours. 

The testimony which this excellent minister gave in 
his last sickness to the reality and preciousness of the 
doctrines of grace, and his own personal interest in their 
blessings, was of the most grateful and satisfying charac- 
ter. On the Friday preceding his death, I was sitting by 
his side, when, after he had made some grateful remarks 
respecting the intimate and uninterrupted pleasure of our 
friendship, I spoke to him of the precious consolations of 
the gospel he had preached to others. He replied, 
“They are precious, and I feel that they are enough.” I 
subsequently mentioned to him an expression of the late 
Rev. Dr. McAll, who, as a brother minister asked him a 
few hours before his death, if he felt his hope of heaven 
was securely laid, replied, “‘ Aye, ‘in oaths, and prom- 
ises, and blood.’’’ As I finished the sentence, he took 
up the last two words, and, clasping his hands, said 
with an emphasis and satisfaction I shall never forget, 
‘Anp BLoop!” I replied, “The atonement is very 
precious;”’? he answered, “ Oh 2 is, at is.” ‘The whole 
of that delightful interview has left engraven on my mind 
just that impression which a true Christian loves to have 
of a dying friend, and which seems preparatory to a re- 
union in heaven. As I left him on that day, it was with 
a thankful heart, not only that God had revealed such a 
system of mercy, but that he who had made these doc- 
trines the burden of his ministry in health, reposed on 
them with such attachment and gratitude in sickness and 
death. On the following Sabbath evening I was privi- 
leged again to see and pray with him. He was at the 
time suffering greatly, and could scarcely speak ; still, as 
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I spoke to him of the sympathy of Jesus, he affection- 
ately squeezed my hand, and expressed his assent. 'The 
same night, when a little relieved from pain, he ex- 
claimed, “Bless the Lord, O my soul,” and repeated 
several verses of the one hundred and third Psalm. 
Subsequently, as a member of his family finished the 
quotation of some Scripture promises, unable to speak, 
he looked up with an imploring smile for her to continue 
and repeat others. And when desired, the day before his 
death, to give some sign if he felt the Saviour precious 
to his soul, he readily and firmly squeezed the inquirer’s 
hand. 

Thus lived, and thus died the beloved friend whose 
mortal remains we lately committed to the silent tomb. 
But he is not there. His dust is in the grave; he has 
gone to be forever with the Lord. His earthly sojourn 
has ended, but he is now at home. His mortal vision has 
failed, but he is now gazing on the immortal beauties of 
the Lamb. His voice to us is silent in death, but to 
angels, it is sweet and rapturous in the celebration of Im- 
manuel’s praise. He has exchanged corruption, for incor- 
ruption; dishonor, for glory ; weakness, for power; the 
earthly, for the heavenly. And as he bore the image of 
the earthly, so now he bears the image of the heavenly. 

Thus it is with all the departed saints. Receding from 
earth, they enter the paradise of heaven. Laying aside 
their earthly tabernacle, they are clothed upon with their 
house which is from God. Withdrawn from men, they 
are the associates of angels and the glorified redeemed. 
Removed from the objects of sense, they gaze with fond 
delight on the beauties of Jesus, and are conformed to the 
image of the Lord. And knowing that all this is the fruit 
of the Redeemer’s mediation and love, they adoringly 
bow at his feet, and sing, ““ Worthy is the Lamb, for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
out of every kindred and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
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and hast made us unto our God kings and priests; and 
we shall reign on the earth.” 


«© By the same grace upheld, may we 
So follow those who followed thee, 
As with them to partake 
The free reward of heavenly bliss. 
Merciful Father! grant us this, 
For our Redeemer’s sake.” 
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SERMON. 


Hesrews xin, 7. “Remember them,* * * * who have spoken unto you 
rat Ce Ww ] i } ] 
the word of God; whose faith follow, considering the end of their conver- 
sation.” 


“Tue relations of man with man do not cease with life. The 
dead leave behind them their memory, their example, and the 
effects of their actions.” Long after the decease of the first king 
of the ten tribes of Israel, we read of his descendants walking 
in the ways of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin.’ Such an influence of the dead upon the living is a direful 
calamity. But let the memory of the good be cherished as 
one of our choicest treasures. 

“ The sweet remembrance of the just, 
Should flourish when they sleep in dust.” 

It is well that their power over us should remain; that 
they should be with us in solitude and in society —- should 
‘speak to us in the silence of midnight,’ and amidst the 
tumults and temptations of the world. Saints in glory, as we 
fondly believe, remember us with affection; let us cherish on 
earth an affectionate remembrance of them. 

In my text the Hebrew christians are exhorted to remember 
those, who have spoken to them the word of God; and con- 
sidering their end, to follow their faith. In discoursing trom 
this passage, I would speak of the preaching of faithful minis- 
ters ; of the end of their conversation ; and of the injunction to 
remember them, and to follow their faith. 
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I. The preaching of the faithful ministers of Christ — they 
speak the word of God. The apostles were inspired men, 
and in their instructions we have the mind of Christ ; not the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. The faithful minister of our times, though 
not inspired, does make it his constant aim to speak as the 
Oracles of God. These he receives and follows, as his guide. 
In conformity to this infallible rule, he sets forth the character 
of God, as glorious in holiness and plenteous in mercy — a 
just God and a Saviour ; the righteous demands and sanctions 
of His law; the entire unholiness of the natural heart; the 
necessity of its renewal by the Holy Spirit; the essential deity 
and vicarious, propitiatory sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the final salvation of all true believers ; and the certain endless 
perdition of the impenitent and unholy. By teaching these 
and other kindred doctrines, the faithful minister of Christ 
may not in every instance please men. But whether men hear, 
or forbear} he will not shun to declare the whole counsel of God. 
As the ambassador receives his instructions from the sovereign, 
by whom he is sent, and must faithfully adhere to them, so 
the messenger of the Lord of Hosts, must speak His word, 
must preach the preaching that He bids him. “If there is 
any one trait of a faithful preacher, more obvious than another, 
it is this; he is not afraid nor ashamed to say whatever God 
has said before him in His word.” Having spoken ‘of the 
preaching of the faithful minister of Christ we are now to 
consider — 

II. The end of his conversation. By conversation here, as 
elsewhere in the scriptures, we are to understand course or man- 
ner of life. The good minister of Christ not only preaches the 
word of God, but loves and obeys it. In common with other 
christians, he has been convinced of his own utter sinfulness 
and just condemnation. Despairing of the favor of God on 
the ground of his own merit, he received the atonement, made 
by Christ crucified, and found peace. From that moment, the 
Saviour was precious to him, and he gladly devoted himself 
to follow-and serve Him. That he might honor His name, 
and promote the interests of His kingdom, were his leading 
objects in entering the ministry, He loves to proclaim toa 
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perishing world the unsearchable riches of Christ. For Him 
he esteems it a privilege to spend and be spent. For Him he 
is willing to be accounted a bigot or a fool; to be treated, as 
the offscouring of all things, and to go to the scaffold, or the 
stake. The religion which he preaches is his own rule of action, 
with respect to God, his neighbor, and himself. He is devout, 
just, benevolent, temperate. Habitually, his manner of life is 
in accordance with the precepts of the Gospel. To such minis- 
ters, who have lived, as well as preached, the religion of Jesus, 
the text refers, when it exhorts us to consider the end of their 
conversation. By the end of their course of life, their peace- 
ful, happy death must be intended. There may have been 
special reference to the death of Stephen, and of the apostle 
James, who was beheaded by order of Herod. They had 
died as christian martyrs; and their firm faith, and blessed 
hope, and excellent spirit of love and forgiveness toward 
their persecutors, in the hour of trial, both friends and foes 
would do well to consider. Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright ; for the end of that man is peace. Our blessed 
Saviour, having loved his own, loveth them tothe end: When 
they are called to encounter the last enemy, the Captain of 
their salvation gives them the victory. Trusting in Him, they 
pass undismayed through the dark valley ; and the nearer its 
termination, the more clearly do they discern the glory and 
blessedness beyond. However sharp may be their bodily suf- 
ferings, you find them submissive to the will of Ged, choosing 
to be in His hands and to wait His time. They tell you how 
good and gracious the Lord is, and call on you to join them 
in praising Him. The teachers of irreligion and infidelity, as 
death approaches, very often betray their want of confidence in 
the doctrines, they have taught ; but not so the men, who have 
spoken the word of God, and have lived under its influence. 
They may not be wholly free from doubt respecting their own 
piety.. But you do not find them doubting the truth of the 
Gospel ; nor calling in question the efficacy of the blood of 
Jesus, or disbelieving his power to save. Of the strength of 
the foundation they are fully assured ; though they may not 
be equally sure, that they have builded upon it. In the cause 
of Christ, in the prosperity of Zion, they manifest to the last 
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the deepest interest. In the chamber of sickness, on the bed 
of death, their prayer is, that religion may prevail, that souls 
may be converted, that the church may be edified ; and with 
their dying breath they beseech the impenitent to be recon- 
ciled to God, and the friends of Christ to be more devoted and 
faithful. If the ruling passion of the man of avarice and 
ambition is strong in death, so is that of the christian minister ; 
and while in him the love of Christ shows forth its ascendency 
over every earthly attachment, who does not acknowledge its 
superior excellence — its heavenly origin and tendency —and 
who does not unite in the wish, let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

III. We are now to notice the injunction, to remember 
those who have spoken to us the word of God, and consider- 
ing the end of their conversation, to follow their faith. As we 
are directed, while they live, to esteem them very highly in 
love for their works’ sake, so, when they are gone, to remem- 
ber them with affection, and with lively interest to call to mind 
‘their instructions and example. From such a remembrance 
have often resulted the happiest effects ; and the seed, that was 
sown in a barren soil, has then taken root, and brought forth fruit 
unto eternal life, when the hand, that sowed it, was motionless 
in the grave. The holy useful life, the peateful happy death, 
of one that has spoken the word of God, may well be regard- 
ed as strong incentives, not only to cherish his memory, but to 
follow his faith, in the firm belief of those great principles, which 
constituted the ground work of all his virtues, of all his happi- 
ness, in the open, manly profession of them, and the steadfast, 
practical adherence to them. The tree is known by its fruit. 
A system of delusion, or imposture, would not be productive 
of such effects, as do result from the Gospel of Christ. Chris- 
tianity is from God ; for it transforms the soul of man into the 
image of God, and prepares it to glorify and enjoy God here 
and hereafter. Most impressively are we admonished, in view 
of those holy men, who have spoken to us the word of God, 
and having finished their course with joy, are gone to receive 
their reward, to hold fast their faith, and never to shrink when 
duty calls, from an open confession of it, but always to glory 
in the Gospel of Christ. Especially are we admonished to 
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follow their faith, by entrusting our own souls, with all their 
immortal interests to the glorious Redeemer, and making it the 
great object and employment of life to honor and serve Him. 
A faith, merely intellectual, not attaching the heart to Christ, 
nor bowing the will to His authority, nor controlling the life in 
accordance with His commands, was not the faith of those, 
who have died in the Lord. Theirs was the faith, which 
worketh by love; a love, that constrained them to live, not to 
themselves, but to Him. This is the faith which we need ; 
the faith which justifies and saves; the faith which will deprive 
death of its sting, and the grave of its terrors ; the faith which 
will open to us the gate of Heaven, and secure to us, through 
grace, a joyful admission into God’s everlasting kingdom. 
Well then may we be exhorted, when those who have spoken 
to us, in love and faithfulness, the word of God, are removed 
from their earthly labors, affectionately to remember them, and 
to follow their faith, considering the end of their conversation. 

In many hearts will be cherished the remembrance of him, 
who, after having served God in the Gospel of his Son for more 
than half a century, has recently been called away to the ser- 
vices and joys of a higher, holier region. At his request I 
address you on this occasion ; and while I would not be un- 
mindful of his desire, that I should not say much respecting, 
him, I cannot meet your expectations, nor satisfy my own con- 
victions of duty, without an attempt to delineate, however im- 
perfectly, his life and character. : 

The Rev. Exrepatet Gitiert, was born at Colchester, 
Conn. on the 19th of November, 1768 — was graduated from 
Dartmouth College, N. H. in 1791 — after this was employed 
some time asa teacher in Wethersfield, Conn.— studied the- 
ology with Dr. Spring in Newburyport, and was ordained as 
the first pastor of the church in Hallowell (the first and only 
place, where he had preached as a candidate for settlement) 
in August, 1795. Here he labored to very good acceptance, 
and during some years of his ministry with very encouraging 
success, until, at his request, his connexion with this people 
was dissolved, in May, 1827. 

Dr. Gillett’s mind was one of high order, and must have 
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received in the earlier part of life diligent cultivation. He 
had a fine classical taste, and in the productions of his pen 
was often exceedingly, felicitous, both in sentiment and lan- 
guage. Many of his discourses, rich in thought and expression, 
by the request of those who heard them, were given to the 
press. His annual. missionary reports were much and justly 
admired ; and who has not felt the charm of his communica- 
tions to the Christian Mirror ? 

He possessed an uncommon degree of sensibility and deli- 
cacy of feeling —of gentleness and kindness of spirit — very 
readilv rejoiced with those who rejoiced, and mourned with 
those who mourned — was a lover of hospitality — and enjoyed 
very highly the society of his friends. Nor was he in the 
social circle a mere recipient of pleasure. He largely contrib- 
uted to the enjoyment of others. Where was he not a wel- 
come guest? And who found not an hour in his company pass 
pleasantly away? Few men are so extensively known; few 
so universally esteemed and beloved. Those who did not 
agree with him in religious belief, and might at times be annoy- 
ed by the peculiarities of his creed, could not but love him as 
a man, and respect him for his conscientiousness and consist- 
eacy, as a disciple and minister of Christ. 

In the earlier part of his ministry he was addicted to meta- 
physical discussions, and was no mean proficient in that school 
of theology, at the head of which were Hopkins, Emmons and 
Spring. He loved an argument and was a ready, logical, and 
keen debater. Seldom, however, did he introduce into the 
pulpit any other, than those great doctrines, in which Trinitarian 
and Calvinistic divines are very generally agreed. These he 
taught with great plainness ; and maintained, even in circum- 
stances peculiarly trying to a man of his nice and delicate re- 
gard for the feelings of others, with unyielding constancy. 
Never was he ashamed of the doctrines of the cross; being 
fully persuaded, that they are the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God. 

When he became the pastor of this church, Hallowell was 
yet in its infancy. The church was a feeble band, consisting 
of but 12 members. No other congregational churches existed 
at that time within what are now the counties of Kennebec, 
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Franklin, and Somerset, except those of Bloomfield, Winthrop 
and Augusta; and these were destitute of pastors. All the 
ministers, who took part in his ordination, except Dr. Rob- 
bins of Plymouth, Mass. who preached the sermon, were from 
Lincoln, Cumberland and York. The prayers were offer- 
ed by Mr. Emerson of Georgetown, and Messrs. Gilman and 
Anderson of North Yarmouth. The charge was given by 
Dr. Hemmenway of Wells; and Mr. Bradford of Wiscasset, 
being the nearest and youngest of the number, gave the right 
hand of fellowship. In this new and rising community it 
devolved on him to lay the foundations; andto give, not only 
to the church and people under his pastoral care, but (to some 
extent) to the region around him, an impress and character, 
for many generations. From the beginning his influence was 
exerted in favor of education and good learning, of social 
order and refinement, sound morals, evangelical truth, and 
vital, practical godliness. How extensive and powerful this influ- 
ence has been, it would not be easy to estimate. To the church 
of which he was pastor, upwards of 220 persons were added, 
during the 32 years of his ministry ; and the number of members, 
at the time of his dismission had risen from 12 to about 150. 
When the Maine Missionary Society was organized in 1807, 
Dr. Gillett was chosen its secretary ; and this office he continu- 
ed to hold, until his death. Fer the last 20 years of his life, 
he has been constantly employed in watching over its interests, 
conducting its affairs, and seeking its prosperity. In the 
cause of Home Missions in the State of Maine, his heart was 
bound up; and he never ceased to pray and labor for its ad- 
vancement. Some of the topics of conversation in my last 
interviews with him related to its concerns; and among the 
subjects of his last thankful acknowledgement, was the ability 
that God had given him, so long to attend to his official duties. 
Upon him, as secretary of that beloved institution, came the 
care of nearly all the churches ; and for the assiduity and 
faithfulness with which he fulfilled the trust, his praise was in 
all the churches. The feeble churches in the state, and the 
missionaries sent forth to minister to their necessities, ever 
found in him a sympathizing friend and counselor. In prose- 
cuting the work committed to him, he did not shrink from any 
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labor and fatigue, which he thought himself able to bear. 
After he had passed his three score years and ten, he trav- 
ersed the wilderness, inquiring into the state of the new and 
scattered settlements, and cheerfully partaking of such accom- 
modations, as the log-cabin or camp might afford him. When 
the business of the society and the wants of the destitute 
required his attention, neither inclement skies, nor the winter’s 
cold could detain him. Forgetful of his own ease, he lived 
and labored for the good of others. 

It pleased God to lengthen out his life, (and for this we 
would be truly and fervently thankful) until he had reached 
the age, within one month, when human strength is but labor 
and sorrow. For the most part he was blessed with comfort- 
able health and with unimpaired vigor and vivacity of mind. 
The Author of his being had endowed him with the excellent 
gift of a fine flow of spirits, and this in subordination to the 
sustaining influence of God’s word and Spirit, had been a val- 
uable support, and a cheering cordial, under the burdens and 
trials of life. This excellent gift he retained ; and never had 
he appeared more cheerful and happy, than during the last 
summer. In the meetings of the General Conference in June, 
and of the American Board in September, he took a lively 
interest and returned from them with a mind refreshed by inter- 
course with christian friends, and animated to new zeal and 
effort by God’s continued favor to the kindred enterprises — 
both dear to him —of domestic and foreign missions. 

From Boston he returned home on the 19th of Sept. with a 
hoarse cold. For nearly a fortnight, however, this did not occa- 
sion unusual distress, or alarm ; and he was expecting on the first 
Sabbath of the present month, to administer the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper to the church in Hallowell, and in the course 
of the following week to assist in an ordination in the town of 
Phillips. But on that Sabbath he was not able to go abroad; 
and his disease assuming a more serious character, on Wed- 
nesday the 11th inst. a physician was called in, who pronounced 
his case to be one of bronchitis. This affection of the throat 
was followed by neuralgic pains, affecting at first the limbs 
chiefly, but afterward other parts of the system. From these 
he: suffered most intensely for several days and nights, with 
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but little intermission, until he found, as we humbly trust, a 
termination of all earthly sorrows in that rest, which remaineth 
for the people of God. . 

At what period, in his own judgment and that of others, he 
was made a subject of renewing grace, I am not able confi- 
dently to state. It is supposed, that this event occurred during 
his college life ; and that he became, while yet an undergrad- 
uate, a member of the visible church. He was not accustomed 
very freely to converse respecting his own religious exercises, 
nor did he keep a record of them in writing. But-no one, it 
is believed, who knew him, called in question the sincerity of 
his religious profession, or the genuineness of his christian 
character. In his life there was such an exemplification of the 
Jrutts of the spirit, of the meekness and gentleness, the 
humility and disinterestedness of Christ, and such a consecra- 
tion of himself to the interests of his kingdom, that no one 
could fail to” pereeive, whose he was, and whom he served. 
He did not, perhaps, at any time, experience that rapturous 
enjoyment, nor fall into that deep religious melancholy, to 
which some christians are subject. But he seems to have 
cherished with a good degree of constancy the christian hope, 
and to have partaken in seasons of perplexity and trouble of 
christian consolation. He bore the extreme distress of his last 
siékness, as he had borne other afflictions, with uncomplaining 
submission. <All’s well,’ he said; and “no one can have 
greater reason for thankfulness, than I have.” His views of 
his own sinfulness, he said, had been at times ‘‘ overwhelming,” 
and if he were saved, it must be “by a miracle of grace.” 
‘«‘ Should we obtain places in heaven, it will be a blessed thing. 
But if we should not, we shall have no reason to complain. I 
at least shall have none.’ He expressed the firmest confi- 
dence in that system of truth, which he had been accustomed 
to teach, spoke of the fear of death as taken away, gave up 
his family into the hands of God; and after some hours of 
comparative ease and quietness, at 8 o’clock A. M. on the 19th 
inst. without a struggle or groan, he fell asleep in Jesus. 

In relation to him, then, we would apply the injunction, 
Remember them, who have spoken to you the word of God ; 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation. 
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Much, that is both consvlatory and edifying, will the bereaved 
family find, in the remembrance of that revered, beloved man, 
who was permitted so long to sustain the interesting relations 
of husband and father. Let them be grateful for the good- 
ness and mercy, which followed him all his days; for the virtues 
of his life; for the consolations of his death; and for the joys 
of that immortality, upon which he has now entered. Let 
them be grateful, that he was useful and happy to the end of 
his days, that he died in full possession of the esteem and 
confidence of all who knew him; that trusting in his Divine 
Redeemer, and committing into his hands both himself and 
them, he departed in peace, and like a shock of corn fully 
ripe in its season, is gathered into the heavenly garner. And 
now, while they consider and rejoice in the end of his conver- 
sation, let them esteem, as unspeakably precious, that sure 
word of God, which was the guide of his life, and on which 
he rested in death. From that hallowed “atees ay they de- 
rive the sweetest consolation, the firmest support. Embracing 
and following his faith, the faith of Jesus, may they find in 
his God and Saviour their refuge and strength; a friend 
who will never leave, nor forsake them; their guardian and 
guide in life, their comforter in death, their portion forever. 
Of the original members of this church not one is now among 
the living. This indeed might have been said, when the aged 
Deacon Sewall was taken to his rest. And now the first pas- 
tor of the church is numbered with the dead. I speak in the 
hearing: of those, whom he gathered into the fold of Christ ; 
who for many years looked on him as their spiritual guide ; 
to whose prayers and instructions, in the sanctuary, and in 
their own dwellings, more especially in times of sickness and 
bereavement, they listened with lively interest; and who gave 
him, as long as he lived, a large place in their respectful and 
affectionate regards. To them I say, remember him still, and 
bless God, that he gave you such a minister and friend. Re- 
member him still, as having spoken to you the word of God; 
and hold fast those precious truths, which you were accustom- 
ed to hear from his lips. Consider the end of his conversa- 
tion —his hope in death—his blissful, glorious home in 
heaven —and give diligence, that you may follow his faith, 
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giving up your hearts to its transforming, sanctifying power, 
and in your lives bringing forth its fruits in all righteousness, 
goodness, and truth. 

Some in this assembly, who have often heard from. him, 
whose lips are now sealed in. the silence of death, and from 
other ministers of Christ, the word of God, the word preached 
did not profit ; not being received in faith, nor followed by 
obedience. On them I call to remember those, who have 
spoken to them the word of God, and not them only, but the 
truths, precepts, admonitions, invitations and reproofs, which 
the great God has sent to them by the ministry of His ser- 
vants. The word, which they have spoken, the same shall 
judge you in the last day. For the inquiries and decisions of 
that day be entreated to prepare. 

Beloved brethren in the ministry, let us bless God, that our 
venerable friend and father was continued with us to a good 
old age; that we were permitted to enjoy so much of pleasant 
fellowship with him in the decline of life; and that we can 
now rejoice in the persuasion, that for him fo live was Christ, 
to die was gain. Nearly thirty years ago, in a discourse com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, he 
expressed with much feeling the desire, so to spend the resi- 
due of his days, that it might be inscribed upon his tombstone, 
he served God to the end. That petition was granted. Emu- 
lous of his example, shall we not make his petition our own, 
and apply ourselves in the strength of Christ, with increased - 
zeal and diligence to the service required. An important part 
of that service consists in speaking the word of God; and in 
doing this, as workmen needing not to be ashamed, we must 
imitate the apostles, in first setting forth the great doctrines of 
the christian faith, and then, in close connexion with these, the 
various duties of the christian life. A few months since, Dr. 
Gillett expressed the belief, that ‘one reason of the long con- 
tinued and wide spread dearth of divine influences, was the 
want of plain, pointed and discriminating doctrinal preaching. 
«¢] want to see some of those old-fashioned revivals of religion, 
before I die; where they are born into the kingdom by the 
truth, and in love of the truth, rooted and grounded, like. the 
forest oak, unmoved and unmovable. In some places at times, 
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there is a reviving extensively, embracing numbers. But they 
will not stay revived. It all flats away, sometimes suddenly 
and disastrously. Is there not a lack of doctrinal truth? a 
marvellous paucity of barbed weapons?” In these remarks he 
did not wish to be considered, as speaking ex cathedra. With 
characteristic modesty he said, “I view myself as one among a 
multitude of brethren, at the feet of many of whom I would 
gladly sit to receive instruction ; and with reason, as there is 
left to me only the fragmentary part of a man, forescore years 
having done much towards winding up the concern. I cannot 
but believe, however, that there is some truth in the remarks, 
and that they are not altogether untimely.” He was of the 
same mind with the excellent Cowper, that what “ is injuriously 
called Calvinism, but is in truth the divinity, which Paul 
preached, and Paul’s master, is the root of the goodly tree of 
holy living.” Is this our belief? Then let us use our best 
endeavors to plant that “root” in the minds of our hearers, 
that from it may arise that ‘goodly tree,” bearing fruit that 
shall remain. Soon shall we be called to give account of our 
stewardship. Let us take heed to ourselves and our doctrine, 
that we may both save our own souls, and the souls of those 
who hear us. Remembering our deceased father in Christ, 
who has so faithfully spoken the word of God, and who being 
dead yet speaketh, may we follow his faith, considering the end 
of his conversation. In the earnest desire and joyful expect- 
ation of an end like his, let us give diligence, that both as 
disciples and ministers of the Lord Jesus, we may glorify his 
name on the earth, and finish the work, which He hath given 
us to do. 

In conclusion, I would call your attention for a moment to the 
words following my text: Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. His ministers are not suffered to con- 
tinue by reason of death. Our fathers, where are they? 
and the prophets, do they live forever? Fain would we keep 
them with us, that we may be instructed by their counsels, 
quickened by their examples, encouraged by their prayers ; but 
they pass away, and we shall soon follow them. But the sacred, 
precious cause, dearer to the friends of Christ than Jife itself, 
will not die with them, nor with us. The King of Zion ever 
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lives, > er the same, and He will take care of it. When the 
godly man ceaseth and the faithful fail from among the 
children of men, He does not fail, He is not discouraged. 
The missionary enterprize He will not abandon. Maine has 
been given to Christ for an inheritance, even the uttermost 
parts of it for his possession, The Lorp shall comfort Zion. 
He will comfort all her waste places ; and he will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of God.. 
Joy and gladness shall be heard therein ; thanksgiving and 
the voice of melody. In the good work of enlarging, building 
up and comforting Zion, the venerable secretary of the Maine 
Missionary Society has labored for many years with commend- 
able zeal and constancy, with continued increasing success. 
Into his labors and those of his associates other men will enter, 
and others into theirs; and so the work will go on,and with 
it kindred enterprises, domestic and foreign, until THE work 
SHALL Be DONE, and heaven and earth shall rejoice in the 
tidings ——THE KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD ARE BECOME THE 
KINGDOMS OF ouR Lorp, anv or His Curist, ann He sHaun 
REIGN FOR EVER AND EVER. 
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Since the delivery of the foregoing discourse, a letter has 
been received from the Rev. Brezauern Pinneo of Mil 
Conn. containing some additional particulars, relative to the 
life of Dr. Gillett. Some extracts from this letter willbe read 
with much interest. . 

«T could but be deeply afflicted and much distressed by the 
death of my much loved and long tried friend, brother, relative 
and classmate, Rev. Dr. Gillett, with whom for the long space 
of 70 years, I had enjoyed a most intimate and endeared 
friendship, that knew neither interruption, nor abatement. Our 
friendship commenced almost in childhood. Our parents living 
at no great distance from each other, we were often together 
and engaging in the same studies and pursuits, our intimacy 
and mutual affection were continued and increased during our 
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preparatory studies and college life, and since we were separa- 

ted, an occasional visit and a brisk correspondence have. vate 
‘alive and nourished the’ affections of early life. | 

«Dr. G. was a descendant of a Huguenot ancestor. “His 

mother and my father were grand-children of a pious Protes- 

tant of my name, who fled from France to this country 
during the persecution of Louis 14th, at the revocation of 
“the edict of Nantes. * * * Dr, G’s great excellence lay 
not in any uncommon talents, or learning, but in those 
amiable qualities and dispositions, which form the christian. 
character. Not that he was deficient in point of talents. Asa 
scholar, he took a high standing in his class, less brilliant, how-~ 
ever, than solid, accurate and thorough. * * * Although his 

disposition and deportment were naturally amiable, and he was 

a sober and modest youth, yet he did not become especially 

interested in the subject of religion, until (if I mistake not) the 

former part of his junior year. After a season of deep anxiety 

and distress, he became through grace, as is believed, a well 
established, cheerful and happy christian. He soon united 
with the college church, and although modest and humble, 
he took a decided and active part in the cause of Christ. . 
However diffident Dr. G. might be respecting his own piety, I 
think no one could be much acquainted with him, without 

being satisfied of his christian character, and indeed of his” 
eminent devotedness to the cause of Christ. Happy man! that 

death found him, although at so late a period of life, actively 

émployed in his Master’s business. He had enjoyed good 

health during a long life; and after a short season of suffering, 

has gone to his heavenly rest.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


STEUBENVILLE, Marcu 31, 1848. 
Dear Sir—We had the pleasure to hear your able Lecture on last evening, 
We believe that your sentiments and experience upon so important and intere 
esting a subject—one in which we all have so deep and abiding an interest— 
should be preserved in a permanent form, that others, as well as ourselves, may 
receive the benefit and gratification of its perusal and consideration. We res- 
pectfully request a copy of your Lecture for publication. 


Respectfully, your friends, 
JOHN M‘CLUSKEY, 8. STOKELY, 


H. G. COMINGO, N. DIKE, 

JACOB COON, R. MARSH, 

LUKE LOOMIS, D. L. COLLIER, 
WM. P. BREED, PAUL ANDERSON, 
H. H. LEAVITT, JAMES MEANS, 
JAMES WILSON, JNO. ANDREWS, 
J. COLLIER, T. S. HENING, 
JOSEPH SMITH, ELIAS FLORENCE. 


To Messrs. Sroxety, M‘Cuusxery, &c. 


Gentlemen—In reply to your very polite, but unexpected request, I send to 
you the copy of my lecture. My aim in preparing and delivering it was not to 
exhibit any original views of my own upon the subject, but to embody and pre- 
sent such sentiments as I deemed just, important and useful. They have been 
gathered from various sources, and often given in the very words of others. 

Though conscious of its defects, and always exceedingly reluctant to appear 
before the public in this manner, yet for the sake of the great and good cause 
of female training, the lecture is at your service, if you think that by the publi- 
cation, the purpose may be promoted, for which it was delivered. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES C, BEATTY, 
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PREFACE. 


Ir is with sincere, but perhaps foolish reluctance that the accompa- 
nying lecture is permitted to go to press. Consent to print it may be 
thought to include such pretension either to novelty of views, or ex- 
cellence of illustration or force of argument in submitting them, as is 
not admitted or consciously felt. The single desire and hope in their 
publication is that they may be useful to the young and to their pa- 
rents. 

Sometime since, the writer prepared and delivered to the congrega- 
tion, of which his school usually composes a part, a sermon on the 
latter clause of Psalm 144 12. But there were many things desira- 
ble to be said, to his pupils and others, which did not seem so suita- 
ble to a discourse from the pulpit, and this suggested the preparation 
and delivery of this lecture, before an audience composed of the Visi- 
tors of the Seminary, the attending and former Scholars, and such of 
their parents as thought proper to be present with them. The request 
to have it published was entirely unexpected, or it would have been 
written out differently, especially in giving credit to those authors 
from whom much of it has been copied more or less literally. To 
make extracts now is impossible and has not been attempted. No ori- 
ginality is claimed for any part, and there is no wish to appropriate 
what belongs to others. Alterations or additions have not been deemed 
admissible, and it must be printed as it was written and read. 

With prayer for the Divine Blessing it is sent forth. It is not ex- 
pected to entertain or instruct the public generally. Its design is to 
benefit those persons by whom chiefly it will be read. The object is 
to present to the minds of the past or present pupils of our Seminary, 
just and appropriate thoughts in regard to the formation of their char- 
acter :—and to exhibit to others the principles of our Institution and 
the character which we aim to establish in those who may be com- 
mitted to our care. 


CHARLES C, BEATTY. 
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LECTURE, 


_ Ir may not perhaps be deemed presumptuous, in the speaker, 
before the present audience, and under existing circumstances to dis- 
course of the 


Formation of Female character. 


During my whole life, it has been my enviable lot to enjoy peculiar 
facilities for surveying the extent of woman’s influence, for feeling its 
power and for estimating its worth. Thrown in early years more fre- 
quently into female society and experiencing its happy tendencies, I 
learned, ever to value the sex more highly, to vindicate its equality,— 
to defend its supposed rights, and most earnestly to desire and labor 
for its elevation. Very singularly, in the course of events, the Provi- 
dence of God has been, during the last few years, gradually with- 
drawing me from other engagements, and closing up other avenues 
of pursuit, apparently to lead me to engage more directly and actively 
in the promotion of their interests; and now there seems every human 
probability that whatever of life, health, influence and power may re- 
main or shall be afforded in this world, is to be chiefly devoted to the 
advancement of female education.-Perhaps with some enthusiastic 
devotion to this cause, but most assuredly with much sincerity, I deem 
it my privilege to engage in this business, supposing that my energies, 
whatever they may be, can here do most to forward the true interests 
of the human family, and subserve most effectively the glory of God. 

The claims of this subject, both in its theoretic principles, and 
practical bearings and results, upon the attentive regard of the phi- 
lanthropist, the patriot, or the christian ;—of all mankind :—must be 
considered as one of the highest and strongest kind.—It may truly 
be said that woman’s influence and the formation of her character are 
lofty and inexhaustible themes :—often touched, but never transcend- 
ed;—yet, after all, upon these subjects, the sentiments of mankind 
are loose and their ideas vague ; nor should the feeblest well meant 
effort be despised to set them in their true light, and shew them in 
their real consequence. 

I propose then to consider and treat ‘Of the importance of the 
Female character to the prosperity of a community.” 
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The true dignity and worth of female character cannot be estimated 
too highly nor guarded too sacredly. But they may be falsely esti- 
mated, and watched with an affected and sickly sensibility. There 
are false and dangerous extremes on the one side and on the other, 
both of which should be carefully avoided, and to one or the other 
of which we are usually prone. I have no wish to return to the days 
of chivalry, however high an estimate seemed then placed on female 
honor and charms, for it was founded on false principles, produced 
but little real benefit to the sex or the world; and only made woman 
an object of gallantry, not of due respect for her intrinsic qualities, 
or a source of usefulness to society. 

It is not our purpose to speak of those illustrious examples of 
female excellence which peculiar circumstances in the development 
of noble characteristics have rendered conspicuous; but to notice 
those general qualifications by which a// should be characterized; and 
this of kind rather than degree. Nature and circumstances will, of 
course, modify the general character. All are not to be trained in 
the same manner, nor occupy the same position in society. But there 
are general principles applicable to all. All may be truly good, 
active, useful, honorable, and blessed of God in their respective sta- 
tions and duties. It is this general character of which we treat. 

By character is meant :—that which distinguishes one person from 
another, or one class of persons from others :—-something which has 
a veal existence, and shews itself on all proper occasions, as the dis- 
tinctive mark of the one who possesses it. To explain: we may 
add, that is meant, those personal qualities which consist of existing 
tastes, principles implanted, habits fixed, furniture obtained, and facil- 
ities acquired. Without these there is no character :—as they fluc- 
tuate, character changes :—unless established, there is no permanent 
character, and according to their peculiar kind, so is character good 
or evil. This, and not single actions however praiseworthy, or partic- 
ular sentiments however exalted, is the proper standard by which we 
estimate intrinsic or comparative worth; and it constitutes the true 
foundation of reputation and usefulness. 

The only proper basis of Female character, the ground-work upon 
which all her ennobling qualities and all her true excellence rests— 
is religious principle. But it is the religion of the Bible alone, upon 
which she fixes her hopes. There is indeed no other religion for her. 
The Bible has done much:—has done all for woman. Among the 
heathen :—man is every thing—woman is nothing. In all false reli- 
gions she is undervalued and neglected just in proportion as they 
have deviated from the truth. It is the spirit of Christianity which 
has elevated her from the degradation to which else she was doomed, 
and has-placed her in her proper equality with man. The dispensa- 
tion of the gospel opens to her the sphere of an extensive influence, 
and calls into operation her peculiar powers. To this religion then 
she is under the most inexpressible obligations, and to its service she 
should devote her soul and all her abilities. Without piety she is in 
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a great degree unprepared for her duties, or for moving with dignity 
and usefulness in her appropriate circle. Religion in a female secures 
all her interests—it fixes her mind and heart,—promotes her peace, 
endears her friendship, secures esteem, adds a dignity and worth in- 
describable to all her deeds, and sheds a mild and attractive lustre . 
around, which exclusive of its happy influence, at the same time 
evinces that her heart is pure. 

Tt is sometimes adduced as an evidence of the weakness of our 
faith, that it is the religion of women, and of weak-minded persons. 
Let no one blush for the propensity which woman has to piety and the 
service of God. It is an evidence, not of imbecility, but of the sus- 
ceptibility of her heart to the most generous and ennobling emotions of 
which human nature is capable.—The position in society and the 
proper habits of woman are comparatively favorable to piety in its 
radication, growth and permanency. God seems to have brought 
her, from the very opening of the christian dispensation, in a special 
manner and to a large extent, under the influence of graee. Happy 
for the church and the world that it has been so! The reasons for it 
are evident. It is not merely for her own sake, and because this reli- 
gion rescues her from the deep degradation to which otherwise the 
weaker sex is every where subjected, but it adds a peculiar benefit to 
society, and fits her most happily for filling up the very place, and ex- 
erting the very influence, for which God designs her. 

Even in the eyes of ordmary persons a woman, without piety 1s 
sadly defective, in the best traits of character. ew men, however 
irreligious themselves, but would revolt in their feelings at impiety in 
a woman. It involves a coldness and hardness of heart, unnatural, 
and offensive both to taste and feeling. Even when infidelity was 
more in vogue than at present, the few women who came out under 
its banner were treated, by all classes, with the contempt they de- 
served ; and such are now every where looked upon with horror and 
aversion. 

But the religion of which we speak, and which is to characterise 
woman, is not merely in theory, but in sentiment, feeling and action, 
an habitual and all-pervading principle, an every day concern, 
which presides over all their affairs, and mingles with all their em- 
ployments, not to interrupt, but to hallow them all, and to assimilate 
to the character of angelic beings. Religion ought not to be disjoined 
from the business, or from the pleasures of life. It is a strange and 
most mistaken opinion that it and its duties are to stand by them- 
selves ;—and the employinents and enjoyments of the world by them- 
selves. While this sentiment prevails, religion will never occupy its 
proper place, nor do its proper office, nor have its proper effects. Its 
provinee is to heighten happiness, as well as to sustain toil, or sanctify 
affliction. To confine it to peculiar seasons of sanctity or lonely 
meditation, or rob it of the enlivening smile, is a monastic error. It 
can never be an intruder. It should be aconstant companion. Give 
it a place by the fireside, in the social circle, in the transactions of 
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business, in the walks among the flowers, in the intimacies of friend- 
ship, as well as in the secret place of prayer. Let it have a part 
in the music which cheers the domestic circle, and the fond inter- 
course of sisterly and fraternal affection. Let it enter into all our 
thoughts, tinge all our sentiments, influence all our actions;—and if 
thus permitted to exert the power for which designed by Heaven, it 
will be an all pervading, and most elevating and happifying principle. 

Now, there is nothing which is so adapted to the wants of females, 
as a sincere and hearty religion such as we have described. They 
have many trials and therefore peculiarly need its support, solace and 
occupation of the mind. Their duties are of a retired nature, and re- 
ligion gives an interest to them which can be derived no where else. 
Duties however subordinate and obscurely performed, are to the wo- 
man of piety never degrading or irksome, for their principle is their 
characteristic. In her solitary hours, of which she must necessarily 
spend many, it is her companion and comfort, affording food to the 
mind, whether cultivated or uncultivated, and an object upon which 
the heart may and ought to fix. It is also the source of those virtues 
which should distinguish her in life. Lowliness, gentleness, meek- 
ness, patience and such like graces, so especially becoming and 
necessary for the female character, are the peculiar and exclusive 
products of the christian soil; and holiness the effect of the Divine 
Spirit’s operation upon the heart, as it is the root of every virtue, so 
it is the only principle which can impart unity and consistency to the 
eharacter. It teaches affability, it produces modesty, and that true 
delicacy of feeling and manner, which is one of the highest ornaments 
of the sex. ‘These virtues must expand, not in the sunshine but the 
shade ; and therefore they need some vital principle to supply the place 
of foreign excitement. Religion gives that impulse;—the germ of 
every lovely grace, the sap which finds its way through every fibre, 
and evolves the fairest blossoms without the aid of artificial heat. 
Without religion, women are ever restless, discontented and unhap- 
py :—ever wishing to be relieved from duty and from time which hang 
so heavily upon her. She is either puffed up with vanity and spends 
her days in frivolity, ambitious of display or greedy of pleasure; or 
she sinks into a listless apathy, useless to others and unworthy of her- 
self. But when the light of Heaven shines into her heart and shines 
upon her path, it invests every object with an interest and importance, 
which wakens her soul, draws out her affections, stirs her purposes, 
and engages her active exertions. ‘Then will she move, onward and 
upward, in the sphere for which God has designed her. 

Upon the basis of true piety there should be attached Intelligence. 
Knowledge is valuable for the pleasure which it imparts, both in its 
acquisition and use, for its ennobling influence on the mind, and for 
the facilities for domg good which it furnishes. Perhaps in some as- 
semblies, (but I presume not in this,) there might be a requisition to 
vindicate the strength of the female mind, and almost need to prove 
that the intellect of woman is susceptible of high improvement. Frre- 
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quent have been the discussions as to the relative mental powers of 
the sexes, but this enters not into our present subject. Suffice it that 
woman is possessed of a mind capable of a high degree of culture 
in various branches of literature and science. ‘To prove that she is 
ordinarily capable of excelling in all these branches is unnecessary, 
as it is also impossible. .Men’s minds are not all capable of this; 
and moreover the powers of the intellect are suited to the use te 
which it is designed to be placed in the providence of God. In some 
branches of letters, we believe women to be more susceptible of high 
polish and perfection than men:—in most, it is the business of the 
other sex, not only to attain with greater ease, but to push these en- 
quiries to a greater extent. The reasoning faculties are stronger in 
one, the imagination in the other:—in one there is more originality 
of thought, acuteness of perception, and patience of research: in the 
other more taste, susceptibility and readiness. It was never intended 
by the God of nature that woman should stand out in bold relief, as 
rising to the highest intellectual eminence, or be conspicuous among 
mankind for any mental force. It is contrary to her tendencies. It 
is beyond her power. She ought never to reach for it. Yet it might 
admit of a question, whether she is not more frequently capable of 
profiting by the discoveries of others and attaining to an extent of 
information, a correctness of taste, a soundness of judgment and a 
facility of communication, superior to the great mass of men. Nor 
is this strange, if we consider for what God designs her. 

It is well that public sentiment is now in favor of the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge to all, for females thus come in for a portion of the 
common benefit. There is no possession of which men are more 
tenacious, and concerning which they are so jealous as that of learn- 
ing. Probably it is because, feeling that knowledge is power, they 
are but little disposed to share it with the weaker sex; though the 
usual excuse is, (and sustained by too many cases,) that instead of 
improving her acquirements to a good purpose, they spoil her for the 
appropriate duties of life. There is no good reason, in the thing 
itself, why this should be the case, but directly the contrary. The 
tendency of true knowledge is to render us humble, acquainted with 
our duties, and ready to discharge in all fidelity those of our own 
place and sphere. But I am persuaded that the objections to female 
education, and to placing woman in this respect upon a level with 
man, lie deeper, and have their seat in ignorance and a total misap- 
prehension of the importance of the subject, and of the proper sphere 
for woman’s influence.* 


* When putting this to press my attention was called to the following pas- 
sage in Dymond’s Morality, p. 200: : 

““There does not appear any reason why the education of women should 
differ, in its essentials from that of men. The education which is good for hu- 
man nature is good for them. They are a part—and they ought to be in a much 
greater degree than they are, a part—of the effective contributors to the welfare 
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The uses of female intelligence and therefore the proper kind of 
it, and vast motives for it, have indeed seldom been rightly or suffi- 
ciently considered. When the sum of woman’s duties, and the im- 
portant uses for her intellectual culture are properly, not to say fully 
understood, it will be seen to be im many respects more necessary 
that she should have a sound and thorough education, than that the 
other sex should have. Her information will more frequently be 
called into requisition, and brought into use, if not to so great an. 
extent. She more especially is engaged in the cultivation of the 
mind, for she has to do with the moral and intellectual natures of her 
household, to inspire with right sentiments and provide for their 
knowledge. She is to be the companion of her husband and the 
guide of her children, and how essential that she should have those 
mental resources from which she may draw to fulfil her part in her 
family and in society. We hesitate not to say, that with the excep- 
tion of those few men who hold the station of professional teach- 
ers, the intellectual mould of a community depends more upon its 
women thanits men. It is true that this influence is not direct, but in- 
sensible, yet not the less real, or observable in its effects. It is the tone 
of conversation that obtains in society, which elevates or depresses the 
intellectual standard, and we know that in conversational powers wo- 
men excel. Whenever, therefore they are able to converse, and do 
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and intelligence of the human family. In intellectual as well as in other affairs 
they ought to be fit helps to man. The preposterous absurdities of chivalrous 
times still exert a wretched influence over the character and allotment of women. 
Men are not polite but gallant: they do not act towards women as to beings of 
kindred habits and character, as to beings who, like the other portion of man- 
kind, reason and reflect and judge, but as to beings who please, and whom 
men are bound to please. Essentially there is no kindness, no politeness in 
this; but selfishness and insolence. He is the man of politeness who evinces 
his respect for the female mind, He is the man of insolence who tacitly says, 
when he enters into the society of women, that he needs not bring his intel- 
lects with him. I do not mean to affirm that these persons intend insolence, 
or are conscious always of the real character of their habits: they think they 
are attentive and polite; and habit has become so inveterate, that they really 
are not pleased if a woman, by the vigor of her conversation, interrupts the 
pleasant trifling to which they are accustomed. Unhappily a great number of 
women themselves prefer this varnished and gilded contempt to solid respect. 
They would rather think themselves fascinating than respectable. They will 
not see, and very often they do not see, the practical insolence with which 
they are treated: yet what insolence is so great as that of half a dozen men 
who, having been engaged in an intelligent conversation, suddenly exchange 
it for frivolity if ladies enter? 

“or this unhappy state of intellectual intercourse, female education is in 
too great a degree adapted. A large class are taught less to think than to 
shine. If they glitter, it matters little whether it be the glitter of gilding or of 
gold. To be accomplished is of greater interest than to be sensible. It is of 
more consequence to this class to charm by the tones of a piano than to de- 
light and invigorate by intellectual conversation. The effect is reciprocally 
bad. An absurd education disqualifies them for intellectual exertion, and that 
very disqualification perpetuates the degradation.” 
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converse on rational and instructive topics, and in a sensible manner, 
they will do much to establish that as the tone of society :—but when 
they can converse and do converse upon nothing but their domestics, 
their furniture, their dress, the fashions, the amusements of the day, 
the last party or the last novel—they tend to make all persons about 
them as frivolous as themselves. ‘Thus conversation, which ought to. 
be instructive as well as entertaining, degenerates into an empty, 
frothy nothing, or feeds vanity and baser passions of our nature. 
Knowledge then is desirable for females as creating a source of inde- 
pendent enjoyment, and as an antidote to that narrowness of mind 
which grows out of minute duties and petty cares. Adulation may 
be food for the young and beautiful, but a mature age requires some- 
thing more substantial, and next to the supports of religion, there are 
no treasures like a well disciplined and well improved mind. 

To produce these beneficial results, their education must not be 
partial and superficial. Let it not be supposed that we are now in- 
sisting upon or recommending a system of mental training for some 
favored classes of society. We are advocating the proper education 
of the whole sex. It is true that the extent to which it is desirable 
that this should be carried, varies with different individuals, as they 
are likely to fill different places in society, and should be modi- 
fied by circumstances, but so far as it extends let it be sound and 
thorough. It is the flimsiness of female education, hurried through 
too many branches in a limited time, that makes it so despicable and 
so useless ;—nay, positively so injurious. There is often an appear- 
ance, without the reality, which is illy sustained, and altogether un- 
productive of good. Women are by no means wanting in ready 
talent. Their perception is quick, and they are often dexterous in 
shewing off ther knowledge, and assuming the credit of more than 
they possess. A very little thus sometimes enables one to shine in 
conversation by a species of pretence, but beside the habit of decep- 
tion which it is apt to generate, by appropriating credit for what is 
not ours, and of endeavoring to keep up appearances before others, 
such an one conscious of being shallow, more frequently only com- 
pensates for deficiency of depth, by skimming fluently over the sur- 
face of subjects, and can have no influence upon the taste or informa- 
tion of others. 

Thus they seem oftentimes to make rapid progress, and even to 
outstrip minds of greater vigor. But the appearance is deceptive. 
On this very account, intellectual discipline and that of the very se- 
verest kind, is in their case most essential, that it may teach them 
how to improve their minds and judgments, and check the rapidity of 
the current that its channel may be deepened. ‘This superficial infor- 
mation often feeds the natural vanity of the female heart. They know 
a little of this and a little of that, and but very little of any thing, 
and they imagine themselves educated and well informed, because 
they have obtained a smattering of knowledge. These are not the 
attainments which we would recommend. 
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That it is the vocation of females to teach, has been laid down asa 
position which it is impossible to contravert. ‘There is a peculiar talent 
and tact possessed by females for managing and instructing youth ; 
for communicating agreeably to the mind, especially of such as are 
in childhood. God has given her peculiar powers for this work, and 
they ought to be cultivated and brought into exercise. In Seminaries, 
Academies, Day Schools and Sabbath Schools, especially for their 
own sex; and for the other sex while in younger years, they should 
be almost the sole teachers, and here they possess special facilities for 
coming in contact with the unformed but forming mind. But this 1s 
only a part of education: the chief part must be domestic traming, 
The work must be commenced and principally effected in the family 
circle ;—And who but woman is to be the teacher there? In that 
sphere—her own native province—woman is inevitably a teacher, and 
she modifies by her example every dweller under her roof. It cannot 
be otherwise. As the dew-upon the tender herb, or the sunbeam de- 
veloping the opening flower ;—as the shower and the gentle stream 
invigorate the lowliest plant and the proudest tree of the forest, though 
humble at its foot, so woman’s influence is felt by all though unseen 
and acknowledged. 

In regard to the parts and particulars of this instruction, and intel- 
ligence, it is not now our purpose to expatiate ; but it should be such 
as will fit her best to perform those duties which God and society ex- 
pect from her hand. It should be practical and substantial rather than 
showy. As to what are popularly called accomplishments, so much de- 
pends upon circumstances and the impulse of natural taste that no rule 
can be given, except that they should not interfere with the attamment 
of solid learning. ‘The order of acquisition should be:—first what 
is necessary, next what is useful, and then what is ornamental. These 
last from various considerations may, and probably ought to engage 
considerable of the study of females, but there is lamentable evidence 
that these have been, and now are, in too many cases made the sum 
of education:—an education which has more for its object display 
ane amusement, than fitting for the sober duties, and real business of 

ife. 

Now, let it be remarked that this principle of display should as far 
as possible be disjoined from the female character and from female edu- 
cation. Until this is curbed, the domestic sphere can scarcely be filled 
properly, nor those duties be discharged well, which a country and 
especially a republic imperiously demands of its daughters. The 
greatest danger arises from these so called accomplishments, though 
we do not deny that it also lurks elsewhere. They have hitherto, and 
do still assume too prominent a place and too large a share of female 
education. Instead of filling up the interstices of time and attention, 
being the recreations and amusements of study, they too often are the 
grand object for which severer studies must give place, and often im- 
portant branches be omitted or slighted. The utility, at least for the 
most part, may well be doubted of spending so much precious time, 
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in learning mezotint, and fillagree, and shell work, bronze, and chinese 
work;—in making pretty things of various fo¥ms and fashions to show 
to parents, and display before friends, on the return from school, as the 
fruit of——education? Women who labour for show, and are eager 
to exhibit, to attract notice and gain admiration, are often—indeed 
‘usually—careless of pleasing in the domestic circle, and dissatisfied 
with the unostentatious duties which belong to their appropriate place 
in life :—and to educate this passion is truly ruinous. As to music, 
there is much to be said in its favor, especially of vocal music, and 
that kind of it which fits to sing the praises of the Creator. Wom- 
an’s soul is attuned to the harmony of song, and this is within the 
reach of all: but the attention and time which are devoted to instru- 
mental music, often when there is but little taste or talent, is absurd 
and injurious. As accomplishments of a higher and more useful or- 
der, may be substituted good reading, elegant penmanship and agree- 
able composition. 

The next important characteristic of woman, upon which however 
we shall not dwell long, is the power of self control. From the po- 
sition which she occupies, in domestic life and in society, she will 
need this pre-eminently. The virtues which she will be called to ex- 
ercise, will be usually, and to a large extent, the passive virtues : nor 
are these to be undervalued or neglected. The God of nature in the 
moulding of her natural powers has given her an excellence, in this 
respect, which needs only to be cultivated, brought into habitual use, 
and employed to the best advantage. She is adapted to endurance. 
She can yield like the willow, and therefore is not so liable to be 
overturned by the rude blast as the sturdy oak. And it is well that 
she is so. Destined all her life time to yield and be submissive, to 
feel most of adversity, poverty or affliction when it falls upon a fam- 
ily :—both her comfort and her safety require her to discipline well 
her own heart. She has need in the prosecution of her appropriate 
work, for an untiring industry, unyielding perseverance, and a fund 
of patience and amount of fortitude which do not ordinarily fall to 
the lot of the other sex. She should govern herself well, that she 
may be better able to fill her subordinate station. She is exposed to 
numberless temptations, which can best be resisted, not merely by the 
possession of correct principles and general intelligence, but the fac- 
ulty and the habit of restraming and governing her own emotions and 
passions. Her heart then should be well schooled, and her feelings 
under sound discretion. 

Let me not be misunderstood as recommending a system of decep- 
tion, or the holding out to the world or to particular persons, senti- 
ments or feelings which are not truly possessed. It is the subjuga- 
tion of the heart, affections and sentiments themselves to the dictates 
of duty which is inculcated ; and it should be early and most assidu- 
ously practised. This only can operate uniformly ;—and properly at 
all times. Submission to parents, teachers and superiors—harmony 
with brothers, sisters and associates—benevolent dispositions towards 
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all men— prepare the way for those more arduous relative duties 
which will devolve upon the sex in after life ; and all is rendered com- 
paratively easy to her, whose heart is habitually governed by a sense 
of right and duty. Calmness and equanimity are excellent virtues, 
and especially as the sex. are exposed to those lesser causes of irita- 
tion, which more effectually than great afflictions try the temper of the 
soul. Peevishness, fretfulness and irritability of disposition are among 
the most unhappy and disagreeable habits which can be contracted. 
It is a still higher attainment to bear trials of temper with an un- 
changed cheerfulness of mind and pleasantness of deportment. It is 
admirable to see one, with self command so entire, and presence of 
mind so consistent, that no unexpected duty, or sudden alarm, or dis- 
tressing emergency shall find her unprepared. The judgment should 
always be clear, the spirits unhurried and the mind ready for action. 

And yet how often do we find the very reverse of all this acknowl- 
edged, and even thought to be a feminine virtue. There is often a 
helplessness, or affectation of it, which is truly ludicrous and absurd. 
To shriek at a reptile, to be ready to faint at every unpleasant sight or 
sensation, to possess excessive sensibility of this sort, to express exag- 
gerated feelings of terror on every possible occasion, to fancy ones self 
to be the subject of peculiar interest of any or every kind, is too often 
practised because supposed to be so charming, instead of being re- 
pressed as superlatively ridiculous. 

Woman is eminently fitted for social influence and worth. She is 
to be the cement as well as the polish of society, and it is desirable 
that she should characteristically partake of those qualities and pow- 
ers, which are suited to bind together human society. The ground 
work of woman’s influence is in her easy accommodation to the cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed, her happy adaptation to the tastes, 
and sympathy in the feelings of those around her. While the sterner, 
more rugged and unyielding virtues belong to man, the softer and 
more attractive are for woman. ‘This nature teaches: and our train- 
ing should second the marked design of the Creator. fi is easier for 
woman to yield, as it is most generally her duty ; and the God of na- 
ture has formed her of more plastic materials, for the very purpose 
that she may both be moulded, and form a mould for others. But 
while this is partly the gift of nature, it is to be perfeeted and applied 
by self control. 

Connected very nearly with self control is the exercise of self gov- 
ernment. ‘There should be a careful and constant attention to the 
temper and dispositions of the heart. Human nature is depraved.— 
Mankind are selfish, and prone to every evil passion. But there are 
some errors to which females seem peculiarly exposed, either consti- 
tutionally, or from the defects and faults of their traiing hitherto, and 
in respect to which, therefore, there should be peculiar eare and re- 
straint. These are deducible from the excess or abuse of some prop- 
er quality, or are ascribable to weakness. Nor should defects be cov- 
ered, or weakness excused, but the proper remedies be applied to cor- 
rect the evils’ and fill up the deficiencies. 
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Vanity, for instance, is a weakness, and vanity is a fault to which 
females are very liable. It argues a weakness of judgment and mind. 
A woman is often vain of the most trifling and worthless distinctions, 
because she cannot estimate true excellence and worth. And this 
vanity is increased by and identified with her love of admiration.— 
This wish to attract, to dazzle, to be admired, which is nearly allied 
to the desire of pleasing, and sometimes is mistaken for it, seems 
born with her, and is developed at the earliest age, and often alas! if 
not curbed in its incipient state, becomes through life the ruling pas- 
sion. The woman of fashion is usually vain :—vain of every thing 
pertaining to herself, and it seems in this class almost an allowed as it 
is an admitted foible. The man of the world, and the selfish para- 
site, understand it, and feed it by flattery more or less gross, and 
take advantage of it often to undermine and ruin the fair fabric. But 
this vice is by no means confined to this class, it exhibits itself in va- 
rious forms, in every station in society, and among all conditions. It 
is well if we are not detected in some of the various forms of vanity : 
they are subtle, and often are found prompting to the most praise- . 
worthy actions. But besides opening a door for innumerable evils, 
it exposes the sex to universal contempt, and is used as an illustra- 
tion of their great weakness. 

The same remarks apply, in a degree, to the characteristic love of 
dress ; though to this there seems an early, an original tendency. In 
the youngest years, the little girl shows her fondness for fine clothes, 
and those ornaments which apparently set her off to the best advan- 
tage. Itis very generally fostered by parents, and those around in 
the notice which they bestow upon their beloved idols, and the dis- 
tinctions which are made between the gay and the plainly dressed. 

The fickleness of women is proverbial, yet in regard to the affec- 
tions of the heart it cannot be admitted, though it must be allowed in 
respect to the head. The reason is that they are naturally more apt 
to be led by passion and romantic impulse than by sober views and 
careful judgment. The love of what is new, for the sake merely of 
its novelty, is a defect which will be attended with inconstancy of 
opinion and instability of purpose. They form opinions rashly, and 
abandon them precipitately. They soon tire of the most necessary 
and important and interesting duties if monotonous, whereas their 
routine is of all others the least varied by those striking incidents 
which they, too often in their romantic notions, suppose to constitute 
the charm of life. Hence the necessity that, at the earliest age, this 
should be displaced by some better and regular motive, which may 
operate as a constant spring of action. patnod 

There might also be noted a levity of disposition and manner, 
which, though not confined to their sex, is too often thought to pre- 
dominate in them, and when so is unsuitable for beings of such high 
hopes and destinies. It is carefully to be distinguished from bouyan- 
cy of spirits, and constant cheerfulness, which are virtues—and chris- 
tian virtues too; 
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It is supposed that they have a strong inclination to gossip, to tat- 
tle, to detraction. But there are comparatively few who deserve this 
reproach. If they have hitherto too often fallen into these faults, it 
has arisen generally from that fondriess for conversation which is char- 
acteristic of the sex, and not its fault:—coupled with a deficiency of 
information on topics truly interesting and instructive, so that when 
common themes are exhausted, they fly to the expedient of discussing 
the character and conduct of their acquaintances aud neighbors. This 
seems the only excuse for the odious practice, so base and so injuri- 
ous. General intelligence is the remedy. 

It need not be proved that all these are foibles and faults, which de- 
tract greatly from woman’s true dignity, characteristic worth and use- 
fulness, and therefore, whether original defects or seeds of error early 
sown in her mind, they should be extirpated with the utmost care, and 
the compensating virtues be implanted in their stead. This can only 
be effected by laying the foundation in a regular system and habit of 
self government. None can watch over and remedy these evils but 
the individual herself. She is to discipline and to direct her own 
mind and heart, by those helps which God in his grace will afford to 
her. 

In close connection with this, there should be a high cultwation of 
the social affections. It is not only to restrain and govern those dis- 
positions which are wrong or offensive, and which might depress her 
that woman is called, but also to cherish and manifest those which are 
excellent and lovely. Especially, from the circle in which she moves, 
and the manner in which she is to act, is there demand for the combi- 
nation of benevolence, tenderness, sensibility and prudence. Nor 
will these affections grow spontaneously, if we judge correctly of the 
depravity of the heart. The attempt must be early made and succes- 
sively followed up, to kindle and inflame the tender charities of the 
heart, and direct the affections towards their legitimate objects. 

God has made woman sensitive ; alive to softer emotions, and ready 
to yield her heart to their flow ;—quick in perceptions, susceptible 
and ardent. But this sensibility is neither to be engendered nor cul- 
tivated by fictitious tales and romantic feelings. ‘To be useful she 
must not only possess but exercise these feelings, yet under the con- 
trol of wisdom and goodness. If suffered to luxuriate wildly, or be 
expended on imaginary objects, (as is the case of the novel reader, 
and frequenter of the theatre,) they will lead to a thousand extrava- 
gancies, and involve the partaker in evil and misery; but if guided by 
discretion and benevolence, they will make her doubly pleasing, love- 
ly and influential. It is this disposition which suggests and inspires 
the thousand nameless and indescribable amenities which win the affec- 
tions, and fasten her power in the heart; which indeed render her so 
agreeable and almost so necessary that she is the centre of society, and 
becomes, in her various relations, at once its cement and its charm. 
From her, society isto receive in a great measure its balance and its tone. 
Conversation, for instance, is one great source of woman’s influence, 
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and it is her province and peculiar talent to give zest to it. She is or 
she ought to be the enlivener of every company, and this she does by 
throwing into it that vivacity of which she is more capable, and that 
grace which she alone can exercise. The sentiments of woman, as 
here expressed, contributes much to social interest and enjoyment, 
her feeling imparts life, and her gentleness a polish. 

Now the charm of conversation is feeling ;—forgetting one’s self 
and sympathising deeply with the subject and with those around.— 
It is not to shine, but to please, that should be her aim. She is formed 
for this, and it should be woman’s study. For this end she must 
bring into society true benevolence and asound judgment. The first 
will induce her to sympathise with those with whom she comes in con- 
tact ; and the other will teach her how to adapt herself to their circum- 
stances. Here the great motive should excite ;—a desire to be pleasant 
and to please ;—not for itself, and the gratification of vanity and self- 
ish passions, but as giving access to the heart, and opening the wa 
for usefulness. Thus does she gain the most powerful hold upon 
others, when she wins her way into the affections, without affectation 
and without selfish purposes. She becomes a softener down of the 
asperities of society, a corrector of what is wrong, a moderator of 
what is unruly, a restraint on what is indecorous or unbecoming.— 
Her presence merely is a pledge against impropriety and many spe- 
cies of excess, a check on vice and a protection to virtue. Hence 
our first father is represented by Milton as saying to Eve: 

‘‘T from the influence of thy looks receive 
Access in every virtue ;—in thy sight 
More wise, more watchful, stronger.” 

Such should be the social ascendency of woman; and such will— 
must necessarily be her influence when possessed of a right character 
and occupying her own sphere, and not shining or sparkling in the 
public blaze, but glowing in the private circle. Here is woman’s 
power; not of authority and command, which are forbidden, but of 
social influence, so strong over the very lords of creation. Indeed, 
man is possessed of such a desire to gratify the woman that he is liable 
to dethrone his better judgment, even if she leads him astray, as in 
the case of our first parents. To gain this should not be her study, 
but to use that which necessarily falls to her lot, in the best manner 
and to the noblest purposes. 

Here I am led to remark that there is a most important and_essen- 
tial quality which should belong to, and adorn every woman; and 
which I know not how better to designate than by the term Delicacy. 
It is delicacy of feeling and ‘sentiment, and true modesty of character, 
combined with intelligence, which will obtain for females that high 
degree of respect and influence which is desirable, and enable them 
to maintain it. Delicacy is indeed the point of honor in a woman. 
Yet, this is not always to be secured by shrinking from difficult stations, 
but with discretion and firmness resisting the power of rudeness and 
vice. Her purity of manners, flowing evidently from self respect and 
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purity of thought, will ensure to her deference, and repress, more 
effectually than any other influence, impropriety of every kind. It is 
the presuming upon some deficiency of delicate sensibility, either 
real or supposed, which occasions the greater part of the freedoms 
which are taken with females. I am not now speaking merely of 
chastity of thought, speech, and behavior, but of the safeguard of 
this. It is something which lies behind. It is the state, the habit, 
the disposition of the mind. Woman’s thoughts should be pure as 
the new fallen snow ;—not a tainting breath should blow upon the 
delicate flower. Unless she keeps her heart with all diligence she has 
no shield. But when this is right ;—while she will not be affectedly 
nice or unnecessarily scrupulous, she will shrink, like the sensitive 
plant, from every rude approach. This delicacy, however, must be 
spontaneous, and is not to be put on occasionally, but worn habitu- 
ally :——to be seen at all times, though not exhibited. Still, it neither 
represses vivacity, nor blunts the affections, nor wraps up in prudery. 

We mean by delicacy, a feeling of propriety; which is more to 
guide a female herself with discretion, than to cover with armor from 
outward attacks. It is all important to lead to a proper insight of the 
true duty and proper place of woman. Without it, she is apt to step 
from her own sphere, to occupy a position foreign to her design by 
Providence. To woman, as we have already hinted, there is an 
appropriate sphere of action and usefulness. ‘This is pointed out by 
our Maker, both in creation and providence. It is as well my wish ta 
confine her to this, as to raise her views to its proper extent, importance 
and responsibility. While the night cultivation and truest excellence 
of the female character lie at a much higher point than is usually sup- 
posed, yet, her influence is only to be felt in its appropriate place, 
and by her putting forth her characteristic graces. She has enough 
to do here, nor has she time to do the work, or to infringe upon the 
station of others. 

God has constituted the sexes, each with some peculiarities of 
physical form, mind, and moral or social constitution; and though to 
both there are some duties common, and some walks of life equally 
open :—and though necessity may call, on special occasions, for the 
intrusion of one upon the peculiar offices of the other, yet, to each 
there are many things appropriate, and others unfit; and the appoint. 
ment of our Creator, as made known in nature, providence and the 
scriptures, is not to be despised or disregarded. _No woman should 
trench upon the province of man. It is, perhaps, not for us or for 
any one to discriminate nicely in this matter, but general principles 
are easily settled, and particular cases are to be decided by true deli- 
cacy, guided by discretion. 

Her character, based upon the natural and scriptural distinction 
between the offices of the sexes, is to be suited to the sphere in which 
she is destined to move and act. Her very moral virtues are to be 
modified by, and adapted to it. If modest diffidence is becoming 
both sexes, it is eminently the ornament of the female; and she is 
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called rather to cultivate a retiring disposition, and cherish the affee- 
tions which bind her to the fireside, than to expose herself to the 
gaze even of an admiring world, or display an ambition for its honors 
and distinctions. 
“A woman’s proper station, is retreat.?’ 

The very virtues which we call for from the stronger sex, are unde- 
sirable in woman ; while the softness and delicacy which form the 
charm of the female, is a reproach to man. Hence, we are accus- 
tomed to say of him who partakes of qualities pertaining to females, that 
he is effeminate ; and of her who has the character appropriate to males, 
that she is masculine. Now, though such eccentricity may be tol- 
erated in a degree, yet are we fully aware that the expressions are re- 
proachful, and designate something there, undesirable and unlovely ; 
derogating from the respect which we would otherwise allow to them. 

The affairs of state, both civil and political; the business of the 
church, both as it respects her government and public instruction ; 
the manual labors and toils of the field, or the mechanic arts; the 
management of the counting house, the learned professions and the 
press, with all similar duties, devolve chiefly upon man; while the 
more unassuming and retiring, though not less valuable and powerful 
influences of her personal character, conversation and instruction, 
upon the domestic circle, her neighbors and associates, and especially 
the youth who may be committed to her care, will efficaciously tell 
upon the world in its proper time, and according to its due order and 
proportion. She is not designed for public stations. True delicacy 
will bid her shrink from them. Her first duty, and her principal 
duty, is at home: it is to provide for the necessities, and minister to 
the wants, and add to the happiness, and elevate the character and 
hopes of those who cluster around the fireside. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that the domestic qualities 
and virtues are what constitute the peculiar recommendation to the 
female sex. If a woman does not consider it the perfection of. the 
character of a wife, 

‘““__To study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote,” 
She mistakes the most important branch of female duties. Solomon, 
in the 31st chapter of Proverbs, gives us the character of a virtuous 
woman; and the whole of it forces upon our minds that industry, 
frugality and economy, were the chief ornaments of the female in his 
day, and an important source of family wealth, respectability and dis- 
tinction. Habits of neatness, order, regularity, punctuality and 
promptness, are most necessary to be cultivated and practised, in 
order to family comfort and thrift, and these are to be found chiefly 
under the hand of its mistress. Nor let any woman suppose this an 
invidious location or menial sphere of duty, who considers how much 
the happiness of society, and the progress of the world in all that 1s 
ood depend upon domestic causes and domestic influence. 
Let it not hence be inferred that she is restricted to the temporal] 
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part of household good, either for her own family or that of others: 
the pure principles and high hopes with which, by grace, she is 
inspired, forbid such a thought. It is her part, not merely to feed 
and clothe their bodies, but to nourish and adorn their growing 
minds, and mould youthful hearts by the power of our blessed reli- 
gion: to cause her instructions to distil upon them at home, in the 
sabbath school, or the transient company, as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as showers that water the earth. It is her part to 
direct the infant shoot that it may be inclined aright, and grow erect 
towards heaven: to put forth a mother’s restraining and elevating influ- 
ence upon her sons, that they may be as plants grown up in their youth ; 
and to bestow a mother’s fostering and delicate care upon her daugh- 
ters, that they may be as corner stones polished after the similitude of 
a palace. It is for her, softly and sweetly, but constantly, to exert a 
holy influence upon her husband, who, if even he obey not the word, 
may, without the word, be won while he beholds the chaste conver- 
sation of his wife coupled with fear: by her tender sympathies to 
calm his anxious mind, smooth his ruffled brow, and cheer him on 
in the path of self-denying duty and high endeavor. She is to dif- 
fuse around her, as she moves and mingles in society, not by direct 
attack and bold effort, yet actively and by a gentle and insinuating in- 
fluence, the pure and powerful efficacy of female piety, always savor- 
ing of delicacy, modesty, good sense, intelligence and benevolence. 
She is also called to minister to the wants of suffering humanity—to 
soothe the sorrows and elevate the hearts of the sick, the poor and 
the troubled ; to converse modestly, or, if able, employ the pen upon 
subjects which enlist her mind and interest her heart ; to engage In 
the circulation of approved religious tracts; to discharge the part of 
a personal or private teacher, whether in matters secular or religious ; 
to act in social circles of her own sex, in the exercises of devotion or 
christian converse ; to solicit charity for benevolent objects, by pri- 
vate application, if performed in the spirit and manner which befit her 
sex. Like the holy women who attended upon the ministry of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, to provide for the destitute, and visit the 
houses of sorrow and of want. Such are the delicate but ennobling 
duties which devolve on her, who would properly and only fill wom- 
an’s station, without transcending its limits or neutralizing its most 
happy influence, by mingling with it the appropriate acts and offices 
of the other sex. Let her legitimate part be performed, and it is 
enough ;—to transcend it, is to limit, abridge, and ultimately destroy 
her power and character. 

Yo make up the social and moral qualities of the female, there are 
certain constituents which are of great importance, in addition to that 
modesty and delicacy of character, of which we have spoken. Per- 
haps the principal of these may be denominated Gentleness. She is 
in a great measure dependent upon the other sex, and in the promi- 
nent and striking qualities, most certatnly inferior to man. She is 
destined in many respects to an inferiority of station, and is to bow to 
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his authority. With this she cannot—she ought never to contend.— 
Her original formation may be properly referred to, as illustrative of 
her position. The truly admirable, though quaint remark of Henry, 
may be here quoted. ‘The woman was made out of a rib taken 
from the side of Adam: not made out of his head to top him, nor out 
of his feet to be trampled upon by him; but out of his side to be 
equal with him ;—under his arm to be protected, and near his heart 
to be beloved.” ‘The duty of wives to be subject to their husbands, 
and reverence them; and the general duty of the weaker to yield 
ee to the stronger sex, is frequently inculcated in the Bible.— 

e influence which she is to exercise over man is not that of 
authority, but the insensible, powerful one of affection and persua- 
sion, of virtue and true worth. 

She ought to feel her dependence, and show that she looks to him 
for support and guidance. A confiding and submissive temper, 
therefore, is most becoming in all the sex. She is the weaker vessel, 
and as such should receive honor;—in this view her weakness is an 
attraction, and not a blemish; but then it should be set out with gen- 
tleness of spirit and manner. There is something exceedingly repul- 
sive in female forwardness and self sufficiency, however, and by 
whomsoever exhibited. Pedantry is offensive always, but in her 
it is doubly so. However endowed with superior talents, or informa- 
tion, or experience, or age, there should be n woman a mildness of 
manner and modesty of expression, to mark her diffidence, without 
which she cannot be agreeable, and for the want of which nothing 
can compensate. Gentleness prepossesses at first sight ;—it insinuates 
itself into the vantage ground, and gains the victory before we are 
aware, because uncontested. The mind of woman, then, should be 
cast into a gentle mould, and the kindliest affections of the heart be 
cultivated. Softness and sweetness are essential to the perfection of 
female worth. 

There is another quality, or combination of qualities, which are 
closely allied to gentleness, and which go far to constitute the proper 
character of a female: it may be deemed the last stroke of polish to 
the corner stones in this beautiful palace. It is difficult to define, or 
even to describe them. Some seem to intend them by elegance, not 
of face or form, but of manners :—others by gracefulness :—some by 
politeness: others by kindliness. It has reference, however, princi- 
pally to the conduct, and is the acting out of proper dispositions of 
the heart. It is an assemblage of qualities, resting upon benevolence, 
and inducing to that kindliness of actions and manners which consti- 
tutes true politeness. It is not the offspring of conventional rules 
or artificial arrangements, but has its source in the heart, and is seen 
in the nameless and numberless attentions to the comfort and ease of 
all around, which it is a woman’s business and ornament to study.— 
This grace is not affected but natural: it tinges every thought, breathes 
in every expression, and regulates every movement; it adorns the 
humble cot as well as the palace, and shines at the domestic hearth as 
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well as in the drawing room; it is of itself unnoticed because unob- 
trusive; yet is habitual and constant, because it is innate. Good 
breeding is the result of kindness of heart, and a correct taste; and 
though generally the mark of what is called good society, differs es- 
sentially from the prescriptions of fashion. It is without affectation, 
which too often marks the studiously polite ; and without restraint.— 
It is unpretending; always self possessed and at ease, because it 
knows its place, and is dispossessed of selfishness, and guided by no 
rules higher than the dictates of a benevolent heart. Its eourtesy 1s 
not officious or troublesome ; it is natural, but not rude nature ; it is 
unaffected, but not rough and unpolished. It is emphatically the off- 
spring of christian feeling. Christianity is itself full of grace. Itis a 
refiner as well as purifier of the heart. It imparts correctness of per- 
ception, delicacy of sentiment, and all those nicer shades of thought 
and feeling, which constitute eleeance of mind, and form the founda- 
tion of elezance of manners. Undeviating kindness, civility and cour- 
teousness fo ail, are the marks of a well educated mind, a correct 
taste, a benevolent heart, and rightly balanced feelings. 

Let it not be said that this is to be cultivated only in certain classes, 
whose station in society and particular duties, call for refinement of 
taste and manners ; or that it is only required as proper towards certain 
persons, or on certain occasions. It should belong indissolubly to the 
female character every where, and should always be exercised to eve- 
vy one, as that diffusive grace which is, through them, to refine and 
polish the whole mass of human society. Neither is it in the remo- 
test degree inconsistent with that candor, openness and simplicity 
which should be equally cultivated, and as generally characteristic. I 
should deem myself peculiarly unfortunate to have been so misunder- 
stood as to seem to recommend art in place of unsophisticated nature. 
The refinement of which we speak, must be refinement of the heart. 
Without this all is empty and worthless. To keep up appearances 
without reality is the most dreadful drudgery ; and it is most perni- 
cious to the character as it destroys the symmetry between the real 
sentiménts and the conduct. But it is a most unhappy error to sup- 
pose that religion, the religion of the Bible discourages or discounte- 
nances attention to the finer feelings, the tender courtesies and accom- 
plishments of life: on the contrary, it bids us—‘* Whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue and if there be any praise, to think on these things.” 

The desire of pleasing is natural and strong in youth, and to a cer- 
tatn extent it ought to be entertained, especially as a component. of 
femalé excellence. If guided to correct channels, it is an incentive 
to improvement and usefulness, and an aid to happiness. When it 
rejects the motive of selfishness, and seeks only to please others to 
edification, it becomes a Christian virtue. In the art of pleasing, the 
means least dependent on contingencies are undoubtedly good man- 
ners, and she who has them not, can never please. Affability and the 
smile of cheerfulness and good humor, are among the best passports to 
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the esteem of others. Perhaps I am too nice and particular on a sub- 
ject, which is beyond the description of words, and which no admo- 
nitions or instructions can communicate :—which can only be found 
coming warm from the heart. 

But let it be remembered, that over every other attainment and tal- 
ent and duty in life, there should be thrown the mantle of graceful- 
ness. It is the manner in which an action is done, that constitutes 
half its character. ‘This cannot, then, but be considered. It is the 
charm of life. It is female grace and kindness, which so win upon 
the heart and overpower opposition, as almost to make woman’s 
wishes irresistable. Yet, this is very far from that cringing, fawning 
and coaxing manner, which disgusts even when it accomplishes its 
aim. There is dignity in all true gracefulness. The reserve and 
precision of our mothers, were not without their charm and worth; 
and their daughters, in seeking to be vivacious and entertaining, have, 
perhaps, sacrificed much of true nobility of character, and lost their 
power to frown upon impertinence, to check folly, or form society to 
a more elevated standing. 

Finally, let it be distinctly and fully understood, that all these dis- 
positions of which we have spoken, are to rest wpon principle, and 
be made habitual ; that they may be made of real value to govern the 
life, and influence the whole conduct. It is not single actions, how- 
ever illustrious, which give character, but the habit of action. This 
alone can insure symmetry, and make the character complete and 
consistent throughout. Happy is she who has unity of purpose, de- 
sign and motive, to insure uniformity of action, for the glory of God and 
the good of man; who, emptied of selfishness, pride, vanity and am- 
bition, is content humbly to pursue the path of duty in the light of 
God’s countenance. ‘‘ Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all.” 

Have I erred, then, in speaking of the importance of female char- 
acter to the prosperity of a community? Not only are families united 
and connected, to their mutual strength, by females as wives, mothers, 
sisters, &c. but they, moreover, form the cement of society, and bind 
together the whole social community of man. Woman is destined, 
by the God that made and sets us in families, to exert a mighty 
influence, not only upon those mdividual families, but upon the 
whole, the general condition of the human family :—upon its mental 
and moral improvement, its happiness here and hereafter. Wield- 
ing this influence, necessarily, how important that she should be pre- 
pared to do it in the most happy and efficient manner. The effect of 
this influence, no human arithmetic can calculate. 

None will deny that the children of every family take their charac- 
ter, principally, from the mother of the family : and this is especially the 
case where she has a positive and decided character. It is in the 
power of a sensible and well educated mother, to inspire, during the 
years that her children are almost exclusively under her control and 
influence, such tastes and propensities as shall nearly decide the des- 
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tiny of the future man; and this is done, not only by her intentional 
exertions, but by the gradual and insensible imitation and moulding 
of the child. It is the influence of her character. The character 
then, of the mother, or the woman with whom children pass the first 
and forming years of their life, is of incalculable importance to the 
succeeding generation, and to every successive generation. If she 
has no character, as is too often the case, the child will take its im- 
press elsewhere. If she is merely accomplished, she can never lay 
the foundation for true greatness:—if she is ignorant, her children 
will probably be destitute of taste ; if frivolous, she is not likely to in- 
spire them with noble desires and high purposes. 

There is one sense in which woman may perhaps be said to be 
man’s superior, and I know of no other sense in which it can be truly 
said. It is from the place which she occupies as the source of the 
race, and the influence which she is to exert, as the necessary guide 
and moulder of human character, during man’s earliest years, 
when this character is in the most plastic state. She begins ;—she 
must begin ;—she cannot avoid it if she would, to bend the twig, or 
train it from its first shooting forth. By the gentle touch of her finger, 
she is starting in a certain course, a body, not merely material but 
intellectual, moral and highly influential, which, in its accelerating 
course down the hill of life, is to produce most momentous and incal- 
culable results. All the most important springs of society are held 
and controlled by the feeble hand of woman. Every chord vibrates 
to her touch with magic sensibility, and every harmony in the social 
system waits on her influences.—I do not unduly magnify her impor- 
tance in the social system; nor would I add aught to swell her self 
complacency or gratify her vanity :—but oh! I would throw upon her 
a fearful responsibility :—and show you how necessary it is that our 
daughters should be trained to their great and arduous work. 

“¢ What is wanting,” said Napoleon, ‘ that the youth of France be 
educated?”’ ‘‘ Mothers,” replied Madam Campan. This reply, it 
is said, struck the Emperor. Here, said he, is a system of education 
in one word. Be it your care to train up mothers who shall know 
how to educate their children. 

Here was a general and a fatal mistake of the ancient republics :— 
they neglected, they overlooked the influence of woman in the forma- 
tion of character. Occasionally, an illustrious woman trained her 
sons to glory, and the mother of the Gracchi stands forth in bold 
relief, but such instances are few and far between; and they gave— 
they could give no tone to the age in which they lived. Happily, itis 
widely different with us:—and here lies the hope of our country.— 
Woman’s influence, though never to be seen, is always to be felt, 
throughout our republic, in the character of her sons. But if this 
noble end is to be achieved through her, she is neither to yield to 
indolence, nor be content with scanty and superficial attainments, 
which fit only for show, and not for usefulness. She must have 
character of her own to impress upon others. Her youth should be 
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surrounded by every motive and aid to application, and her maturity 
ee by active exertions in rearing and elevating the youthful 
mind. . 

To use the expressions of one of the most eloquent of our country- 
men: (Wirt,) ‘The virtues of this country are with our women, and 
the only remaining hope of the resurrection of the genius and charac- 
ter of the nation rests with them. As to our men, they are variously 
engaged, alas! principally in sordid employments. But the mothers 
of the country, and those who are to become mothers, have the char- 
acter of the nation in their hands. Who is it that moulds and directs 
the character, not only of our girls but of our boys, for the first ten 
or twelve decisive years of their life? Not the father,—for such are 
his engagements, or such the state and reserve of his manners, that 
his sons in their early years rarely come in contact with him. No, it is in 
the nursery; it is m the gentle and attractive society of the mother, 
it is in her winning manners, her affectionate bosom, and on her soft lap, 
that the blossoms of the heart and mind begin their bloom; it is in 
her genial warmth, and under her assiduous care, that the bud puts 
forth ; it is she who bends the twig and decides the form and fashion 
of the tree. How then ought she to be prepared and accomplished 
for this important office! How just and extensive her informa- 
tion and views of things! How correct and elevated the standard 
of her morals, and the influence of her piety! How grand and noble 
the tone of her own character! 

Every view which we can take of the bearing of female influence 
on the character and destiny of the race, enforces the importance of 
forming her character aright, and preparing her, in the most complete 
and substantial manner, for the vast work which she has to do. 

Let, then, the guardians of education, whether parents, teachers, or 
legislators, the friends of man, the lovers of their country, all chris- 
tians, be awakened to a true and full interest on the subject:—the 
formation of female character. Its importance, who can estimate !— 
With the magnitude of the object before them, let each perform his 
part in that which is to be done. Let the proper facilities be placed 
within the reach of the whole community, and then let those who 
generously afford to woman the means of knowledge, urge her for- 
ward to the attainment, and animate her to laborious study and effort. 
Demand of her as a debt, the highest excellence of which she is capable. 
Summon her to abandon selfish motives, and inglorious ease.—Incite 
her to those virtues which promote not only her own peace, but the 
benefit of the community—the permanence and prosperity of the nation. 
Make her feel her accountability for the character of the next genera- 
tion, and press home her solemn obligations to God, her country and 
her generation. Thus in the noble edifice which is being erected, 
whether political, social, or religious, our daughters shall be as corner 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace. 

But is it necessary for me to endeavor to impress upon my youthful 
friends, the importance of forming and establishing such a character as 
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has been described ; not only for national and social prosperity, but for 
their own dignity, happiness and usefulness in life? I trust not.— 
Where are the warm and generous feelings of youth? Are. they 
found in your breasts? It is my most earnest wish, as it has been 
my humble effort in these remarks, to awaken in your bosoms an ar- 
dent desire to be what you ought to be:—to be that which your 
friends, your country, your generation, your God requires of you.— 
But to be this will call for diligence, for effort, resolution and self- 
denial. Away with indolence and indifference. Betrue to yourself, 
and the sphere for which Providence designs you. Without vanity, 
but with proper estimate of your duties and your powers, make your 
aims high and your efforts strong. Think upon your destinies for 
time and for eternity. Look at the impress which your course 
and conduct are necessarily to make upon others,—upon those nearest 
and dearest to you in life, and realize that this impression is not to be 
made by individual and separate acts, but by your character—that 
character which you are now forming—daily and hourly forming, by 
circumstances around you, and the action of your mind upon your- 
self:—which may now be formed for weal or woe, but which will soon 
be formed—habits fixed and: states confirmed, to remain, perhaps, 
through time and eternity unchanged.— Will you not be sensible of 
the importance of every moment and every motion now :—and watch, 
and labor and pray that you may indeed be all that your friends, 
your country and your God rightly demand of you. 
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SERMON, 


PROVERBS, II. 11. 


* Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee.” 


The book of Proverbs is the especial gift of God 
to the young. I have often wished to see it printed 
by itself, and in the possession of every young per- 
son as a manual of life; a pocket companion; a 
constant counsellor and guide. Itis the message of 
one who perfectly knows the hearts of the young, 
their circumstances, their temptations and dangers. 
It. is the language of Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 
Love. 

Wise as was Solomon — deep and bitter as had 
been his experience of the wiles of the tempter, 
and the evils of sin—this book contains more than 
the dictates of his wisdom, the results of his expe- 
rience. He “spake as he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost ;? and every word of this message to the 
youth of Israel, almost 3000 years ago, seems as if 
written to-day, to meet the wants of the youth of 
this land. What more fitted to move the deepest 
feelings of the heart, than the sight of a young man 
sitting down to the earnest, prayerful perusal of it ; 
as if in the presence of his God, listening to this 
word of God to him. As he opens the page, the 
Almighty Father says, “My son, if thou wilt re- 
ceive my words, and hide my commandments with 
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thee; so that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 
and apply thy heart to understanding ; yea, if thou 
criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures; then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom ; 
out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understand- 
ing. When wisdom entereth into thy heart, and 
knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul; discretion 
shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee.” 

In such words it is implied that youth are expos- 
ed to dangers ; dangers that are to be escaped, not 
' by chance, but by diligent care and earnest effort ; 
by the exercise on their own part, of understand- 
ing and discretion. 

Weare called to attend to this voice of warning; 
to mark some of these dangers, and the course to 
which understanding and discretion point. 

There are dangers to the body of which it is not 
amiss to speak. | Health and vigor cannot be over- 
estimated. What we are to do in this world, is to 
be done through the body. All the efforts of the 
thinking, feeling, acting soul, are made by its means. 
‘The immortal part is dependent upon the mortal, 
and of what worth then isthe body ! Of what con- 
‘sequence that it is an able, efficient servant, and 
not a mere fetter, a crushing weight to the acting 
spirit! There is dignity put upon these frames, in 
that, “the deeds done in the body” fix the destiny 
of the immortal being. And what a dignity the 
apostle gives them when he says, “ What! know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God, and 
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ye are not your own?” Is it not worth while to 
care for such a body, to see that its health is unim- 
paired, its energies developed ? 

There are dangers to that health and vigor, 
against which the young must guard. I speak not 
now of open profligacy, of dissipation and vice sow- 
ing the seeds of misery and death. There are ex- 
cesses in appetite, irregularities in habits, indul- 
gences in courses counter to health, which are not 
ranked with vices, and yet may be footsteps to- 
wards weakness, disease, the grave. It is the sol- 
emn duty of every young person to become ac- 
quainted with the essential laws of physical health, 
and shun, as a sin against God, every allurement of 
appetite, of pleasure, of enervating indolence, ev- 
ery departure from the strict principles of tempe- 
rance in al] things. Discretion, understanding, 
point to this, and tell you that a day of reckoning 
for every wrong done to those bodies which God 
has so “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” will sure- 
ly come. Every such wrong is sin against the 
Maker. It is no light matter to follow any fashion, 
to indulge in any habit, to gratify any appetite, at 
the hazard of health and vigor to these bodies, which 
in all your future lives you are commanded “to 
present a living sacrifice to God.” 

There is danger in respect to the mind, against 
which the young must guard. We have glanced at 
the body so priceless in worth. We have thought 
where health and vigor have departed, how he, who 
has foolishly squandered them, would give worlds 
to recall those heedless steps. We have thought 
how he would discipline every appetite to a life- 
giving temperance, and string every nerve to a 
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health-confering energy. We have thought, when 
looking upon some noble wreck of the body, how 
much worth has gone down there. But why is this 
body of such worth? Only because tenanted by 
an intellect and a soul. | 

We have considered dangers to which the body 
is exposed, while yet no stain of vice is incurred, 
while all is reputable in the eyes of men. There 
are just such dangers to the mind. God has given 
it to youth, a talent of priceless worth. It may 
be improved, it may be neglected. It may be 
exercised upon subjects that will discipline and 
strengthen, it may be employed on trifles that 
weaken and destroy. The effort and aim may be 
so to store and cultivate the intellect, that it may 
have all the influence over others, and be in itself 
all of which it is capable. Or the aim may be to 
pass on through life as though God had not given 
faculties capable of indefinite expansion, powers 
that in their increase may run parallel with eterni- 
ty. And there is danger, great danger, that the 
mind will be so neglected. That the power of 
thought will shrink and shrivel, because not held in 
vigorous contact with worthy subjects; because 
frittered away in the pursuit of mere gratification ; 
not exerted for the attainment of that which can 
profit. , 

In this day, the danger of youth in this respect, 
is none the less because of the stores of reading on 
every hand. What kind of reading is that which 
floods the country? Is it all, is itin great part, fitted 
to give information, to impart intellectual energy 
and discipline? It has no such aim, and is fitted to 
accomplish no such object. Tt promotes that mental 
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indolence and imbecility, that disrelish of serious, 
earnest thought, that morbid craving for mere ex- 
citement which are destructive of all mental health 
and vigor. And because of the warmth of the 
youthful imagination, because it is so pleasant to 
be gratified while there is no call for effort and 
thought, youth are in danger of neglecting that no- 
blest gift of God, the mind. From this danger, 
“discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall 
keep thee, when wisdom entereth into thy heart 
and knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul.” When 
it is indeed felt that He, who has given these tal- 
ents, “will require his own with usury.” 

These dangers to the body and the mind are the 
greater, because in respect to them there can come 
no note of warning from an outraged community ; 
they involve no stain of open sin. A youth may 
be sapping the foundations of health and vigor for 
his body and his mind, and yet be fair and reputa- 
ble in the eyes of all around. The warning must 
be from the conscience of the youth himself, as in 
the light of God’s truth it urges to discretion ; as it 
solemnly whispers of future years, dependent for 
all usefulness and happiness upon what the body 
and mind are trained to be; as it gives deep con- 
viction that the Maker of the body, and the Author 
of the mind will make strict inquisition. 

Closely allied to these dangers is another, which 
seems the link between them and open vice—it is 
indolence. 

If the want of industrious habits is not vice, of a 
surety it is the parent of many vices. “An idle 
man is the devil’s play-fellow ;” he always has been, 
he always will be. There may be such a being as 
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an industrious, yet vicious man; but few eyes have 
ever seen him. It is he who finds honest industry 
irksome, whose heart rises against the law, “in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” it is he who 
is in the pathway to every crime. An idle man is 
the grave of God’s blessing—a very blot and blank 
in creation—at war with the very constitution of 
all things, and with the interests of every other be- 
ing, as well as his own. How much in the Bible 
is said against indolence! and with how much rea- 
son when the consequences are considered! For 
all the good there is in this world, is the product of 
industry somewhere, and indolence is the destruc- 
tion of all. Well does the Bible put honor upon 
industry, pointing to it and saying, “Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men,”— 
« Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” is its counsel. There is no other way for 
youth to escape the silken meshes of idleness, which 
habit strengthens to cables that the man cannot 
sunder, than always to have something to do, and to 
do it. And something there always is for every 
rational creature of God to do. 

There is another danger for youth, akin to. this 
of indolence—prodigality. ; 

To “spend as we go,” is not the law of Provi- 
dence, any more than the dictate of discretion.— 
How came this soil, which we tread every day be- 
neath our feet, and in which are garnered the ele- 
ments of our pleasures and our lives? It is the 
slow accumulation of ages. It is the hard granite 
rock, ground to dust, and by little and little, in cen- ' 
tury after century, enriched by the growth and de- 
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cay of successive seasons. God has given to this 
world the capacity of becoming a garden; but only 
by a wise husbandry, by a constant increase of its 
means of production. Soin every way He has made 
it, that in successive generations men may come 
upon the earth with ever increasing means of know- 
ing and enjoying; and he who is prodigal, in any 
way, and of any thing, is false to his kind, is a wrong 
doer,a robber. And if any where in the whole 
range of human action, “discretion is necessary to 
preserve, and understanding to keep” the young— 
it is to keep them from prodigality on the one hand, 
and from meanness, avarice upon the other. Both 
are ruinous, and both equally to be shunned. He 
who, for the sake of gratification or show, lives 
prodigally, and he who, from the love of money, 
buries his heart in his gold, are alike miserable. 
He who has run to the one extreme, may end 
by running to the other. Many a prodigal youth 
has become a hard and avaricious old nian. 

Discretion will raise a warning voice in respect 
to what the world calls pleasures. It will lead you, 
young men, to questions as to the cost, the influence 
and the consequences of them, and ask you whether, 
when all is summed up, you can call them pleasures. 
Of the ball room, it will make such inquisitions. 
The cost in money will be one item. It will ask if 
there was value received even for that. The time 
consumed in preparation; that which is necessary 
to restore, in some measure, the tone of the sys- 
tem, prostrated by the undue and unhealthy ex- 
citement, by the violent and unseasonable exer- 
tion, by the unnatural and irregular hours of eat- 
ing—all must be taken into the account. ‘The risk: 
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of illness from exposure ; the distaste for quiet la- 
bor; the loss of all inclination for sober reading 
and thought; the disrelish for quiet home joys; 
the danger, the fearful danger of acquiring tastes 
and habits that are coupled with shame and death— 
such are some items in the cost—and what are the 
pleasures ? 

There is a pleasure in refined and intellectual 
converse; is it found in the ball room? There is 
a pleasure worth remembering, in forming acquaint- 
ance with those who are elevated in feeling, culti- 
vated in intellect; are ball rooms among us sought, 
for that pleasure? There isa joy in entering upon 
firm and satisfying friendships; will a youth go to 
the ball room for that pleasure? O, for what pleas- 
ure shall it be visited? A lady once speaking of the 
theatre said, “it was the first of pleasures, because 
there was the pleasure of anticipating the play, the 
pleasure of seeing it, the pleasure of thinking upon 
it afterwards.”  ‘ Madam,” said a friend, ‘one 
pleasure you have omitted, that of remembering it 
upon a death bed.” Put that pleasure also into the 
sum total of the pleasures of the ball room, and add- 
ing all together, ask what is the counsel of under- 
standing and discretion? In every place where 
there are such things, there are some prominent as 
the originators, the leaders. Inquire into their 
characters, their history, and if you wait a few 
years, into their fate, and ask yourselves—let your 
own understandings ask, whether such men shall 
‘be your pilots on the stream of pleasure. 

Just so is it with the theatre and places of kin- 
dred resort. ‘They are multiplying; and the in- 
creased facilities for visiting the cities, in which 
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alone there is congregated vice enough to support 
them, bring the temptations to every door—but 
let discretion count the cost, and estimate whether, 
indeed, for a rational, immortal, accountable being 
there can be true pleasure, where, as all experience 
testifies, the dissolute, licentious, abandoned con- 
gregate. Can there be real pleasure, that which is 
lasting and pure, found where those go whose ef- 
fort is to get away from themselves, to forget their 
God? Follow after such pleasures as these, and 
soon there will be a burning fever of the soul, 
which will scorch and wither every rational enjoy-_ 
ment, and urge to deeper and deeper plunges into 
dissipation, misery and guilt. 

There is danger from intemperance. We had 
fondly hoped that this mouth of the pit was sealed ; 
that of the youth of this land nomore would fall © 
victims to this destroyer. But the exultation has 
been premature. If, in this place we have exult- 
ed, it has been without reason. Let understanding 
and discretion answer—is it safer now for youth to 
tamper with this destroyer than it has been in years 
past, when the victims were counted by myriads? 
Alas! it is not; and there are those who know it; 
there are more who will know it, in bitter expe- 
rience, if there is continued tampering with this 
sin. There is safety for no man, for no youth, ex- 
cept in the inflexible purpose, “to touch not, to 
taste not.” O, who can bear to think that here the 
hearts of parents are to be bowed in a bitterer agony 
than that over children laid in the grave; that here 
homes are to be made desolate; the very light of 
hope to be put out there; and wives and children 
be made worse than widows and orphans, because, 
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against all the warning, all the light and motive 
that at this day are arrayed against such a course, 
there may be those who are preparing fora drunk- 
ard’s life and death and eternity? “ Understanding 
shall keep thee: to deliver thee from the way of 
the evil man, from the man that speaketh froward 
things; who leave the paths of righteousness, to 
walk in the ways of darkness; who rejoice to do 
evil, and delight in the frowardness of the wicked ; 
whose ways are crooked, and they froward in their 
paths.” _ Such a man is the tempter to intempe- 
rance ; and such a man is he who digs under the 
feet of youth another pit, and forces upon thém 
another danger, 

The Gambler. he gambler, whoever he is, and 
however he pursues his game, is essentially a thief, 
only more mean and mischievous than any other 
thief. The thief can steal alone ; the gambler must 
always tempt another, and make him party to the 
theft. The thief does not flatter and cajole the 
man he fleeces and make him aid in the robbery 
of himself. The gambler does all this. And 
there is danger that the youth in this place fall into 
the snares of these men, ‘‘who leave the paths of 
uprightness, to walk in the ways of darkness.” 
The love of excitement and the desire of gain, 
both mighty principles in the human breast, make 
the ground work of the temptation. By awaken- 
ing and strengthening these in the young and the 
unwary, the gambler leads on his dupes, who, in 
turn, are themselves the tempters of others. It is 
step by step that this downward path is trodden. 
At first it is but the mere love of excitement that 
is pandered to, What harm is there in just setting 
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down to a game of hazard, for the mere sport of it? 
And then when that begins to pall, when the learner 
begins to have some confidence in himself, what 
harm to awaken some little interest in the game by 
a small stake? It need not be money ; to play for 
money may be too far to venture yet. The influ- 
ence of early instruction may for a time be too 
strong for that. But it will not long restrain one 
who as made a beginning; who has stept into the 
outer circle of this whirlpool of ruin. The passion 
for excitement, the love of speedy gain, grow by 
what they feed upon ; and he, who would once have 
shuddered at the thought, enters upon the game 
with the keen, feverish interest of the practised — 
gambler. O,whata mighty passion has been arous- 
ed in his breast! how every faculty of his mind, 
and every feeling of his nature are made to be fuel 
to the flame! It over-masters every other appetite, 
interest, affection. ‘Toit men have sacrificed every 
thing ; property, reputation, the dear delights of 
home, their peace, their health, their life. 

Mark the natural working of it. It unfits for the 
duties of life. What satisfaction can he who has 
acquired a taste for gambling, take in his ordinary 
labors? With what relish can the mechanic turn to 
the dull rounds of his business, or the farmer follow 
his daily toil, or the professional man his duties, 
when the feverish thirst of gaming has taken pos- 
session of the man? 

It destroys all domestic habits and affections. 
Think of it, young men, who are tempted. If you 
do not draw back, and resolutely, and forever re- 
nounce it, you must sacrifice all the: joys of home. 
That place becomes a prison to the gambler. The 
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young wife he has sworn to love and cherish, is but 
a jailor. Gambling is now in its nature just what 
it was among the ancient Germans ; of whom Tac- 
itus says, that they would stake their property, their 
wives, their children, and themselves. He who be- 
gins to gamble, does all this. How can he tell 
where he shall stop, when those who once seemed 
the purest in principle, the mightiest in intellect, 
around whom there were the strongest influences 
of circumstances and family to restrain and save, 
have in this course plunged headlong into ruin? I 
remember when from the side of his wife, from the 
midst of his helpless children, the young man who 
stood highest in the city of Baltimore, against whom 
a breath of suspicion would have been slander, was 
taken to prison, to a convict’s doom, because gamb- 
ling had made him a thief and a robber. 

Gambling is the hot-bed of every vice; the very 
seed of evil. It is the coming together of vicious 
men, in circumstances that remove every restraint, 
that develop and deepen depravity. Legislators 
long since saw the wisdom, the necessity, of solita- 
ry confinement for convicts. But gamblers must 
herd together. A man cannot play this game alone. 
There will be the hardened, practised villain, and 
every grade down to the dupe just caught; before 
‘whom it will not long be necessary to keep up ap- 
pearances. Profanity, drinking, dishonesty, Sab- 
bath breaking, are learned, in such a circle, as 
naturally as men draw their breath. Such things 
are the very atmosphere, the nature of gambling. 
And there is danger from it here. There are more 
who are ready to ensnare the youth than some im- 
agine. Youth, whose parents dream not of such a 
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thing, may have taken their first lessons. Hus- 
bands, whose wives are all unsuspecting, are thus 
breaking their solemn vows to them and to God. 
O, let the unwary be warned, and let those who 
have entered the pathway of death turn back. 

There is another danger for youth, closely linked 
with intemperance and gambling—it is licentious- 
ness.. God’s word says, “ Discretion shall preserve 
thee, understanding shall keep thee: to deliver thee 
from the strange woman, from the stranger that 
flattereth with her words; which forsaketh the 
guide of her youth, and forgetteth the covenant of 
her God. For her house inclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the dead. None that go unto her 
return again, neither take they hold of the paths of 
life.” What a picture of the snares of licentious- 
ness; of the almost hopeless ruin of those whoa are 
taken ? 

There are ways to this way of death. There 
are books that awaken and feed impure thoughts, 
that lead to sin with the silken cord of fascinating 
genius. There are those who by jest and innuendo, 
break down the barriers of purity. ‘There is the 
indulgence of lustful thoughts, which in the eye of 
God, is itself the crime. ‘Thus the mine is prepar- 
ed, that in the hour of temptation may be sprung; 

the fuel is made ready that will feed the fires of 
lust when enkindled. And there are tempters 
enough on both hands. 'There are those who glory 
in their seductive arts, in their triumph over fe- 
male virtue. Who 


“Can smile and smile, and yet be villains still.” 


Who should be shunned as a pestilence, and the 
more shunned, because they can put on sucha garb. 
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The man—the wretch—who can cast an impure look, 
or show one tampering act, or utter one tempting 
word, should be banished and branded at once by 
every female true to herself and her sex. 0, the 
deep villainy that may lurk under that fair, plausi- 
ble exterior! How the heart of a murderer, sel- 
fish, unprincipled, is sweltering there in the fires of 
ungodly lust! and what wo unutterable when he 
accomplishes his purpose! He may go unwhipt of 
justice by men, but there is a just God, and an 
avenger; and a deep damnation will such a fiend 
have earned. 

There are tempters on the other hand. A wick- 
ed woman has more art and more malice than any 
other being incarnate. Read this book of Prov- 
erbs, and see how it is mainly against her wiles that 
it raises the voice of warning. “ Lest thou shouldst 
ponder the path of life, her ways are movable, that 
thou canst not know them. She hath cast down 
many wounded: yea, many strong men have been 
slain by her. Let not thy heart decline to her 
ways, lest thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh 
and thy body are consumed; and say, how have I 
hated instruction, and my heart despised reproof.” 
A fearful picture, and a solemn warning ; as much 
needed now as when first given; as much needed 
here as any where. For the day of temptation and 
evil has not passed away ; none shall dare say that 
some of these youth may not be entangled in the 
snare. ‘With her much fair speech she causeth 
him to yield, with the flattery of her lips she forc- 
ed him. He goeth after her as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks ; 
till a dart strike through his liver ; asa bird hasteth : 
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to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life.” 

No vice, not even gambling and drunkenness, 
are so utterly destructive of all that is valuable to 
man, as this one sin of licentiousness. It hardens 
and debases the soul beyond all things else; and 
God has set the seal of his indignation upon it in 
fearful consequences that come upon him, “ who 
mourns at the last, when his flesh and his body are 
consumed, and says, how have I despised instruc- 
tion and hated reproof®’ It is enough to make one 
blush and hang his head; to make one who loves 
God and his fellow, sick at heart, to open the penny 
papers, and see how wide-spread, how common this 
vice must be. One half of those sheets is devoted 
to shameful advertisements, directly and indirectly 
connected with it. What a maelstrom to swallow 
up property, reputation, influence, health, life, the 
soul. Who must not tremble for the young! What 
parent, what minister of the gospel will not raise 
a voice of warning? God says to the youth, “say 
to wisdom, thou art my sister, and call understand- 
ing thy kinswoman; that they may keep them from 
the strange woman, from the stranger that flattereth 
with her words; for her house is the way to hell, 
going down to the chambers of death.” 

There is a danger that underlays all these—that 
of evil companions ; of associates and influences that 
undermine the principles which are the foundations 
of virtue. The results of companionship have al- 
ways been the same. “He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise ; but the companion of fools shalk 
be destroyed.” ‘* Understanding shall keep thee, 
to deliver thee from the way of evil men.” “ En- 
ter not thou into the path of the wicked, and go not 
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in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it, and pass away.” Choose as your asso- 
ciates those whose influence will elevate and purify. 
It is not in man to breathe a corrupt moral atmos- 
phere, any more than it is one laden with disease 
to the body, without suffering the consequences. 
There are influences, principles not so directly 
repulsive and ruinous, which are at the foundation 
of all evil. There is no security for virtue, but the 
fear of God. There is no stability for right con- 
duct, except in religious principle. The influence 
that saps these foundations is as much to be shun- 
ned, is even more to be dreaded, in its final work- 
ings and full results, than any form of open vice 
and profligacy. Leave us the Bible ; leave us the 
conviction that there is a God—that there is a re- 
tribution ; leave us a Sabbath to bring these things 
home to the hearts and the consciences of men, to 
stop the din of business and the whirl of pleasure, 
and make men feel that this world is not all, that 
there is an eternity—and we need not despair. 
We have the means of resistance to the floods of 
evil, of temptation and death; we have motives 
with which to press the hearts of the young; there 
is an energy to quicken conscience; there are ele- 
ments by which “ discretion can preserve, and un- 
derstanding keep.” But, “if the foundations be 
destroyed, what can the righteous do?’ Introduce 
a spirit of scepticism; a spirit that scoffs at God, 
and his word; that tramples upon his Sabbaths and 
his law ; that makes man his own lawgiver, his own 
end; and you have thrown the reins upon the 
neck of every lust; and, as in the city of Paris to- 
day, there is nothing left but the bayonet to keep 
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in subjection the festering mass of human depravity, 
Let every youth then hear God saying, “ My son, 
keep my words and lay up my commandments with 
thee. Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that 
causeth to err from the words of knowledge.” 

It is the dictate of discretion, the advice of un- 
derstanding, to “lay hold on eternal life.” To feel 
and to live as immortal, accountable beings. “Let 
the appeal be to the conscience of every youth; 
can there be discretion, can there be understand- 
ing in the neglect of God; in indifference to his 
will, and disregard of his salvation? Of all the 
relations you sustain, that to your God is the most 
immediate and important. Of all your obligations, 
that which is first of all, and the foundation of all, 
is your obligation to Him. You have no interests 
that compare with your interests for eternity. And 
if you pass over these things, are you not utterly 
failing of the great end of life, even if the pitfalls 
of open vice are avoided in life’s journey ? 

‘* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” O, how reasonable the command ! and if 
He has been forgotten, disregarded—how reasona- 
ble is repentance, and return to him through Jesus 
Christ! Then shall you have that “fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom ; that de- 
parture from evil which is understanding.” Then 
shall the highest exercise of human wisdom be 
yours, and yours thenceforth the path of safety— 
when you “trust in the Lord with your heart, and 
Jean not unto your own understanding ; in all your 
ways acknowledge Him, and he maa direct your 
paths.” And God grant that it may be so with you 
all. AMEN. 
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AMOS 7:5 


BY WHOM SHALL JACOB ARISE? FOR HE IS SMALL. 


JacoB was third in the illustrious line from Abraham to 
Christ; and his name is often used in the Old Testament 
scriptures to designate the cHuURcH—the chosen people of 
God. 

There is a propriety in retaining this use of his name under 
the gospel. In some respects he is as striking a type of the 
Christian Church as he was of the Jewish. Jacob stood in the 
direct line from the promise to the coming of Christ. The 
Church stands in the direct line from his coming to his final 
triumph; and forms another and brighter part of the same 
mighty chain of agencies which is to hold back the world from 
wreck, draw it to Christ, and bind it to his throne. God 
covenanted with Jacob, and remembered all the words of his 
covenant; so He has a covenant with the church, ordered in all 
things and sure. Jacob wrestled with the Angel till the break 
of day; so the Church wrestles, not only with principalities and 
powers, but with God also; and so it will wrestle, till a day of 
millennial glory breaks upon the world. God would “ cause 
them that come of Jacob to take root, and bud and blossom, 
and fill the face of the world with fruit;”’ so has he caused the 
Church to take root, and will cause her to take still deeper root, 
send out her boughs unto the sea, her branches unto the river, 
cover the hills with her shadow, bud and blossom abundantly, 
and scatter her fruit over all the earth. 
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These points of resemblance might be traced with more 
minuteness, and at greater length. But it is not necessary. 
Enough has already been said to evince the propriety of accom- 
modating the inquiry in the text to our present purpose, and 
understanding it with special reference to the Church at the 
present day. 

Thus understood, the passage has three points which claim 
attention : 

I. The PRESENT CONDITION of the Church ; 

II. The Agent,—and 


III. The rNsTRUMENTALITY, by which it is to ARISE. 


These are topics of engrossing interest to every Christian. 
If he loves anything this side heaven, he loves the Church. 
If he longs and prays for anything, it is for the day of her 
redemption and enlargement. If, therefore, there is a theme 
that can chain his thoughts and wake his mterest, it is one that 
respects her present condition and future prospects. 

These topics are pertinent also to the present occasion. 
What I shall say of the Church in general, is true of that 
part of it which the Society, by whose appointment I speak, 
is laboring to extend in this State. I may therefore presume 
upon a wakeful interest, at least, 7 my subject. It lays near 
every Christian heart; and I cannot touch it, even unskilfully, 
without stirrmg chords whose vibrations will be felt. 

In speaking of the cuurcH, I mean not nominal christendom. 
That were making the basis too broad. Not a denominational 
sect. That were making it too narrow and exclusive. But I 
mean all, of every clime and creed, who have been regenerated 
by the Spirit of God, are living by the faith of his Son, and 
witnessing, by an earnest life, to the reality and power of the 
gospel. 

_ Thus defined, our first position is, —THE CHURCH IS SMALL. 
And I need not delay long to establish it. Argument would be 
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superfluous. The proof is palpable as sunlight. He may run 
that readeth. 

It is small numerically. Though ages have rolled away, 
since Christ said, “It is finished,” ‘go, disciple all nations,’ 
—still, darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. The road to death is broad, and densely thronged; 
the path to heaven, narrow, and few in it. Look at the facts. 
There are eight hundred millions of the earth’s inhabitants. Of 
these, not more than two hundred millions are even nominally 
Christian. Of those two hundred millions, not more than 
seventy millions have a pure faith. And of that number, but 
a very small fraction have awaked to its claims, and felt its 
transforming power. ‘This world is, to-day, a heathen world. 
A remnant only of its immortal millions are to be saved. 

The Church is also small in influence. Its leaven is in the 
world, silently and gradually doing its work; but the great 
mass is yet unreached and unpurged. It is modifying, to some 
extent, but not controlling its destinies. It is alleviating, but 
not drying up the sources of, human woe. It has not yet laid its 
giant grasp upon the high places of infidelity and superstition, 
wrestled down principalities and powers, and changed the lion 
to the lamb. ‘Swords are not yet beaten into plow-shares; the 
clanking of chains and the sighing of the prisoner, ceased ; 
the fires of intemperance and lust extinguished; God’s name 
revered; his Sabbaths become a delight; the mountain of the 
Lord’s house established upon the top of the mountains, and 
the earth filled with the knowledge and glory of God. Such a 
day has scarcely spread its first rays upon the mountains. 
Compared with the influence which it is destined to exert, the 
Church js still in the infancy of its strength. This position, 
however, is not a necessary sequence of the previous one. The 
Church, though few in number, might be mighty in influence. 
Only let her be baptized with the Holy Ghost and fire—let the 
spirit of primitive days repossess her—give her the faith and 
self-denial of apostles, martyrs and reformers—and one would 
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chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. You 
would behold Satan as lightning fall “from heaven, his kingdom 
crumble into atoms, and Jehovah’s empire emerge out of its 
ruins. Let the Church clothe herself with omnipotence by 
prayer, bring her treasures and lay them upon the altar, and 
gird herself up manfully for the work, and even with such 
success as has already crowned her exertions, another genera- 
tion would not pass away before the gospel would be preached 
in all lands, and a wave of salvation roll over the earth. Her 
three millions of members, with all their intelligence, influence, 
energy, and stores of silver and gold, are sufficient, if they 
could only be heartily enlisted. Why, then, is she small? 

The text furnishes a key to this question. The Church, in 
some sense, is prostrate. Hence the inquiry, By whom shall it 
arise? Hence the command, uttered by prophets and reéchoed 
by an apostle, “‘ Arise, shine.” “Arise from the dead.” 
Here we have the secret. The Church, in a sense, is prostrate, 
as well as small; and small, because prostrate. An insolent 
world has said to her, as it said to ancient Jerusalem, ‘‘ Bow 
down, that we may go over;”’ and if she “has not laid her 
body as the ground, and as the street to them that went over,” 
she has given too much heed to that uncircumcised cry. 
Instead of promptly joming issue with the enemies of the Lord, 
and rising up in a mass to repel, with a martyr-spirit, all 
opposition, and resist unto blood, if need be, striving against 
sin—there has been sometimes a parleying, a yielding, a 
surrender of her strong weapons, a prostration of her stern 
principles, till, in too many instances, the world has gone over, 
and carried its enterprises of wealth and ambition over, the 
Church. You may say this is strong language — stronger than 
facts will warrant. But the significant call from heaven still 
is, “Arise, shake thyself from the dust.” God’s ministers 
know that they stand in a valley of death, and prophesy to dry 
bones. Heathens begin to suspect that the ery they send across 
the waters and mountains for help, somehow, goes over the 
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ear of the Church. Ministering spirits from heaven, if they 
were to testify, would bear record, that many of their ministries 
are for such as are prostrate. On earth, too, it is admitted, 
and in ten thousand closets confessed and bemoaned and wept 
over every day the sun rises. No man, who has eyes to see, 
can be blind to the fact. This long spiritual dearth and death- 
reign, under which the world is groaning, is confirmation of it. 
This swift. succession of worldly enterprises, with all the zest 
and zeal and treasure and young life embarked in them, when 
put in contrast with the slow, doubtful progress of the kingdom 
of Christ, proves that the world is in the ascendant, and the 
Church overborne. If a railroad is to be built, a mining 
expedition fitted out, or any other profitable investment to be 
made, the wealth and the men roll in by thousands; but if a 
world is to be redeemed from hell, there is a profusion of 
nothing except pious wishes and impious excuses. 

But I will cease from this unwelcome strain. I have pursued 
it thus far, not because it is congenial to your feelings or my 
own, but because it is true, a part of the subject, and necessary 
to my object. If the truth, that the Church is prostrate, 
cannot be wrought into our convictions, and made to burn on 
our hearts, we may as well leave the subject where it is. For, 
there can be neither interest nor pertinency in the inquiry, By 
whom shall Jacob arise? unless it is admitted and felt that 
Jacob is prostrate. 

But if deeply impressed with this truth, and grieved and 
borne down by it, we are prepared to inquire, by whom the 
‘rising is to be. 

One thing is conceded at the outset, and it should put forever 
to silence gainsayers, and break the teeth of God’s enemies. 
The Church is prostrate in no such sense as those anticipate 
who cry, ‘ Rase it, rase it, even to the foundations thereof.” 
Let such know, they do not move those foundations—not a 
single stone in them. They are laid in oaths and promises and 
blood; and to unsettle them, were to pull down the throne of 
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God. They may plot and rage and foam out their own shame, 
“nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure.” The 
Church is not prostrate in any such sense as the world is 
prostrate. It is not, like that, “dead while it liveth.’ The 
breath of a divine life is in it. It is not prostrate, even in the 
same sense in which it was, one half a century since. It is 
gathering up its energies, and girding itself to arise. It is 
prostrate, not in the usual, but in a modified sense of the term. 
Compared with what 2¢ ought to be, and shall one day be, it is 
in a prostrate condition. But the day of its uprising is certain. 
Hence, the text does not inquire, Shall Jacch arise? With 
that pomt we have nothing to do. It is not an open question. 
It was settled by an irrevocable decree, in the councils of 
eternity —before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
man or the world was formed. The decision stands upon 
the page of inspiration, engrayen, as in rock, forever. ‘ The 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, and all shall know Him, from the 
least to the greatest.’ Though depressed for a season, God 
is able to lift her up and make her stand. He has promised 
to do it, and heaven and earth shall pass away before one jot 
or tittle of that promise can fail. ‘“‘ Rejoice not against her, 
therefore, O ye, her enemies, for yet a little time and He 
that shall come, will come, and Zion shall arise and shine.”’ 
“The Gentiles shall come to her light, and kings to the 
brightness of her rismg. Her gun shall no more go down, 
neither shall her moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be 
her everlasting light, and the days of her mourning shall be 
ended.” That point, then, is settled. The Church shall arise 


—arise in majesty and beauty, and shine with immortal lustre. 
But, 


Ti. By wuom shall it arise? This is our next question. 
The universal, stereotyped answer to which is, Gop must lift 
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up, hold up and build up, the Church. It is not to be done by 
man. His arm is flesh; and all flesh, grass. He can no more 
raise up the Church, than he can raise up, and bear up, the 
pillars of the earth. It requires omnipotence—the almighty 
power of Gop. Such is the current answer to this question. 
The doctrine is a good one, a scriptural one. We cannot hold 
it too firmly, nor act upon it too confidently. 

But we may hold it in unrighteousness. God does other 
things as well as raise up Jacob. He must raise up the sick 
man from his bed of languishing. Physicians cannot do it— 
friends cannot. God must do it, or he will die. But hot 
does He doit? Not by miracle—not by empiricism—not by 
a reckless violation of the laws of nature and science. But, by 
appropriate means— means which, in his own infinite wisdom, 
he has appoited—means skilfully adapted to the end. 

Gop raises up the oak of the forest, but he does not produce 
it from a pebble, nor make it draw its giant-life from the bald, 
storm-swept rock. He must have the acorn and the soil te 
make it with. . 

Gop raises up the little flower, and baptizes it im the hues 
of the rainbow. But he does not rear it amid icebergs and 
eternal snows. He gives it a genial soil and climate; lets the 
sun shine and the dews distill upon it. Thus, whatever God 
does, whether in the natural or spiritual world, He does in 
accordance with established laws. This fact we are to keep 
in view, in deciding the question now before us. We are 
not to settle down on the doctrine of divine sovereignty — 
fold up our hands, and say, God is the Repairer of breaches, 
He must raise up Jacob—and expect to see the work wrought 
by miracle, the world galvanized into life, and gathered without 
human instrumentality. This is not God’s method. If He 
raises up Jacob, and fills the world with her influence, as He 
surely will, He will do it in his own way. And this brings 
us to inquire, 
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Ill. For the INSTRUMENTALITY which God will employ for 
this purpose. This point is as simple as the last. He will do 
it through the agencies which the Church employs. And here 
comes into view the apparently strange, and yet philosophic and 
scriptural idea, that the Church is to arise and prevail through 
her own activities. I say philosophical, for it is similar to what 
we see in nature. God rears, matures and perfects the human 
body, through the means and agencies which the body itself 
employs. If it neglect those means—if it refuse sustenance, 
exercise, rest and air—the channels through which God com- 
municates vitality, health and increase,—it ceases to grow, it 
pines and dies. The idea is also scriptural. “The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took and 
sowed in his field.”? It was the least of all seeds; it became 
the greatest among herbs. Its growth was from within, and 
through itself. It was by an expansion of itself that it became 
a tree, and afforded shade and shelter. In other words, God 
cmployed its mysterious internal circulations as the channels 
through which. he communicated vitality and increase to it. 
So the Church has within itself, the channels through which 
He will communicate life, growth and extension to if. She is 
the medium, and the only medium of salvation to a world. 
God sends his message by her mouth. He transmits his Spirit 
through her heart. He builds his temple by Aer hands, As in 
the case of the human body, He makes the means necessary 
to her existence minister to her growth; and her-growth is the 
salvation of the world. 


By these simple steps, we arrive at a full and correct answer 
to the inquiry in the text. The Church is to arise from her 
prostration, fill the earth with her converts and influence, and 
wield the dominion and destiny of the world, by the great 
power of God working through and by her own instrumentalities. 

Why, then, is not Jacob arisen? you may ask. God is able 
to lift him up. His arm is not shortened that it cannot save. 
There is @ Church, his own constituted organization for the 
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work to be wrought. The agent and the instrument are both 
ready. Why, then, moves the chariot of the gospel so tardily ? 
Why does it not rush over the earth like a whirlwind? The 
only satisfactory solution of this question is to be found in the 
present disordered state of this imstrumentality. There must 
be not only a medium of communication between heaven and 
earth, but a proper medium. ‘This principle is as important 
in the spiritual, as in the natural world. You cannot send 
electricity through the land upon wires of glass, nor even upon 
metallic wires when they lie stretched upon the ground. No 
more can a prostrate Church conduct the electric fires of God’s 
truth and Spirit from heaven to earth. It must arise, come up 
to its proper position, and be in contact with the throne, as well 
as with the footstool. When thus elevated, and the rust it has 
gathered is purged away, the light will go, like electricity, from 
pole to pole, and set the moral heavens all ina blaze. The 
light of the moon will be as the ght of the sun, and the light 
of the sun sevenfold, as the light of seven days. 

The practical conclusion to which we are brought, then, is 
this: The one thing needed to make the gospel triumphant, 
and bring the world to Christ, is, A HIGHER STANDARD OF 
PIETY IN THE CHURCH, A DEEPER AND RICHER EXPERIEXCE 
OF THE POWER OF FAITH IN THE souL. ‘The bare statement 
of this fact, however, is not enough. It has been stated ten 
thousand times—confessed in ten thousand closets —stated 
and confessed, till it has almost lost its significance. Men 
want to know how such a cause is to produce this result. 
They want to see the problem wrought out before their eyes. 
Upon this poimt, therefore, it is necessary to bestow a few 
thoughts. 

The Church has two classes of instrumentality: intrusted, 
one to the ministry, and the other to the laity; and it is easy 
to show how a deeper toned piety would render more vigorous 
and effective each of these classes. We begin, where the 
reform ought to begin, with the ministry. 
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In the first place, it would simplify and concentrate its au, 
bind the minister to one object, make his eye single, and his 
whole soul and life flow in one channel. I do not mean that 
it would simply prevent him from turning aside to other 
pursuits, as a calling. That, of course, he will not do. The 
least that can be expected is, that he will keep to his work, 
stand in his watch-tower, with the trumpet to his mouth, ready 
to blow an alarm in God’s holy mountain at the first approach 
of danger. But a quickened zeal for God would carry him far 
beyond all this. It would make prominent and all-engrossing, 
one single object in his high calling. His own reputation he 
would forget; his ease, literary and scientific pleasures, social 
happiness, and all those minor things which sometimes distract 
ani debilitate the ministry, would be wholly absorbed and lost 
sight of, in his zeal for a higher object. The salvation of souls 
would be the great burden and struggle of his life; and his 
ministry, he would regard as defective, and comparatively 
barren, if it failed in this respect. ‘The ordinary routine of 
ministerial labor would not satisfy him. The fact that he had 
faithfully expounded the Scriptures, brought beaten oil into the 
temple, was accounted learned, laborious-and eloquent, had 
ministered consolation to the afflicted, and pointed the dying to 
Christ, ina word, had acquired the reputation of a wise and 
able minister of the New Testament, all this would not suffice, 
unless he had had such unction of spirit, such pathos and power 
of utterance, such a baptism of the Holy Ghost and faith, as 
had made the word from his lips like the fire and hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces, and had brought his hearers to 
feel as he feels, that there is but one thing for them to do, one 
interest to take care of, one world to provide for, and that all 
other things are of trivial importance. 

In the second place, this quenchless zeal for God would not 
only simplify the aim, but control the themes of the pulpit, and 
give character to its ministrations. The great, commanding 
object would be kept constantly in view. And in giving 
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prominence, weight and authority to that, the godly minister 
would show his workmanship and skill. While he would admit 
that all Scripture is given by imspiration of God, and is 
to be seasonably and proportionally exhibited, still, the saving 
of the soul bemg the supreme object, his weapons would be 
selected with special reference to that end. His grand aim 
would be to arrest attention, thrust home conviction and reach 
the heart. Idle speculations he would let alone; first principles 
speedily adjust.. Poimts which the Bible asswmes, he would 
not labor to prove. Among the outposts of truth, where some 
men spend their days, he would make a short stay, and come 
at once to the heart and conscience. His earnest spirit, his 
zeal for God, would save the necessity and better serve the 
object of these speculations. Instead, for example, of a labored 
argument to prove the existence of a God, he would bring so 
much of God into every truth he announced, and every appeal 
he made, as to silence the sceptic as no logic could. Instead 
of formally proving the inspiration of the Bible, he would make 
the Bible inspire the infidel with faith in its revelations. Instead 
of direct labor with the man who disbelieves there is a hell, 
he would array God’s justice and the sinner’s guilt in such a 
convincing light before him, as should extort from him the 
exclamation, “‘I feel its fires already within me.” In this 
manner, he would sweep away false refuges, break up carnal 
security, bring home God’s law, hold up the cross, the crown, 
and whatever in the gospel is fitted to move and melt and 
save the soul. This pleasing men, this tickling itching ears, 
this effort at rhetorical flourish, literary display, intellectual 
gratification, a deeper piety would: at once arrest, and bring to 
a perpetual end. The man of God, burning with divine zeal, 
and intent on saving the soul, can descend to no such artifices. 
He will please men, and rejoice to do it, if they will be pleased 
with God’s naked truth. He will gratify their taste, if they 
love the law and the cross. But beyond this he cannot go. 
The solemnity and urgency of his message forbid it. 
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In the third place, such piety as we speak of would control 
the manner, as well as the matter, of preaching. In this 
respect, it would revolutionize the pulpit, and give it an unction, 
énergzy and power, which it does not now generally possess, and 
which it would be hard to withstand. And this is a point over 
which too much jealousy cannot be exercised. If men are to 
be reached and moved by things unseen, it will be by earnest 
tones and a spirit itself strongly moved. To discourse upon 
themes of everlasting moment, in a cold, lifeless strain—to 
treat of the soul and eternity, death and judgment, heaven and 
hell, without the moving of a muscle, or the swelling of an 
emotion—is to lay our sincerity under suspicion, and challenge 
neglect of our message. If there is an occasion on earth, upon 
which the strong man should bow himself, and his eye kindle, 
and his heart be on fire, it is when he stands up between the 
living and the dead, to urge the claims of God upon men. It 
is difficult to understand how any man, whose heart is not dead, 
can execute coldly such a commission, and let words, which are 
to be life or death to his hearers, turn to icicles on his lips. 
Look at the fearful position he occupies, and the thoughts 
which one would imagine would crowd his mind! Those faces, 
now turned toward him, will soon gather paleness; those eyes, 
be closed m death; those tongues, unless they soon cry for 
mercy, be calling on rocks and mountains; those spirits which 
now animate his auditory, be gone,—gone from the sanctuary, 
gone from probation, gone beyond hope and help; and disem- 
bodied, be dwelling among far other. scenes, their account 
sealed, their immortality unalterably fixed. And as he looks 
and thinks, and ventures beyond the veil, and faith leads him 
m, and on and up, and he sees the throne, the Judge, the 
world assembled, the trial in progress, one, acquitted and gomg 
up to his reward—another, condemned, and sinking into the 
flames below—and remembers, these souls for which J watch 
will be there, how can he be calm, and cold, and stop to round 
his periods, measure his sentences and elaborate his style? 
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How can he think of anything, strive for anything, or be 
satisfied with anything, save the outpouring of a heart bleeding 
and breaking with compassion, solicitude and love? O, had we 
a depeer love to God and souls, what fire it would breathe into 
our logic; what irresistible energy and pathos into our appeals; 
and what power should we be endowed with, to rouse the 
sleeper, and wake the dead. 

In the fourth place, such zeal for God would be felt, not 
only in the pulpit, but among the flock. The minister is to be 
not only an embassador, but a pastor. He is not only to teach 
publicly, but from house to house; and in order to a constant, 
earnest and skilful performance of this part of his work, he 
needs no common measure of faith and zeal. In his Sabbath 
ministrations, the excitement of the occasion, the importance 
of his message, the sanctity of the day, the place and the office, 
may kindle enthusiasm, and inspire temporary earnestness and 
unction; but when he comes down from his watch-tower, and 
goes into the private walks of life, and takes men by the hand 
to urge them, as a friend, to break off their sims and turn to 
God, nothing but a deep and unaffected love for Christ and 
souls can subserve his purpose, and inspire arguments and 
tones that will produce conviction and win the heart. And for 
one, I cannot doubt, that one strong reason why we attempt 
so little of this kind of labor, and are so ineffectual in it, is, 
because there is so little of the constraiming love and grace 
of Christ in our hearts. For no part of our work do we so 
urgently need a fresh anointing from on High; and a no part 
of it, would the effects of such anointing be more signal and 
glorious. 

In the light of these brief remarks, we see how increased 
piety in the ministry would tend to the result for which we 
are inquiring. It would bring all its forces up to the main 
point to be secured, put into its hands the best weapons which 
the armory of truth could furnish, and impart zeal, nerve and 
adroitness in wielding them. 
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But the ministry is not to labor alone, in this work. ‘The 
laity is to cooperate. And our next inquiry is, how more 
holiness on their part would tend to the same result? 

1. It would hallow, and set in a strong and convincing light, 
the example of the Church. It would make it like a city set 
on an hill. In the midst of all the light that shines down from 
heaven, the world is in darkness, and stumbling upon the 
mountains. It needs illuminating by a godly example—an 
argument, to meet it in every walk of life, on every day of the 
week—a light, from which it cannot turn away—a witness to 
the truth, which the pulpit and the press can never summon. 
“Tt sounds, it reads, well,” says the world, “it looks plausible, 
but give us a sample of the religion you recommend. Let us 
see it embodied in a living form, and then, we believe.” Now, 
how is the Church to make this exhibition, and silence these 
cavils? Without holiness, it is a dead body. Without more 
than its present measure of holiness, it will fail to make the 
conviction strong and universal, that the gospel is the great 
power of God and must prevail. But let the breath of heaven 
come from the four winds, and blow upon it, vitalizing its 
dormant energies, and infusing new faith and hope into its 
bosom, and it would wake from its slumbers, and arise from the 
dust, stand erect in the image of God, and bear a testimony 
which infidelity and unbelief could not invalidate nor resist. 

2. A more fervent piety would impel the laity to the throne 
of grace, and give it power with God. It would impart such 
humble boldness, such vigor of faith, such earnest desire and 
hope, such longings for God’s glory and a world’s redemption, 
that it could not rest, till the Highest should bow his heavens, 
and come down and make the mountains flow down and the 
nations tremble at his presence. And when Christians take 
that place, get imbued with that spirit, and begin to employ 
that instrumentality, know ye, that redemption is nigh, even at 
the doors. ‘The arnt of the Lord will awake as in ancient days, 
and a short work will He make upon the earth. Great will be 
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the company of those that publish salvation. His word will 
run very swiftly. The Spirit will go forth with it, making it 
like, the fire and hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces. 
Pagan temples will be demolished, heathen deities dethroned, 
the iniquity of Jacob purged out, revolution follow revolution, 
like successive waves of the sea, the purposes of redemption 
roll on to their final accomplishment, and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kmgdoms of Christ. But, what is the secret 
upon which depends the coming down of this great power of 
God that is to wake and save the nations? The throne of 
grace is nothing new. It has stood for ages. There is nothing 
new in the promise, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.”” Why, then, 
has not that throne been approached, the promise claimed, and 
the world redeemed? ‘The answer is obvious. There is need 
of a strength of faith, and a depth and vigor of holiness, not 
yet attained. When the Church is girded with these, and goes 
boldly to the throne, with her mouth full of arguments, and her 
heart breaking with desire, and says, with Jacob, “‘I will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me,” a new era will dawn upon 
the world. But, 

3. Example and prayer are not all that is necessary in 
rebuilding the Church. Though a spiritual kingdom, it has 
some reliance on material things. It must have pecuniary 
resources. Such is the divine economy. And on this account, 
God made the riches of this world. He never opened such 
numerous broad streams of wealth, and filled the bowels of the 
earth with silver and gold, merely to pamper fleshly appetites, 
gratify human avarice, and curse men, body and soul. He 
had other and higher objects in view; and it is strange that 
good men do not see it. He made these corruptible treasures 
to minister to his incorruptible kmgdom. He wants them to 
make Bibles, to build sanctuaries and preach the gospel with. 
He must have them. A work is to be wrought, which faith 
alone cannot accomplish, though pure and strong as Abraham’s. 

, © 
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The silver and gold must go with it. And at the present day, 
the demand, in this respect, is loud and urgent. The cause of 
God labors at this point, perhaps, as much as at any other. 
Stint, curtailment, embarrassed operation, overdrawn treasuries, 
these are the doleful complaints which come up from every 
quarter, and wail-in every breeze. Why is it? There is 
wealth enough in the Church to meet every demand, to which 
God has a clear title—wealth, now worse: than thrown away, 
and for want of which, the world is sinking to hell. Then, why 
this penury? This question is sometimes gravely discussed 
and debated in the assemblies of the saints, and methods 
proposed, and machinery, and, I had almost said, tortures, 
invented to ‘“‘worm out”’ of the Church, the means necessary 
to carry forward its operations. It is all idle—breath wasted. 
There is but one cause for this withholding, and but one way to 
effectually cure it. Get a man’s heart open, and you get his 
purse open. Fill him with the love of God, and “you empty 
him of avarice. Make his soul overflow with benevolence, and 
his treasures will run out with it. God and Mammon have no 
concord. ‘They will not inhabit the same heart at the same 
time. Let the Church be filled with faith and the Holy Ghost, 
and the silver and gold would flow into the Lord’s treasury by 
millions; and if she could not get a sufficiency in any other 
way, she would go to California and dig it out of’ the depths of 
the earth. We see, then, how a supreme devotion to Christ, 
would bring up the laity to the help of the Lord. It would 
give us their wealth, their prayers and their example. More 
than these, God does not ask, nor the world need. 


As a practical conclusion of the whole matter, the subject 
brings us all to a single point, and urges upon us one immediate 
duty. Whether ministers or laymen, we all need one thing, 
and but one. Give us this, and we have all things and abound. 
Deny us this, and we are imbecile, crippled and unfurnished for 
our work. It is not intelligence, stability, orthodoxy, influence, 
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wealth, numbers, one or all, that we most need. More than any 
or all of these, we need a heart filled and fired with the love of 
God and the compassions of Jesus. And this is an attainment 
which we are to make, not in our associated capacity—not as 
a body—but each for himself. It is a personal, individual 
work. The motives to such self-consecration are before us. 
The Church is small, feeble, prostrate. Let us go out and 
view her desolations, at home and abroad—in “The great 
Kast,” and greater West—and let the sight of our eyes affect 
and stir our hearts. But let us not despond. There is much 
to encourage, as well as humble. God is on the throne. Zion 
is engraven on his hands. Her very dust is precious in his 
eyes. He is able and willing to lift her up. His arm is 
outstretched for this purpose. He waits and calls for her 
arising. The world waits, too, and dies as it waits. One thing 
only seems to be wanting to bring deliverance and salvation — 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon us—a fresh application of 
atoning blood to our hearts. Shall it be made? made now? 
There is no time to lose. The harvest of the world is ripe, 
and must be garnered soon, or never. Death is busy at his 
work. The standard-bearers are fallmg. The godly man 
ceaseth, and the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
The late Secretary of this Society is gone since our last annual 
gathering. His venerable form is laid low. His wise counsels 
and animating words, we hear no more. Others are fast 
pressing on, in his footsteps, and all things conspire to urge us 
to gird ourselves anew, and do with our might, whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


AT THEIR 


ANNUAL MEETING IN BATH, JUNE 27, 1849. 


Neer 


In commencing their Report at this Forty-second Annual Meeting, 
the Trustees would bring before the Society the minute which they 
put upon their records, the last winter : — 


“The Trustees of the Maine Missionary Society, now assembled at their semi-annual 
meeting, are called to mourn, as a body, the death of their venerable Secretary, the Rey. Dr. 
GittzTt. While their places Have been often respectively vacated and filled in successive 
years, he has been the constant occupant of his office, from the foundation of this Society, in 
1807, until last October, a period of more than forty-one years. He has devoted to its service 
the energy of middle life, with the unimpaired powers of his declining days; and when his 
80th summer had been completed, and fatal disease was commissioned to do its work, he was 
arrested, while still in the service of this Society, with his eye scarcely dim, or his natural 
force abated. The Trustees would here record the expression of their deep sense of his 
fidelity and zeal in the discharge of his official duties during this long period. His heart, as . 
was apparent to every one, was bound up in the work of Domestic Missions, in promoting 
the welfare of our feeble churches, and the comfort of the missionaries sent forth to their 
aid. During his long term of service, the Congregational churches of Maine have probably 
trebled in number and in strength; and it is difficult to determine how much of their 
prosperity has been owing, under God, to the labors of Dr. Gitetr. The favor which the 
Society itself has ever possessed, and which has been so long increasing, has been in no 
small measure secured for its operations, by the personal respect universally felt for its chief 
executive officer. His steadfast love for the Gospel, of which he was so long a minister, his 
uniform Christian courtesy, his equanimity and cheerfulness of spirit, the blamelessness of 
his daily conduct, and his deyotedness to the work of strengthening our feeble churches, 
were widely known, and were in themselves letters of recommendation to the Congregation- 
alists of Maine. His Annual Reports, which were so felicitously written, and so generally 
admired, were but the unstudied exhibition of this happy assemblage of qualities. While 
the Trustees would heartily sympathize with the bereaved family, they would at the same 
time express their thankfulness that the life of their venerable friend was so long protracted, 
and also that he was enabled to glorify God during the weeks of his final sickness, and in the 
hour of death.” 

In this high appreciation of the revered and beloved man, whose 
“praise” for so long a time has been ‘in all our churches,” the members 


and missionaries of this Society are all ready, we are sure, most cordially 


to unite. 
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“T cannot forbear,” writes one of our missionaries, in January last, “in justice to my 
own, feelings, and to the departed, to bear testimony to the exalted character and high 
moral worth of Dr. G@muerr. I venerated him as a father, and now feel his loss. All the 
communications which I received from him, bore in them the language of kindness and 
urbanity, for which he was se much distinguished. Heaven grant that his mantlemay fall 
on his successor in office.’? ~ 


The late Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, 
after speaking of Dr. G. as the Secretary of this Society for the period of 
forty-one years, proceeds thus : — 

“He sought its prosperity with wisdom and kindness, with energy, perseverance, faith, 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice. As the wants of the destitute, the trials and privations of his 
brethren were ever on his heart, so words of encouragement and hope continually distilled 
. from his lips. The missionary work, which had so engrossed him in life, and the goodness 
of God, which had so long spared him to labor for its advancement, were the last themes to 
linger upon his tongue, as it was trembling in death —and to call forth from his spirit, as it 
was struggling for its emancipation, ascriptions of praise.” 

But he is gone. And we, who survive him, shall soon follow. With 
increased interest may we consecrate ourselves anew to the promotion of 
that cause, which, with such untiring assiduity, he labored to promote ; 
and may his ‘‘appeal”’ to “the conscience and the heart of every 
individual Christian present’’ at our last anniversary, ‘‘ and to the whole 
body of Christians in our commonwealth,” now come home to our hearts 
with augmented force, urging us to ‘awake to unwonted effort, and to 
render a ready and willing obedience to the Saviour’s command, Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, BEGINNING AT 
Marne.” 


The Trustees will now present before the Society, a summary view of 
the labors performed under their direction during the past year. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MISSIONARIES. 


* 


Rev. Epwarp F. Asgotr, West Newfield, 7 weeks. 

This mission was at first granted to the Rev. Blias Chapman, pastor of the church. But he 
being obliged to suspend his labors by ill health, the commission, by his request and that of 
the people, was given te Mr. Abbott. 


Rev. Joun C. Apams, East Machias, 3 months. 
Rev. A. J. Barzs, Lincoln, 6 months. 

To the church in this place one has been added by profession, and two by letter. ‘ Perfect 
harmony prevails, and, I trust,” says the pastor, “that we are not, as a church, without 
much spiritual enjoyment; but we still feel the need of a reviving from on high to make us 
more faithful, and to awaken careless sinners. The people have contributed considerably 
more for my support, than the first year I came. Whe experience I have had has impressed 
me more and more with the importance of sustaining this ground; and without any selfish 
feelings in the matter, I ardently hope it will be sustained. I feel that it must be. We have 
wickedness to contend with in many forms; but it is giving way gradually before the 
powerful influences of God’s truth; and I cannot but, hope, that God has greater designs of 
good for us in future.—I wish we had more laborers in this vicinity. One is certainly needed 
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at Passadumkeag and Moluncus, and another to missionate up and down our river, and 
explore little neighborhoods back of us, where other denominations do not labor.” 


Mr. G. F. Bacon, Jefferson, Washington and Windsor, 6 weeks. 
Rev. Gitman Bacnexrer, Jonesborough, 7 weeks. 

Rev. Micuitt Broop, Freedom, Thorndike, and Swanville, 6 weeks. 
Rev. Samuret Bowxer, Union, 3 months. 

Mr. Wittiam M. Boyp, Weld, 1 month. 


The people in Weld were highly gratified with the services of Mr. Boyd, and very desirous 
of the continuance of them. 


Mr. Jonas Burnuam, North Augusta, 1 month. 


Rey. Isaac Cartton, Oxford, 6 months. 
‘“‘ The prospect is more hopeful than it was a year since. We need greatly the outpouring 
of the Spirit, and for this we will not cease to pray.” 


Rev. E. G. Carprenrur, Deater, 21 1-2 weeks. 

“During the winter past, there has been some religious interest in the village and remote 
districts of the town. Several hopeful conversions haye occurred in each of the religious 
societies. Evangelical principles haye gained something, we trust; and incorruptible seed 
has been sown, which, in God’s own time, will enable the servants of Christ to return, 
rejoicing, bearing their sheaves with them.” 


Rev. A. P. Cuutez, Harrison, 10 1-2 weeks. 

“A few connected with the society, have recently expressed the hope, that they were 
renewed in spirit; and as yet nothing has transpired to render doubtful the genuineness of 
their conversion.” i 

Rev. Dana Crayes, Mercer and vicinity, 1 month, and Swanville, 3 
months. 

“Tecan say with all my heart,” writes Mr. Clayes, while at Swanville, ‘that the M.S. 
have doné right in sending help to this place. My reasons are, Ist, it is eminently needed. 
The mass of the people seem to be perishing for lack of knowledge. Some five years had 
passed, since any stated preaching of the Gospel was enjoyed; and very little moral light 
was diffused in other ways. 2. Nostated preaching is sustained by other denominations. 
8. The attention given to the means of grace, has been quite as good as could reasonably be 
expected. 4. A number of families, connected with Searsport church, can be much more 
eonyeniently accommodated at Swanyille. 5. there are some two or three females in 
Swanville who are eminently alive for God. One seems to haye worn herself out in the 
Lord’s service. Though in moderate circumstances, she has paid into the treasury of the 
Lord, for various benevolent objects, within a few years, more than six hundred dollars. A 
sermon from Dr. Gillett, preached at Swanyille, a number of years ago, from Exodus 14; 15, 
seems to haye been the commencement of her missionary zeal.” 


Rev. Sumner Cuark, Unity, 21 1-2 weeks. 
In April last Mr. Clark was dismissed, and the church is now destitute of a pastor. 


Rey. Tuomas W. Cxrark, Phillips and vicinity, 21 1-2 weeks. 

In October last, Mr. Olark was ordained pastor of the church in Phillips. Of late he 
has been preaching half the time in Weld. In Phillips, “many of the saints have been 
quickened. A large number of young persons seem to be interested in the services of the 
sanctuary. Bleyen persons intend to join the church by letter, and two by profession.” 


Rev. Atsert Cote, Winslow, 14 weeks. 


Rev. J. H. Conant, Chesterville and Fayette, 14 weeks. 
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Mr. J. B..Coox, Glenburn, 4 weeks. 

“‘ During the year past they haye had no stated preaching of any kind; and, as might 
naturally be expected, error and irreligion prevail. But there are some who ‘truly love 
the cause of Christ, and mourn over the desolations of Zion. They have as yet no meeting 
house. A Sabbath school it is expected will be organized upon the next Sabbath, (June 10th,) 
and an effort will be made to sustain preaching during a part, at least, of the summer.” 


Mr. Hiram C. Danrers, Kennebunkport, 10 1-2 weeks. 


The labors of Mr. Daniels with this people have ceased, and they haye extended an 
unanimous invitation to Rev. John Baker to become their pastor. 


Rev. Wittiam Davenport, Strong and vicinity, 27 weeks. 

The new meetinghouse in Strong is nearly completed, and much benefit is anticipated 
from “concentrating the ministrations of the Gospel in one place, instead of their being 
scattered and broken up in fragments, as they have been hitherto. The past year has been, 
on some accounts, to the church and to him who has ministered among them, a year of 


severe trial; but their prospects are now brightening. Two cases have occurred of hopeful 
conversion.” 


Rey. Timotuy Davis, Litchfield, 7 weeks. 

“ Three families, during the year, have removed from this place, taking from our church 
five members. Another family is to move next week, in which both the parents are church 
members. There has been one addition to the church of a man over seyenty years of age. 
There haye been two conversions recently — one, a promising young man, the other, a girl 
about 16 years of age, who is not expected to live long. There is some waking up in the 
church ; and some seriousness on the minds of a few among the youth.” 


Mr. Joun K. Dezrine, Shirley, and Grenville, at the foot of Moose 
Head Lake, 4 weeks. 


Mr. Deering spent two weeks at each of these two places. In Shirley, there are six or eight 
Congregational professors ; in Grenville, but one. ‘In Shirley,” when Mr. D. left, the last 
of May, ‘‘ there had been four or five hopeful conversions, and the interest still continued.” 


Rev. Joan Dopp, Turner, 10 1-2 weeks, 

On the first Sabbath in July last, thirteen united with the church on the profession of 
‘their faith, who were the fruits of a revival reported at the last anniversary. ‘‘ This spring, 
again the influences of the Holy Spirit have gently fallen upon us, and several haye indulged 
ahope. Ten now stand propounded, and expect to unite with the church next Sabbath. 
There has neyer before been so deep a feeling in the church, since I haye been connected 
with them, as for a few weeks past. The conyerts appear well, and are evidentiy growing in 
grace, Most of them are members of the Sabbath school. There is among us an inereased 
willingness to give for the support of the Gospel. Their subscriptions are larger than the 
year before; and they haye nearly completed the building of a parsonage.” 

Rev. Samunn S. Draxn, Biddeford, 15 weeks. 

Under date of June 1st, Mr. Drake writes: —‘‘ During the past winter, the church was 
greatly revived, and received an impulse, which, we hope, it will never lose. As a conse- 
quence, the house of God has been made more attractive and inviting; the number of 
hearers has been increased; a spirit of benevolence awakened ; our prospects for doing good 
enlarged, and our hopes strengthened. — I was installed May 19th.” 

Mr. G. W. Dunmore, Weston, 6 weeks. 

‘ A good lady from Bangor has been teaching a school in this place during the winter, and 
her labors have been greatly blessed. Some fifteen or more haye indulged the hope, that 
they haye become the disciples of Jesus, and give, as the missionary thinks, very fair 
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evidence of haying been regenerated. While he-was there, two or three thought they had 
passed from death to life. One of whom was a thoughtless young woman who dated her 
convictions from the first Sabbath he preached there. 


Rev. Josaua Eaton, Lee, Springfield and Carroll, 12 months. Bur- 


lington was also included in his field of labors, until the first of November 
last. 


“ Some cases of seriousness were found, in the earliar part of the season, in one of our 
schools in Lee; and at least one case occurred of hopeful conversion. The Sunday schools, 
both in Lee and Springfield, have been attended with more than usual interest; and in the 
latter place it was decided to keep up a Bible class through the winter. Prejudices agains 
our order are subsiding; and there is strong encouragement to labor in hope of futuret 
results. The.people are mostly rather poor, as new settlements usually are; and to board a 
missionary and his horse, is nearly as much as they can well do. The church consists of 17 
members — six of them in Lee, five in Springfield, four in Carroll, and two in No. Four, a 
township north of Carroll. There are other settlements in this vicinity, that have been 
destitute of preaching for months, which I have been solicited repeatedly to visit, but have 
not been able. Contributions to Missionary Society amount to $12 75. 


Rev. Mannine Extis, Brooksville, (2 churches) 7 weeks. 

Under date of 15th of June, instant, Mr. Ellis thus writes —‘‘I hope it is not without 
heartfelt joy and gratitude, that I am enabled, at the close of this missionary year, to 
communicate more interesting intelligence, than I have for some years past. 

God has in great mercy visited the Brooksyille church, the past winter and spring, with 
the special influences of his Spirit. Sometime in February, the church held a protracted 
meeting, in connexion with our Methodist brethren, which continued, without much 
cessation, for nearly three weeks. : 

Immediately after the meeting commenced, the Holy Spirit appeared to be striving with 
many. 

Professed Christians were much awakened from a state of spiritual lethargy, which had 
been brooding over them for a long time. They were much broken down under a sense of 
their criminal backslidings ; and were brought to intercede earnestly at the throne of grace 
in behalf of the impenitent, and especially for their own households. Their prayers were 
heard; they experienced in a good degree answers to their supplications. Many were 
convicted, and we trust were converted. The whole number hopefully converted I cannot 
tell. Some over thirty haye united with the Methodists. Seven have united with the 
Congregational church, and we expect as large a number to come forward at our next 
communion. 

Christians, who have been for a long time so much at variance as not to commune together,. 
haye been brought to confess their faults one to another, and again, in company to come to 
the table of the Lord. In the other church in this place there has been no particular interest. 
A few individuals, however, appear to be mourning over the desolations of Zion here, and 
are_agonizing in prayer that God would appear among them by the special infiuences of his 
Spirit. Our congregation on the Sabbath is much larger than it has been, and is increasing 
eyery Sabbath. Our social meetings are also much better attended; and a deep, solemn 
feeling appears to rest on the minds of many.” 


Mr. R. W. Emerson, Aroostook County, 12 months. 

In Hodgdon there has been decided progress in the Temperance cause. Interesting: 
meetings are held every month. At New Limerick, the attendance upon preaching has beem 
yery good, though there are but two ehurch members. At Monticello, some who onee 
neglected meetings, now attend with considerable constancy. “The field in this county is 
great, and the labor very arduous.”? 


D 
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Rev. A. W. Fiske, Houlton, 3° months. 


Rev. Jonas Fiske, Lisbon, 14 weeks. 
Mr. Fiske has recently closed his labors at Lisbon, and is now supplying the church in 
Durham. 


Rev. Jonn P. Fostrr, Sweden, 14 weeks, 

‘“‘' The number fn the church has been enlarged by the admission of five by letter, and 
will be by two through profession, at our next communion. A very good degree of Christian 
harmony prevails. A Sabbath school exists, of about sixty, with good hopes of increase. 
Contributions to benevolent objects, during the past year, have been, it is believed, more 
than double those of any previous year ; and the number attending on the Sabbath has been 
increased, and been more regular, uniform and attentive. More seriousness has existed for 

some months; and some 20 or more instances of conversion are thought to have occurred 
among our brethren, the Freewill Baptists.” 


Mr..Georcze Gannett, Weld, 3 weeks. 


Rev. Jonny H. Garman, Limington and vicinity, 18 weeks. 


‘CA good degree of external prosperity. Many of the church begin to feel the importance 
and duty of returning again to the Lord; and we now have weekly meetings for conference 
and prayer. Our object is, in the first place, to stir up each other ; and then to seek to purify 
the church by rectifying, as far as is possible, all that is not according to godliness. One has 
been added to the church, during the year, by profession. A larger number of children have 
been presented in baptism, than for many years past.” 


Rev. Josuua S. Gay, Andover and vicinity, 14 weeks. , 
“ Difficulties in the church haye had a most unhappy influence; yet we trust that progress 
—real, healthy progress — has been made.” 


Rey. Davin Gerry, Brownfield, Hiram and Denmark, 18 weeks. 
-Mr. Gerry labors half of the time in Brownfield, and one fourth in each of the other 
places. ‘‘ One instance of hopeful conversion, others serious, and an increased attendance 
upon the means of grace.” 


Mr. Lewis Goopkicu, Dedham, 8 1-3 weeks. 

Mr. Goodrich has been supplying in this place since last November. Under date of March 
24th, he writes : —‘‘ The little church here is making great sacrifices to sustain the preaching 
of the Gospel all the time. With help now, for a little while, they will be able to stand alone. 
Everything appears prosperous ; and we have some indications that the Spirit of the Lord 
is really with us.” 

Rev. SrernHEen Gouxup, Poland, 7 weeks. 
“The average number in attendance on public worship is larger than it was a year ago ; 


and there seems to be more harmony of feeling in the church. A Sabbath school has been 
organized for the first time in many years.” 


Rev. Evsrzius Hany, Piscataquis County, 26 weeks. 

In January last, Mr. Hale speaks of several hopeful conversions — of two persons that had 
united, and others expecting to unite to the church in Atkinson; and of one propounded 
for admission to the church in Sangeryille. In a communication under date of the 15th 
jnst., he says: —“T preached last Sabbath at the town of Shirley, near the foot of the lake, 
and find that there have been some eight or ten cases af hopefulseonversion, with very little 
means. These cases are very decided and interesting —a very evident work of God.” 


Rev. Anset D. Harris, Standish, 9 1-2 weeks. 


Mr. Harris was ordained to the pastoral care of the church in Standish, on the 20th of 
October last. 
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Rev. Srepnen H. Hayes, Frankfort, 14 weeks. 

“The exclusive use and control have been secured of a commodious house of worship. 
Congregation increased, and external prospects more encouraging than at any former period. 
Ten persons received into the church —five of them by profession. Two Sabbath school 


teachers hopefully converted. We hope the day is not far distant, when we can exist without 
aid from the Maine Missionary Society.” 


Rev. Isrant Hixrs, Dixmont and Plymouth, 12 weeks. 
Increased interest in Sabbath schools. 


Rev. Morris Houtman, 2d church in York, 12 weeks. 

The parsonage is completed and paid for, and the minister is in possession of it. 

Rev. Wituram L. Hype, Gardiner, 13 weeks. 

This mission was given to Mr. Hyde while yet a licentiate. On the 13th of May, he was 


ordained, with fair prospects of usefulness. The Society, however, will still need, though 
not, it is hoped, much longer, missionary aid. Mr. H. reports four hopeful conversions. 


Rev. Horatio Instry, Monson, 14 weeks. 
“JT have been greatly encouraged the past year, by the unanimity of feeling and effort in 
the church, and the regular attendance upon the means of grace by the people. The weekly 


meetings of the church were all sustained. No church in the county does so much for 
benevolent objects, as the church in Monson.” 


* 

Mr. Lewis Jessup, East Orrington, 4 weeks. 

Until January last, this place was supplied one half the time by Rey. THomAs Smira. 
Since then, his labors have been confined to the lower village in Brewer. Mr. Jessup ‘‘ found 
a flourishing Sabbath school, many warm-hearted Christians, and some ‘sincere inquirers.”’ 
But ‘‘these good tendencies were counteracted by an unhallowed contention.” On the 
whole, however, he found “ much to encourage.” 


Rev. Marcus R. Keep, Aroostook and Penobscot Counties, 26 weeks. 

It was expected that Mr. Keep would spend the whole year as an itinerant missionary in 
this region, making his head quarters at No. XI; but in December he made an arrangement 
to labor with the people at Burlington and Passadumkeag, alternately, for one year. “‘ By 
this arrangement I haye accomplished one thing to my entire satisfaction, and that is, getting 
a reasonable part of my support ou the ground. Iam confident that the evils of gratuitous 
preaching sent by our Society, when the people are able and ought to pay for their own, are 
not sufficiently known.’ 


Rey. Reuvgen Kimspatt, Kittery Point, 14 weeks, 


Amount contributed to objects of benevolence, during the year, $83 71, besides weekly 
contributions in the Sabbath school to pay for the library. 


Rev. Wares Lewis, Whitefield, 3 weeks. 

“But little preaching in this town for some time past. There are many people who desire 
a better state of things, and a considerable number who wish to have preachers of our 
denomination.” 


Rev. Anten Lincoun, Gray, 21 1-2 weeks. 

“¢Phis church has been always small and feeble, and still needs assistance. But they are 
determined to make greater sacrifices in future, and if possible to get along with smaller 
appropriations. A few hopeful conversions — and some ten or twelve now deeply interested. 
The interest is evidently increasing, especially in the Sabbath school. A parsonage has been 
provided, and $50 contributed’to the Maine Missionary Society.” 


Mr. Ect P. Lyerieriexp, Kirkland and Kilmarnock, 4 weeks. 


. 
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Rey. Amasa Lorine, Shapleigh, 7 weeks — Lyman, 5 weeks. 

Mr. Loring left the people of Shapleigh the last winter, after continuing with them more 
than seven years, with reluctance, but from a conviction of duty, and is now a stated supply 
in Lyman; where he reports “an improved state of religious feeling, the Sabbath school 
commencing with favorable auspices, and more than 70 dollars expended upon the house of 
worship.” 


Rev. H. 8, Lorine, Aurora and Amherst, 13 weeks. 


Rey. Asa T. Lorine, Skowhegan and South Solon, 6 weeks. 

Mr. Loring commenced his labors in these two places the last February. He finds in 
Skowhegan, ‘a large, enterprising, and rapidly growing community.” The church is small, 
but “ united and devoted, willing to do everything they can for the cause of Christ. In a 
district, where some of its members live, two miles from the village, there is, at present, 
(May 11th) an interesting work in progress. We received two additions yesterday, by letter; 
and expect, in a few days, to receive several more, both by letter and profession. The people 
in South Solon are taking a deeper interest in the things of religion, and many of them are 
considerably revived.”’ 


Rev. J. G. Merritt, Fort Fairfield and vicinity, 12 months. 

In consequence of the situation of his family, Mr. Merrill has spent in his “ Northeastern 
field,” during the year past, somewhat less than six months. “I have seen,’?—he says, 
—‘‘inereasing evidence of the deplorable consequences resulting from an ignorant and 
erroneous ministry; and of the vast importance of eyangelic instruction, faithfully and 
perseyeringly communicated. There is, in the Aroostook, a wide-spread tendency to 
infidelity ; traceable, in many instances, to the open apostasies of many who once made 
high professions of deyotion to the cause of Christ—of seme who once professed to be his 
ministers. On the other hand, there is an increased conyiction on the minds of the more 
sober part of the community, of the value of an intelligent, holy ministry ; and an increased 
willingness, if circumstances would permit, to contribute to sustain it. Seversl cases of 
hopeful conversion have occurred in this field within the last quarter. (March 27th.) One 
thas been added to the church in Letter F, and several others are expected to offer themselves 
ito that and the other churches. The good cause requires, that two good men be on this wide 
field, to hold stated meetings on the Sabbath in important neighborhoods, as often as once in 
three weeks the year through. Men with families would in part be sustained (by labor and 
produce) by the people.” - 


Rey. Enos Merritt, Mechanic Falls, 14 weeks. 

‘*T haye cherished the hope,’’ writes Mr. Merrill, under date of the 11th inst, “that the 
Holy Spirit has granted some precious influences to the church for seyeral months past. 
Recently, a few persons in the congregation have evinced an increasing degree of thoughtful- 
ness and feeling in regard to their spiritual state. Three give considerable evidence that they 
have become the subjects of a gracious change.” 


Rev. Joun H. Merrivt, Sedgwick, 24 weeks. 

Mo. Merrill was ordained in Sedgwick on the 16th ult. (May.) ‘‘ There has been no special 
religious interest in the Society, though some minds have been more tender than usual. The 
general state of religion in the community is improved. p 


Rev. Stepuen Merritt, Acton, 14 weeks. 
Rev. Samurt H. Morritt, Old-Town, 6 months. 


“Marked improvement” in the increased attendance on public worship, and on the 
‘Sabbath school, and in the progress of temperance. “Prospect of building up a strong 
society, able and willing to support the Gospel, never more encouraging than at present.?? 


Rev. Arrrep Morse, Cooper and Pembroke, 17 weeks. 
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““Tn October last, the County Conference held its session in Cooper. The Spirit’s power 
was manifested. The church was revived, and sinners awakened.. After the Conference, I 
commenced a series of meetings, preaching every evening for some weeks. During the 
Autumn a deep seriousness pervaded the public mind. There have been twelve hopeful 
conversions. The last Sabbath, (June 7th,) six persons were added to the church, making 
eight who have made public profession during the year. 

There has been one hopeful conyersion in Pembroke; and some, who had previously 
indulged hope, have given, by repentance, better evidence of a change of heart.” 


Rev. Atpna Morton, Skowhegan and South Solon, 8 weeks —'Temple, 
5 weeks. 
“A portion of the church revived, (in Temple,) and several persons anxious.” 


Rev. C. M. Nicsots, Gardiner, 4 weeks. ‘ 
This mission was given to Mr. N. soon after the relinquishment of his pastoral charge by 
Rev. J. W. Peet. i ; 


Rev. Wooster Parker, Foxcroft, 14 weeks. 

‘‘The church have got along very harmoniously —the attendance upon public worship 
better as to numbers and regularity than formerly, and the society is gaining in public 
estimation. Three or four have been received to the church by letter, and two on profession.” 


Rev. R. Parkinson, Cape Elizabeth, 21 1-2 weeks. 
Mr. Parkinson was ordained on the 18th of October last, with much fairer prospects than 
have existed heretofore, of a growing and flourishing society. 


Mr. Joun Parsons, Washington County, 26 weeks. 

Mr. Parsons was commissioned to labor as an itinerant missionary in the eastern part 
of the State, at the suggestion and under the direction of a committee of the Washington 
Conferenee —in the expectation that the people would defray one half of the expense. His 
labors have been yery acceptable. Of late his ministrations haye been divided between 
Columbia and the new and thriving town of Millbridge. 


Rev. Joan Peruam, Madison and Anson, 14 weeks. 

Two have been received in the church at Madison by profession. The cause of Temperance 
here and in the county is advancing, through systematic exertions to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

“ At the semi-annual meeting of the Somerset Conference, holden in Anson the first of 
March last, a yery interesting revival commenced in that place, which has resulted in the 
hopeful conyersion of several individuals. Including a few, who had hefore indulged some 
hope, but had not been satisfied with their evidence of acceptance with God, it would be 
safe, perhaps, to state that about twenty have become the hopeful subjects of renewing grace, 
since the work commenced, nearly one half of whom are heads of families. Others are 
apparently anxious for their souls; the work has been characterized by great stillness, 
pungent convictions, a remarkably clear evidence of conversion, and consequently great 
peace in believing. On the last Sabbath, (June 10th;) five of these conyerts were received 
into the Congregational church. Others, it is supposed, will be admitted in due time. The 
Baptist church will also share in the fruits of this blessed work. We feel that the Lord has 
done great things for us; and it is meet that we should be glad in His name.” 


Rey. Jonn A. Perry, Orono, 14 weeks. 
Im a communication, dated May 28th, Mr. Perry expresses the apprehension that in 
consequence of ‘a diyision in the church, and much poverty,” his connection with that 


people will soon be dissolved. 
Rey. Witxiam Pierce, Lyman, 3 weeks. 
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Mr. Daniext F. Porrer, Houlton, 3 months. 

Mr. Potter’s seryices at Houlton have given good satisfaction, and a strong desire has 
been expressed for his continuance with them. By deaths and remoyals, and the general 
stagnation of business, the pecuniary strength of the church and society has been materially 
diminished, so that at present they can scarcely do anything more than furnish a missionary 
with board. There are still, however, a precious few in Houlton, who love the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and cannot bear to be deprived of them. In the Aroostook region, Houlton is 
the center of influence; and it seems highly important, that an enlightened and efficient 
ministry should be sustained there. 


Rev. Henry Ricuarpson, Gilead, 7 weeks. 
Mr. Richardson’s connection with the church in Gilead has recently been dissolved. 


Rev. Joun Sawyer, Penobscot County, 4 weeks. 


This yenerable servant of Christ, at the advanced age of 94, still loves to preach the 
Gospel, and the people of God are edified by his ministrations. 


Rev. Jotaam Sewatt, Franklin County, 12 weeks. 

Upon no one might the title of bishop of Maine have been conferred with more propriety, 
on account of widely-extended visits and labors, than upon this revered and beloved man. 
To but few ministers of Christ might a larger number of persons give the appellation in its 
best sense, of their “ father in God,” than to him. Though he has entered upon the 90th 
year of his life, yet his “‘ natural force” has not been, until of late, very perceptibly abated. 
In fulfilling his mission the last autumn, he travelled 372 miles, preached 80 times, made 150 
family visits, attended 7 conference meetings, administered the Lord’s supper three times, 
baptized 1 adult and 2 children, visited a few Sabbath schools and other schools, attended 
one association, and assisted in ordaining Mr. Clark in Phillips. 


Rev. Wituiam 8. Sewatr, Brownvyille, 14 weeks. 

““Some advance during the year. A portion of the church revived. Two or three hopeful 
conversions. Congregation rather on the increase, and a deep solemnity at times pervading 
it Ninety dollars contributed to benevolent objects.’’ 


Rev. N. W. Suetpvon, Vassalboro, Sidney and Fairfield, 10 2-3 weeks. 
Rev. Tuomas Smira, Orrington, 5 1-3 weeks. 


Rev. JosrpH Smita, Wilton and vicinity, 10 2-3 weeks. 
“Mhere has been, during the winter and spring, considerable religious interest. In the 
larger villages, several are now indulging hopes; most of them are members of our society.” 


Mr. Cuartes B. Smitn, Weld, 2 weeks— Levant, 15 weeks. 

At Levant Mr. Smith preaches upon the Sabbath, one half of the time at the village, the 
other half in the south part of the town, and lectures in six or eight neighborhoods besides. 
‘One individual stands propounded for admission to the church, and several others. are 
expected to unite with us soon.”’ "es 


Mr. Bensamin G. Snow, Carmel and Hermon, 4 weeks. 


Rey. Samuget Sovtrarr, North Belfast, 6 months. 

“Since my first Sabbath with this people, in December, 1846,” writes Mr. Souther, under 
date of the 7th inst., ‘‘but one meeting opposed in its interests to our own, has been held — 
and that during the first month of my labors. Since that time, the first symptoms of divided 
interests have not appeared among us. This results, in a great measure, from the wisdom o 
the society in aiding to sustain preaching without intermission. The doors of our sanctuary 
open eyery Sabbath day to receive all of our community who choose to enter; and in our 


congregation, and among those contributing to our support, are found those who hold quite 
a diversity of religious tenets.” 
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Rev. Samort F. Tarzot, Alna, 7 weeks. 


Rev. G. F. Tewxspury, Albany, 14 weeks. 

“Congregation larger than in any former season. Nothing being done M3 any other 
denomination.” 

Rev. P. B. Tuayer, Garland and St.. Albans, 18 weeks, 

During the year, Mr. Thayer has been ordained pastor of the church in Garland. Under 
date of the 18th inst., Mr, Thayer writes as follows : —“ God, in great mercy, has granted us 
a little reviving. The work has been gradual an@ silent. God’s people haye been drawn 
nearer to God, and to each other. Sinners have been arrested, and a few, as we trust, 
haye turned to the Lord. Some ten or eleven are indulging hope.” Several have been 
added to the church in Garland, and more are expected. 


Rev. R. B. Tuoursron, Waterville, 6 months. 
Debt paid, and a new and conyenient vestry finished. Some members of the church: 
revived, and two individuals who attend our meetiags give evidence of conversion.” 


Rev. Puririe Tircoms, Cherryfield, 21 1-2 weeks. 
The place of worship has been destroyed by fire. Five have been added to the church by 
letter ; $27 77 contributed to foreign and domestic missions. 


Rev. Jostan Tucker, Industry and Mercer, 14 weeks. 

During the last winter, a union protracted meeting in the town of Industry was much 
blessed. Not far from thirty, it is thought, have obtained hope in Christ; several of whom 
are expected to unite with the Congregational church. 


Rev. Davin Turner, New Vineyard and Kingfield, 8 weeks. 
“During the past winter the Lord has greatly revived us. Fourteen have been added, to 
the church ; and the congregation that attend public worship have been greatly increased,” 


Rey. Sypnry Turyer, Bingham, Solon Village and vicinity, 18 weeks, 

During the year, Mr. Turner has spent 4 weeks at the Forks of. the Kennebec}; and has 
visited and attended funerals, and circulated Bibles and Tracts at Moose River Settlement, 
and as far as the Canada line. At Bingham there have been ‘‘a few conversions, and several 
are expected to unite with the church.”? In Solon the prospects are rather brightening. 


Rev. Srtrpen Wentworth, Lovell, 7 weeks. 


Rey. Isaac Weston, Aroostook County, 3 months — Patten, 6 months. 

“In Patten, in January, I admitted three by profession. The church in this place now 
presents rather an encouraging aspect; and, as one of its prominent members remarked to 
me, the congregational interest in this place has neyer been so hopeful as at present. Several 
young men have been admitted to the churches, The infant churches planted in this region, 
will need the continued aid of the Maine Missionary Society. Should it be withheld, the 
Congregational interest and influence must inevitably diminish year by year, until their now 
brightening prospects will be exchanged for the shadow of death.” 


Rev. J. B. Wurztwnicur, Northfield and vicinity, 21 1-2 weeks. 
Mr Wheelwright has supplied the people at Whitneyyille about half the time, and the 

other half has “ performed missionary labors” at Northfield, Jonesborough and Whiting. 
Rev, Carvin Wuire, Albion and Sebasticook, 8 weeks. 


Rey. Henry Wuirtn, Bradford and vicinity 14 weeks. 

Four persons haye been admitted into the church during the year, of whom three were 
from a Free Will Baptist church, which has become extinct, making the whole number, 
twenty-four. 
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Rev. Luraer Wiswatt, Jackson and Brooks, 7 weeks. 


“ Prospects. rather discouraging. A very large proportion of our most active members 
haye died, or removed, within two or three years; and the current still sets in the same 
direction.’? Thus wrote Mr. Wiswall in January. Under date of the 20th inst., he speaks of 
an ‘increase of general interest on the subject of religion,’ particularly among the young. 
‘ Some three or four of our youth give evidence of having passed from death unto life.” 


The whole number of missionaries employed by the Society, during the 
past year, has been 92. Sixty-three of these have been aided, as pastors 
and stated supplies, in preaching, (most of them to one people, some of 
them to two or three congregations alternately) the Gospel of Christ. 
Eight have traversed a still wider field (during the whole of the year ora 
portion of it) in the Aroostook, Penobscot, Franklin and Washington 
Counties; the other twenty-one have performed.short missions in particular 
places. The whole amount of service, which the Society has either 
furnished entirely, or aided in furnishing, by supporting in part the pastors 
of feeble churches, has amounted to more than 70 years. Amidst many 
discouragements the laborers have been sowing their seed, with a larger 
measure of success, on the whole, than for several years past. In general, 
the churches have been at peace among themselves; several of them have 
been revived, and have come up with increased readiness and zeal to the 
performance of duty. The number of attendants on public worship, is 
reported, by several of our missionaries, as having been increased during 
the past year. Many of them speak of Sabbath schools as in a flourishing 
state ; and in them has occurred a very large proportion of those instances, 
which the year has witnessed, of spiritual renewal and of an awakened 
interest in the great salvation. In looking over reports of missionaries, it 
has been animating to find one speaking of a single case of ** hopeful 
conversion ’’ —another, of two or three cases — and another, of ‘¢a few,” 
or of “several’’— and another, of fifteen or twenty. The whole number 
of such cases reported by our missionaries, as having occurred in the 
societies to which they have ministered, amounts to abouc 150. Each of 
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these, so fur as “hopeful conversions’? were real, occasioned joy in 
presence of the angels of God, The value ofa single soul, redeemed from 
sin, united to the kingdom of Christ, destined to an endless progression in 
glory and virtue, who can compute ?. In addition to this great achievement 
of turning the sinner from the error of his way, is that of training him, 
when converted, for usefulness and heaven. ‘To feed the Lord’s flock, 
which He hath purchased with his own blood, is not accounted a small 
matter by those, who come down from heaven “to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation;”’ nor by Him —their Lord and ours— who 
hath given ‘pastors and teachers for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.’’ 
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When souls are not converted and sanctified by the preaching of the 
Gospel, its influence is eminently conducive to domestic happiness, to 
social order and peace. Education, temperance, good morals, and a due 
observance of the Sabbath, are effectively promoted by an enlightened 
Christian ministry. Where this is wanting, ignorance, barbarism, vice 
and impiety abound. In a new town, recently visited by one of our 
missionaries, they had had, occasionally, what “they called preaching; ”’ 
but not being such as to inspire respect and confidence, the people were 
not accustomed to attend upon it. ‘*Some would be hunting, some fishing, 
some working. Where 150 or 200 might have attended, there were seldom 
more than 30, and oftener but half that number. The mass of the people 
are very ignorant, and horribly profane. With but very few exceptions, 
the Sabbath is disregarded, and the youth are growing up under the 
withering influence of the most shocking profanity and infidelity.” Does 
any philanthropist or patriot wish, that this rising State may be filled with 
such a population? In large portions of it such a population may be 
expected, if not soon supplied with an intelligent, faithful ministry. — 
Upon preaching, worthy of the name, the people in our new settlements 
will attend, and good books they will gladly receive. ‘1 travelled on 
foot, says our missionary, ‘‘ through that-whole region—in all about 200 
miles—and sold books of the American Tract Society’s publications, to 
the amount of $50, besides Bibles and testaments. The people, with few 
exceptions, are very poor; but they were ready to spend the last cent for a 
good book. Though many cannot read, yet there is one in almost every 
family who can. They need instruction. They need a warm-hearted, 
common-sense, judicious man, to go and preach the doctrines of the Bible. 
Shall they not have one? I wish [ could present a plea to your Society, 
that would move them to act in behalf of that place at once, and send 
them a man to break to them the bread of life. But 7 will not attempt it. 
Let facts speak for themselves.” ‘There are many such places in this 
“great East;”’ and “the aggressive movement” spoken of in the last 
Report, as having been ‘‘ made within a few years past upon the northern 
section of our State,’’ is but the beginning of a work, which it is given 
this Society todo. Many aggressive movements are called for, not only 
in the northern section of the State, but in several other portions of it. 
Most of our labor and expense are bestowed upon those feeble churches 
that desire our assistance. It were hard to deny them, especially those 
who are doing all they can for the supply of their own spiritual necessities. 
But we ought to be exploring, and as far as posstble supplying, new fields. 
We ought, in imitation of the Great Author of Christian Missions, to be 
found of those who seek us not. Let the demand for missionary aid be 
estimated, not simply by the petitions of those who know their wants and 
ask for assistance, but by the ignorance, the sin, the impending ruin of 
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such as utter not the imploring cry, hecause they know not the value of 
the glorious gospel, nor the evils they are now suffering, and will eternally 
suffer, for the want of it; how far short of the demand shall we find the 
actual supply! : 

Let us be thankful for what we have done; and let us rejoice in all the 
service performed, and good achieved, by that noble institution, of which 
this is a branch; which, during the past year, with an income of $150,000, 
has employed its 1019 heralds of salvation in twenty-six different States 
and Territories — including Texas, Oregon and California. Wisdom is 
better than gold; and while thousands, and tens of thousands, are 
seeking in the far West, with such intense avidity, the inferior article, 
the American Home Missionary Society is sending across the Isthmus 
and around Cape Horn, those messengers of mercy, whom God, we 
trust, will honor, in bestowing upon their fellow men, durable riches and 
righteousness, and in laying the foundation, upon the shores of the Pacific, 
of another New England. 


The amount of income received by this Society, during the past year, 
ending on the 25th inst. — including a balance in the Treasurer’s hands at 
the commencement of the year, of $477 63 — was $10,837 361-2. This 
includes the moneys paid in at the last annual meeting, of $4,750 68, by 
which the claims of the year preceding were very nearly liquidated. — 
Since that meeting, the Treasurer has been able to pay, with the help of 
loans amounting to $990, $5,048 48; and reports a balance in his hands, 
of $32 20, and a debt of borrowed money, of $516. Claims will now be 
presented, amounting to more than $4,500; and we are not without the 
apprehension that our treasury will be exhausted, before the wages so well 
earned by the 70 missionaries, who are now expecting their yearly or half 
yearly compensation from this Society will be paid. The time, anticipated 
in the last Report, when the people will being in much more than enough, 
so that there will be need of restraining them from bringing, has not yet 
arrived. 

If those who ‘‘ have freely received,” should ‘freely give,’’ where can 
a people be found, upon whom the claims to a cheerful and liberal giving 
are so urgent, as upon the people of these United States? While in other 
lands there is ‘distress of nations and perplexity,’ by reason of famine, 
Oppression and war —‘“* men’s hearts failing them for fear, in looking upon 
those things which are coming upon the earth’’ — we are blessed with 
peace, plenty, security, freedom. ‘‘He hath not dealt so with any other 
nation ;’’ and we are not to suppose, that God is pouring out upon us the 
abundance of his blessings, merely that we ourselves may enjoy them — 
but that we may be “rich in good works, willing to distribute, ready to 
communicate.” There is no lack of opportunity. “The field is the 
world ;’’ it is an open field, and very many portions of it are whitening to 
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the harvest. What an immense work must be done upon our own soil — 
in furnishing our own people, in all their dispersions within our own 
territory, with those institutions upon which, under God, our prosperity, 
our continued national existence, depends. And the ceaseless flood of 
immigration pouring in upon us from the old world, at the rate of one 
thousand a day — how are these men, out of every nation under heaven, 
to be made good American citizens — intelligent, virtuous, useful members 
of a free, Christian community? The influence, which we must of 
necessity exert upon the inhabitants of other lands — how shall it be made 
an influence for God and his truth—for Christ and the best interests of 
mankind? The Anglo Saxon race is eminently a locomotive race. “A 
Yankee saw-mill performs its office 1500 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon; and a down-easter, who once wielded his axe on the banks of 
the Kennebec, fulfils the same mission on the banks of the Rio Negro. 
The ascendency of the vigorous over the feeble nations is not necessarily 
wrong; itis the natural superiority and irresistible progress of freedom, 
knowledge and enterprise, when brought in contact with ignorance and 
inactivity. What an argument is this, that our home population — which 
cannot be kept at home — should be of such a kind, that with themselves 
they shall transfer the elements of regeneration to the countries which 
they enter by their traffic, and control by their influence.” 

The destiny of this American people, as we seem to catch a glimpse of 
it in the developments of Providence, overwhelms us by its magnificence 
—its destiny, if we do but fulfil, with any good measure of fidelity, the 
work for Him, for ourselves, for mankind, which God has given us to do. 
Of that work, no small part comes under the name of Home Missions, 
What a large and blessed Home is this country of ours; and how deep the 
interest that we should take in all that may be conducive to its welfare. 
What so conducive, as that it be pervaded by the light and the love 
which beam from the cross of Christ; and that being thus pervaded, it 
may send forth light and love to bless the men of other nations — of other 
continents. Sométhing towards the full evangelization of our own country 
— something towards the conversion of the world—we can do by our 
united, continued efforts in this Maine Missionary Society. In love to 
Christ and his church, to our country and our race, let us do what we can; 
and when the announcement shall be made, ‘the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ,’”’ we shall rejoice in 
the thought— whatever region in our Father’s universe we shall then 
occupy — that we were permitted and disposed, during our season of labor 
and trial on earth, to help forward an enterprise, which will then have 
reached so glorious a consummation. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Forty-second Annual meeting of the Maine Missionary Society was held 
in Bath, June 27, 1849, Rev. Dr. DwicutT, President, in the chair, who opened 
the meeting with prayer and reading the Scriptures. 

The Annual Sermon was preached by Rev. Et1 Tourston, for which thanks 
were tendered to the preacher, and a copy requested for publication, through Rev. 
David Thurston, Committee on behalf of the Society. 

The Treasurer’s Report was presented, accepted and adopted. 

The Report of the Trustees was read by Dr. Tappan, which, on motion of Rev. 
S. Sonther, sustained by others, was accepted and ordered to be printed for circula- 
tion. The mover, as did also Rev. Messrs. Dr. Clement and 1. P. Langworthy, of 
Chelsea, Mass:, addressed the assembly. The following named gentlemen were 
elected Officers for the ensuing year: — . 


PRESIDENT. 
REV. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland. 


VICE PRESIDENT. 
REV. JOHN W. ELLINGWO OD, Bath. 


OORRESPONDING AND REO. SECRETARY. 
REV. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D.D., Augusta. 


TREASURER. 
WILLLIAM SWAN, Esq., Portland. 


_ TRUSTEES. 
REV. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D. D. (President,) ex. off, Portland. 
REV. DAVID THURSTON, Winthrop, 
REV. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D. D., Augusta. 
REV. JOHN W. ELLINGWOOD, Bath. 
REV. ENOCH POND, D. D., Bangor. 
REV. JOHN W. CHICKERING, Portland. 
REV. EDWARD F. CUTTER, Belfast. 
REV. DAVID SHEPLEY, North Yarmouth. 
REY. ISAAC ROGERS, Farmington. 
REY. STEPHEN THURSTON, Searsport. 
WILLIAM SWAN, Esq., Portland. 


AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM 0. MITCHELL, Esq. WILLIAM D, LITTLE, Ese. 


" Voted, That the thanks of this Society be returned to Rey. Dr. Tappan, for his laborious 

disinterested, and highly acceptable services, as Secretary and Agent of this Society. since 

the aye demise of the late venerable and much venerated Secretary, making over at the 
same time the entire avails of such services, for the benefit of th i i 

Partn Gne 5 e comparatively destitute 

_ The next Annual Meeting of the Society will be held with the Congregational 

Church, Sour Berwicx, (Rev. Mr. Allen’s) the 4th Wednesday of June, 1850, 


PREACHERS. 
REV. J. J. CARRUTHERS, D. D., First. REV. J. A. DOUGLASS, Second. 
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Receipts and Disbursements for Maine Missionary Society, from the Annual 
Setilement in June, 1848, to July 20, 1849.. 


There remained in the hands of W. SrorEr, Esq., on settlement of his annual 

Account, June 26, 1848, a balanceof . . . « « » «+ « $2,477 63 
Received by him at the Annual Meeting in Bangor, and up to July 20, 1848, — on 

which day he delivered to the Treasurer elect, the books and effects of the So- 

ciety -sundry sums, amountingto . oa 4 ae Pr -, + 4,895 91 


$6,878 54 
Disbursements by same, as follows: 


Reserved in his hands, to reimburse amount of Loans made by him for the use of : 


the Society,.as authorised by the Trustees, . A , : 7 5 - $2,000 00 
Paid sundry Orders, drawn by the Trustees, amounting to . 5 . «=e! 4,756.68 
Paid for Book Trunk for the Society, and Postages, . . A . . ce 3 13 
Commissions on Receipts, f Fae ate Besndl akies A 9 or «Shor Gert 87 14 

Balance paid to William Swan, tiesuter OleChsy a) ter ae eh sg Rees Mere a ROO 
$6,873 54 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOC. in account with WM. SWAN, Treas. 


Dr. Or. 
1848} By Cash received from W. Storer, Esq., balance in his 
July hands at final settlement, $ 26/59 
20 | By cash received, dividends on Bank Stocks, in Oct. 
1849 1848, and April 1849, . $219 50 
By Cash, received, dividends on Lewiston | Falls 
Manufacturing Co., ~~ 15°00 
By Cash, Interest on Notes due the ‘Society, : . 66 00 800/50 
To Cash paid sundry Orders, drawn by the Trustees, since 


July 20th, 1848, amounting to $ 5,800 | 54 
To Cash. paid. for blank Certificates, Blank-Book and Postges, 21|83 
By Cash rec’d., 2d instalment on Legacy from Hon. ib ah 


Richardson, : 1,000 |00 
By Do., Legacy from “Ann B. Decker, of Pownal, . 5 7|\60 


To Cash paid in part of Loans made for the Society, viz: 


$500 to Casco Bank, and interest thereon, amounting to 516/58 
By Cash on Loans peers for the Society, by authority of 
the Trustees, 990/00 
By Cash received, for “Annuities, Contributions, Life Mem- 
berships, &e, ig : - 3 8,665 | 73 
To amount of usual commissions, ? . . ; 4 119 |27 
Balance in the Treasury, . ‘ A . 82/20 


TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


By W. Srormr, Esg., . . - . » + » $4,095 OL 
By W. Swan, (including Loans,) . . . 5,963 82 


$10,359 73 


Errors Excepted. : 
WILLIAM SWAN, Treasurer. 
PORTLAND, JUNE 25, 1849. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS. 
Amount of Permanent Funds as standing on the Books of the Society, . . $6,055 00 
Consisting of the following Items, viz: 
Lands in Aroostook, Houlton, Batchelder’s Grant, and 
Bangor, valued'at' . . .. . « LOE RIOT tee GE, OU Od 
Five Shares in Lewiston Falls Manufacturing Co. . . - 500 00 


Eleven Shares in Manufacturer’s and Trader’s Bank, . 550 00 
Thirteen Shares in Canal Bank, .°. . - .. - + 1,105 00 
Fifteen. “ Casco Bank, . Na bole eh WOOL00. 


Two Promissory Notes, satisfactorily secured, . - - 1,100 00—6,055 00 


We have examined the foregoing Abstracts and Account of Wa. Swan, Treas., and find 
them accurately stated, right cast, well vouched, and corresponding with the Books of the 
Society : shewing a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of Thirty-two 20-100 Dollars. ; 


WM. D. LITTLE Fo 
WM. C. MITCHELL, } Sucstore, 


PORTLAND, JUNE 25, 1849. 


SYNOPSIS, 
Showing the proportion contributed within the limits’ of each 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE; 


not including Legacies, Dividends, and Interest. 
AROOSTOOK, *. 


eet. ee se eee ee anes 
CUMBERLAND, . Se a ti, ee ace eee OE 
FRANKLIN)... Brot elt eg eee nur eepeigeateh 
HANCOCK Pitts bsstaett ots ee, ewaty AZADA tae: 448 68 
PCTORUNTR ESOC, ce ts ca”  sath Geet’ ble eile ctl Mca mn LOC 
LINCOLN, TW) stil vewsild ers uo, Seroelipsil Se eS )eon 
GRMORD SN seat bce ees ns wae 4) 5) SOON OR 
PENOBSCOT, 2 oh nl Sy eb rte ore 974 65 
PISCATAQUIS, cate entries iy Aegis: Bos ty 

SF SUNG RG eet eo et Ri. 5 cilia tel wel ON TAGE 
TWINTON Si cee saa Soe) ate, Pen an eee enter shy Pema tale 
WALDO, croltoue Pra wcstroyytiaine nica inmate ec Gi Shh 
WASHINGTON, (paid for two years) . . c - 236 31 
YORK, AO SOL: ewe ele of Ee 88579 
$ 8,056 97 


Amount of Dividends, Legacies and Interest, pwhlaciane 21D Broek 


$ 9,369 74 


N. B. As, in all our parishes, persons not belongi i i 
yur : ging to the church contribute to #! 
other benevolent Societies, equally with those in the church, the word County, viata = 
Leer ay Dietes Conference,’ were it not for the fact, that the Union Conference 
€s in contiguous towns of Oxford ies ; 
ee oe oe Ms ord, Cumberland and York Counties; and 


urches in the northern part of Penobscot County. 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


TueEre has been received into 


the TrEAsury, since the annual 


settlement, June 26th, 1848, and up to June 25th, 1849, the 


following sums, viz:— 


Abbott—Cong. church and society, 
Acton—Cong. church and soc., 2.50; R 


2350) Belfast, North—Cong. church na r 


socie 


° bY 
Buck, 3; Rey. S. Merrill, 10; 15 05] Rev. Mr. Souther, 500 2500 

Alna—Cong. ch. and society, 15; Paul Bethel—Female Cent Society, 600 
Pearson, 5; Miss Lois Cressey, an- Biddeford—2d cong. church and soc., 2000 
nuity, 2, ; Bingham—Cong. church and society, 1419 

Albany—Female Beney. Soc., Miss M. A. Blanchard—Cong church and society, 13 62 
Haskell, Treas., 10; cont. in Cong. so- Bloomfield—“ Edwards,” to const a L. : 
ciety, 2; J.H. Lovejoy, 10; annus. 4; 2600} M.,20; Female Cent Society, 8 64; 

Alfed—Cong. church and society, 1400] Cong. church and society, 11.05, 389 69 

Amherst and Aurora—Ladies’ Cent Soc., Bradford—Female Cent Society, 408 
14 20; Mrs. Lois Silsby, 5; don. 50; 19 70| Bremen—Church and society, 11 00 

Andover—Two conts. in cong. society, 15 00| Brewer—Ist Cong. church, 383 78 

Anson—Female Cent Soc., 10 75; cont. Infant school in do, 5; teach- 
in Congregational society, 4; / 1475] ers indo, 750; several friends, 

Atkinson—Cong. church and society, 560| 750; sundry annuities and do- 

Aroostook Co. Conf.—By Rev. E. Fobes, nations, 20, 00 73:78 
5 50; two remittances by J. 8. Wheel- Brewer Village—Cong. ch. 18; m. c., 5, 18 00 
wright, 13 88; 9 38) Bridgton—Cong. church and soceity, 

Auburn—Cong. church and society, 12 ; 5 86; Mrs. Lewis, 1, 6 86 
4 annuities, 8; 20 00| Bristo_—Mr. William Chamberlain, 200 

Augusta—Dr. Tappan’s society, la- Brown—Mrs. B. Elwell, 100 
dies, 5380; gentlemen, 66 50; Brownville—Cong. church, 24 00 
m.c. 7432; 4 annus., 8; other Female Missionary Society, 548 2948 
conts. 80; 282 62 Brown field—Female Missionary Society, 9 00 


Rey. J. H. Ingraham, 5; indi- 

viduals, 14 76, 19 76 302 38 
Bangor—Central ch. and society, 64 37 

1st Cong. church and society, 

(80 to const. 4 L. Ms.) 370 09; 

Sabbath school in same, (to 

const. a L. M.) 20, 390 09 

James Crosby, Esq., 30 00 

Hammond street church and 

society, 12726; Sab. school 

in same, 51 50, - 178 | 

Mrs. J. Dennison, 20; other 

individuals, 9, 29 00, 692 22 
Bath—Central church and society, 

contributions, 38 33; Sewing 

Circle, 240; (to constitute 12 

L. Ms.) Female Missionary So- 

ciety, 26; Levi Houghton, 23; 

D. 0. Magoun, (to const. a L. 

M.) 20; Charles Clapp, Jr., 

(to const. a L. M.) 20; W. M. 

Rogers, (to const. a L. M.) 20, 

donations and annuities, 23, 410 33 

Winter street church and soc., 

cont. 57 17; Winter street Be- 

nevolent Society, 140, (to con- 

stitute 7 L. Ms.,) Cent Society, 

83; G. EF. Patten, (const. five 

L. Ms.) 100; Thos. Harward, 

20; Rey. John W. Ellingwood, 

(const. 2 L. Ms.) 50; sundry 

annus. and donations, 58 83, 454 00 864 33 
Belfast—Cong. church and society, 


78 75 


84 97 | Dexter—Church and society, 


Brunswick—Rey. Geo, E. Adams’ 

Society, 

I. Lincoln, 10; 7 annuites, 14; 

donation, 2 50, 2650 88 63 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Dona. from ‘‘ one inter- 


ested in the cause of Maine Missions,” 3 00 
Burlington—Coll. and cont. in church 

and society, 15 61 
Bucksport—Cong. church and society, : 

109; m. c. 80; individuals, 39, 178 00 
Buxton—Ladies’ Cent Society, 6 50 

donation, 100 750 
Calais—Female Domestic Missionary 

Society, 10 00 


Camden—Oong. soc., 11; Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, 2166; dona. and annus., 12, 44 66 
Cape Elizabeth—Female Miss’y. Sooieey, 6 87 
Castine—Gentlemen’s Association, 63 12 
Monthly concert, 12 50 
Trinitarian Society, 7 36 82 98 
Chesterville—Congregational church, 20 00 
Cumberland—Gentlemen, 21 
Ladies’ Miss’y. Association, 17 92 
Children, 225 4121 
Cumberland Co. Conf.—Cont. at the 
meeting in Portland, 74575 at the 


meeting in Freeport, 25 52, 100 09 
Damariscoitta—Thomas Woodman, an- 

nuity, 2; Mrs. Woodman, an., 2, 400 
Dedham—Church and society, 6 00 
Deer Isle—Kemale Cent Society, 22 00 

Female Missionary Society, 20 00 id Ms 


40 


Dizmont—Cong. society, 725; an,4, 1125 
East Brewer—Church and society, 20 12 
Eastbrook—Mrs. Charlotte Parsons, 3 00 
Edgecomb—Cong. church and soc., 6 67 

Rey. Benj Dodge and Mrs. E.,.J. 

Dodge, 2 each, 400 10 67 
Ellsworth—Cong. church and society, 

87 50; Circle of Industry, 20; a fe- 


male friend, 20, 77 50 
Fairfield—Barnabas Freeman, 6 00 

Mrs. Freeman, 200 800 
Falmouth—ist church and society, 12 00 
Farmington—Cong. church and socie- 

ty, 25 25; m.c., 10; Female Auxilia- 

ry Society, (to const, a L. M.) 20, 55 25 
Foxcroft and Dover—Coll. and cont. in 

church and society, 58 93 
Frankfort—Cong. church and society, 18 00 
Franklin Co. Conf. of Churches, 16 74 
Preeport—Cong. church and soc., 

(20 to constitute a L. M.) 72 20 

Ladies’ Cent Society, 5 62 77 72 
Fryeburg—By Cong. church and socie- 

ty, 21; C. H. Buswell, 10; Jos. Col- 

by, 10; J. W. Souther, 5, 46 00 
Gardiner—Cong. church and society, 40 00 


Garland—Cont. by church and society, 17 66 


Gilead—Cong. church and soc., 454 
Mrs. W. W. Chapman, 10 00 
T. J. Chapman, 300 17.54 


Gorham—lst parish church and soci- 
ety, 4101; m.c at do, 1849, 5450 
Sewing Circle, 40; dona., 2, 4200 9650 
Halloweli—Cont. by Female Religious 


Society, 17 00 
Female Miss’y. Association, 1675 
Mrs. Sophia E. Bond, 100 00 
William Stickney, 20 00 
Rufus K. Page, 20 00 
Rey. Dr. Gillett, 20 00 
The four latter sums to con- 
stitute 8 L. Ms. . 
Missionary Concert, 9 23 
Annuities and donations, 8 44 
Contribution, 49 00 260 42 


Hampden—Cong. church and socie- 
ty, 80; donation, 2, 

Hebron and West Minot—Sundry in- 
dividuals, 

Hodgdon—Contributed by sundry in- 
dividuals, 

Honolulu, (Sandwich Islands) Dona- 
tion from John and Sarah J. Ladd, 
to constitute John Edward Ladd a 
Life Member, 

Industry—Sundry individuals, 

Jackson—Collected in Cong. church 
and society, 

Kennebec Co. Conf. of Churches, 

Kennebunk—Union church and socie- 
ety, 80; Rev. Geo. W. Cressey, 10; 
Miss Lucy Sewall, 10; Mrs. A. 8. 
Hill, 5, 55 00 

‘Kennebunk Port—Cont. in South ch. 
and society, 66 23 
Ast church and society, 10 00 

Kittery Point—Cong. church and soc., 

Kohala, ( Sandwich Islands) —Donation. 
from the missionary church, (Rev. 


E. Bond’s) 
Lebanon—Church and society, 25 85 
Rey. J. Loring, 15 00 
Levant—Individuals in cong. church 
and society, 451; other individu- 
als, 8, 12 61 


82 00 
11 00 
7 00 


20 00 
56 50 


16 50 
10 60 


76 28 
8 00 


10 00 
40 35 


’ 


Lewiston Falls—Sewing Circle, Miss 


E. F. Little, treasurer, 40 75 
Limerick—Cong. church and society, 

905; sundry individuals, 13 50, 22 55 
Limington—Collected in Rey. Mr. Gar- 

man’s society, 10 33 
Lincoln—Cong. church and society, 14 50 
Lincoln Co. Conference,—By Rev. Mr. 

Dodge, ‘ 12 26 
Lisbon—Congregational society, 18 00 
Litchfield—Cong. society, 425; Fe- 

male Missionary Society, 4 25; Rey. 

T. Davis, 5; 2 annuities, 4, 17 50 
Lyman—Cong. society, 6 00 

Female Benevolent Society, 800 1400 
Madison—Three individuals, 3 50 
Mercer—Sundry individuals, by hand 

of Rey. Mr. Clayes, 91 75 
Milo—2 annuities, 4; donation, 1, 5 00 
Minot—Cont. in Rey. E. Jones’ 

society, 31 00 

2 annuities, 10; dona. 2, 1200 4300 


Miscellaneous—From ‘ Delia,” in part 

to const, her husband a L. M., 5; 

coll. at the annual meeting, Bangor, 

82.66; alady, 1; afriend, 2; from 

the widow of a former missionary in 

Maine, now resident in N. York, 6; 

From Wm. Richardson, Exec., being 

the 2d payment of legacy bequeath- 

ed the Society, by the late Hon. Wm. 

Richardson, 1000; semi-annual div- 

idends on Bank Stock, 219 50; Divi- 

dend from Lewiston Falls Manufac- 

turing Company, 15; Interest on 

Notes due, &c., 70 67; Legacy from 

Ann B. Decker, late of Pownal, 7 60, 1409 48 
Monson—Cong. society, 21 45 

Female Beneyolent Society, 1950 4095 
Mt. Desert—K. Kittredge, 5; Mrs. 8. 


Somes, 8, 13 00 
Newbury, Ms.—¥rom a lady, 5 00 
Newburyport, Ms.—Wm. Thurston, an., 200 
Newfield—Cong church and society, 

670; Rev. E. Chapman. 2; Mrs. 8. 

C. Adams, 2 10 70 
Newcastle—\st. cong. church and so- 

ciety, 20; two individuals, 2 41, 22 41 
New Gloucester—Sewing Circle, 25 00 
New Limerick—Collections,' 130 
New Vineyard—Cong. church and soc., | 4 38 


North Yarmouth—lst parish, viz., 
17 


Contribution, 56 
Female Cent Society, 78 46 
Newell Society, 0 00 
Samuel Sweetser, 20 00 
David Seabury, 10 00 
Sylvanus Blanchard, 1000 
J. G. Loring, 0 00 


Mrs. Barnabas Freeman 
and Mrs. 8. Childs, (to 


constitute a L. M..,) 0 00 

yarious individuals, 82 31 268 33 
2d parish, viz., 

Rey. Mr. Hobart, 10 00 


Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 14.27 


from church funds, 6 
various individuals, 56 87 8712 355 45 


Norridgewock—Rev. J. Peet’s society, 5400 
Norway—Norway H. Miss’y. Circle, 8 00 
Orono—Church and society, 24 25 
Orrington—Church and society, 18 00 
Otisfield—Ladies’ Association, 5; do- 
nation, 1; annuity, 2 8 00 


Oxford—Oong. society, 3; Rey. Isaac 
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: 


Carlton, 2; Mrs. 8. A. Warren, 2; Solon—Cong. church and society, 5 BL 
a friend, 1 8 00| Somerset Co. Conference—Cont. at two j 
Oxford Co. Conference—By Z. Robin- semi-annual meetings, 1400 
son, Esq., 1230; by Rey. Mr. Gay, South Paris—Cong. soc. 851; dona. 10, 18 51 
710, 19 40} St. Albans—Cong. ch. and soc. , 
Parsonsfield—Dea. 8. Garland, 500} Sabbath schoo), / 225 883 
Passadumkeag—Collections, 6 60 | Starks—Sundry individuals, 19 75 
Phipsburg—Cong. church and soc., 26 ; Strong—Female Missionary Society 8 00 
Rey. A. T. Loring, annuity, 2, 27 00| Swanville—Sundry individuals, ‘ 750 
Pritston—Congregational society, 8 00| Sweden—Church, 11; Sew. Circle, 10, 21 00 
Pownal—Cong. church and society, 39 00| Zemple—Cong. ch. and soc. 5 08; a 
Poland—Mechanic Falls, cont. m. c., friend, 10; donation, 1, , 16 08 
10; Rev. BE. Merrill and wife, 5, 15 00| Thomaston—Female Aux. Soc., 16 01; 
Portland—High Street Church, viz: Ast Cong. society, 26 95, ” 42.96 
Coll. in church and society, Topsham—Ladies and gent. to const. 
(of which 20 to const a L. M.) their pastor, Rey. J. Clement, aL. M. 2400 
;. Mrs. M. H. Elling- Thorndike—Solomon Stone, 100 
wood, 10; Henry Jackson, Turner—Female Charitable Soc., 14 00 
annuity, 2, 22 04 Young Ladies’ Miss’y. Soc., 425 
3d Church and Soc., viz: Coll. in Cong. society, 883 2708 
Sundry. members of the soci- Union—Cong. church and society, (to 
ety, (60 of which to const. 3 constitute a L. M.) 20 00 
L. Ms.) 76 66; Ladies’ Mis- Unity—Oong. ch. and gsoc., 1150; J. 
sionary Sewing Circle, (con- March, 2, 18 50 
stituting 5 L Ms.) 100; the Vassalboro’—Sundry individuals, 8 00 
Young Ladies’ Miss’y. Circle, Waldoboro—Cong. church, 17 70; Fe- 
(const. a L. M.) 30 66; an. 6; mnale Beney. Society, 13; Rey. John 
E. Gould, 8, 223 82 Dodge, (compl. a L. M.) 10; James 
2d Church and Soc., viz: Hovey, (to const. a L. M.) 30; sun- 
From Wm. Swan, Mrs. Wm. dry donations and annuities, 56 40, 117106 
Swan, and J. M. Gerrish, (to Warren—Cong. ch. and soc., 48 49; 4 
const. 3 L. Ms.) 60; Mission- annuities, 8; (40 to const.2 L. Ms.) 56 89 
ary Sewing Circle, 115; E. A. Washington Co. Conference—Wm. A. 
Norton, 10; other contribu- Crocker, treas., and applied for mis- 
tions, 204 50, 889 50 93486] sionary labors in said Conference, by 
Princess Ann, (Md.) Rey. Horatio Mer- order of Trustees, (40 of which to 
rill, (to const. a L. M.) 20 00| const. two individuals, to be hereaf- 
Richmond—Indiyiduals in cong. soc., ter designated, L. Ms.) 201; Miss L. 
5 43; Wm. Patten and M. S. Hagar, Haskell, 5; a female, ,31, 206 31 
(to const. a L. M.) 20; Rev. P. F. Waterford—W. W. Green, 5 00 
Barnard, 5; dona. and annu., 7, 87 43| Waterville—Cong. church and society, 16 80 
Rumford—Church and society, 9 00} Windham—OCong. ch. and soc,, 30 02 ; 
Saccarappa—Cong. church and society, Kiev. W. Warren, 15, 45 02 
(to const. a L. M.) 00| Winthrop—Cong. society, 44 55 
Saco—Cont. in 1st parish, viz: Female Assist. Miss’y. Soc. 21 01 
Benevolent Soc., 120; Sewing Cir- 8. Sewall, (to const. a L.M.) 2000 
cle, 40; Miss Mary Cleaves, 40; a two annuities, A 400 8956 
friend, 30; Dea. J. M. Hayes, 20; Weld—Cong. ch. and soc., 602; Fe- 
8. L. Goodale, 40; a friend, (annual male Assistant Society, 7 05, 12 07 
payment,) 20; A. H. Boyd, 40; P. Wells—ist Cong. church and society, 10 65 
Eastman, Esq., and wife, 10; sun- West Waterville—Miss Susan Stanley, 100 
dry individuals, 46; (part of the West Brooksville—Dayid Wasson, 10; 
above to const 7 L. Ms.) 406 00} Congregational church, 1 25, 11 25 
Scarboro\—Cong. ch. and soc., 13 87 Wilton—Cong. church and society, 2200 
Female Missionary Society, 8 50 Winslow—cong. ch. and society, 5 80 ; 
Female Home Miss’y. Society, 850 3087] Hon. T. Rice, 6; F. Paine, an., 2, 13 80 
San ford—Oong. church and society, 10 00| Wiscasset—Congregational society, 25 66 
Sangerville—Congregational church, 10 60| Woolkwich—Cong. ch. and society, 38; 
Searsport—Subs. in Cong. church and Mrs. A. Tallman, 2, 40 00 
society, 90; Rey. S. Thurston, 10, 100 00| Worcester, (Ms.)—Rey. Seth Sweetser, 1500 
Sedgwick—Cong. ch. and soc. ’ 5 50 York—Ist Church and society, 17 00 
Individual, 1000 1550] 2nd Cong. society, 1400 3100 
Sidney—Sundry individuals, 350| York Co. Conference—Cont. at meet- 
Shapleigh—Cong. soc. 640; Rey. A. ing at Kennebunk Port, 2200 
Loring, 5; Female Beney. Soc., 2, 840] cont. at meeting at Acton, 858 2558 
Skowhegan—Rey. Alfred Morton and —_— 
wife, 4; sundry individuals, 5 66, 9 66 $9,869 74 


WILLIAM SWAN, Treasurer 


PORTLAND, June 25, 1849. 


Life Wembers. 


THOSE WITH AN ASTERISK PREFIXED, DECEASED 


* Abbott Jacob, Farmington 

Abbott Rev Jacob, New York 

* Abbott Mrs Betsey, Farmington 
Abbott Mrs. Salucia, ce 

Abbott Miss Clara Ann, ‘‘ 

Abbott Mrs Hannah B.,  ‘‘ 

Abbott Rev Samuel P., ‘t 

Abbott Alexander H., 

Abbott J. S., Norridgewock 

Abbott Mrs Eliza T., “ 

Abbott Mrs Phebe Ann, Temple 
Adams Rey. Thomas, Ohio — 
Adams Mrs Catharine L., Ohio : 
Adams Rey George E., D. D. Brunswick , 
Adams MrsjSarah A., we 
Adams Rey Darwin, Alstead, N. H. 
Adams Rey C. 8., Dartmouth, Mass. 
* Adams Rey Weston B., Lewiston 

* Adams Mrs Harriet E., a 

* Adams Miss Melinda C., _‘* 
Adams Rey Jonathan, Deer Isle 
Adams Hannah A., 6 

Adams Miss Sarah, = 

Adams J. Edwards, <s 

Adams John, Jr., Newfield 

Adams Samuel, Castine 
Adams Mrs Lucy §., « 

Adams Alfred §., Ge 

Adams Miss 8. F., we 

Adams Samuel J., by 


Adams George M., fc 
Adams Mrs Mary M., * 
Adams William F,, oe 


Adams Rey Solomon, Boston 
Adams Mrs Adeline, 

Adams Isaac R., Farmington 
Adams John C., 
Adams Eliashib, a 
Adams Miss Mary A.,  “ 


Adams Rev Aaron C., W. Bloomfield, N. J. 


Adams Rev John R., Gorham 

Adams ‘Mrs Mary Ann, ‘ 

Adams Mrs Abigail H., Cherryfield 

Adams Miss Sarah B., Winslow 

Agry Miss Sarah H., Hallowell 

Akers William, Buxton 

Alden Augustus, Hallowell 

Allen Rey Wm. D pv., Northampton, Mass. 


Allen Rev John Wheelock, Wayland, Mass. 


Allen Matthias, North Yarmouth 

Allen William, Norridgewock 

Allen Rey Benjamin R., South Berwick, 
Allen James, Bangor 

Allen Miss Sarah A. S., Bath 

Alling Mrs Albert, Newark, N. J. 
Ambrose Mrs David, Newington, N. H. 
Anderson Stephen, Freeport 

Appleton Miss Ann, Portland 


Appleton Elisha W., Portland. 

* Arnold Mrs Mary Jane, Bath. 
Arnold Mrs Mary, Calais. 
Arnold Augustus, Bath 

Arnold Miss Mary 8., Monmouth 
Ashby Rey John L., York 

Auld Mrs Elizabeth, Boothbay 


Babcock Rev Elisha, Thetford, Vt. 
Babcock Mrs William, Bangor 
Bacon Rey Elisha, Centreville, Mass. 
Bacon, son of Bey E. B., “ 

Bacon George, Freeport 

Bacon Mrs George, ‘“ 

Bailey Lebbeus, Portland 

Bailey Miss Lydia G., Hopkinton, N. H. 
Bailey Mrs Sarah, Bath 

Baker Edward W., Portland 

Baker Azariah, Edgecomb : 
Baker Rey John, Elliot 

Baker Mrs Sarah K., Elliot 

Baker Rey Silas, Kennebunk Port 
Baker Mrs Eliza S., Me 
Baker Mrs Ellen B., Hallowell 
Balkam Rey Uriah, Wiscasset 
Barker Mrs Phebe A., Wilton 
Barker Samuel F., Calais 

Barker Mrs Ann D., ‘ 

Barker Simeon, Limerick 

Barnard Rey Pliny F., Richmond 
Baron BE. W., Lebanon 

Baron Mary L., Hampden 

Barrell Mrs Huldah, Turner 
Barrett Amos, Union 

Barrett Miss Abby S., Portland 
Barrett Miss Elizabeth, Springfield, Vt. 
* Barrows John §., Fryeburg 
Barrows John §., Bs 

Barrows Reuel, vt 

* Barrows Thos. P., * 

Barrows Miss Ann K., “ 

Barrows Miss Ann A., “ 

Barrows George B., —*¢ 

Bartlett Rey George, Buxton 

Bates Rey A. J., Lincoln 

Beale Samuel N., Portland 
Beckwith Rey George C., Boston 
Beckwith Mrs Martha W.,  “ 
Beckwith Rey B. B., 

Belcher Hiram, Farmington 
Belcher Mrs Eyelina, ‘“ 

* Belden Rev Jonathan, Hallowell 
Belden Mrs Martha, < 
Belden Miss Louisa, Bs 
Belden Jonathan H., & 
Beeman Edwin, Belfast 

Benson Mrs Lucy A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bigelow Rey Asahel, Walpole, Maas. 


Bishop Rey Nelson, Windsor, Vt. 
Bixby George, Athens 

Black Joseph T., Searsport 

Blake Mrs Sophia C., Otisfield 
Blake Silas, 

Blake Mrs Mary G., Bath 

Blake Rey Joseph, Cumberland 
Blanchard Charles, Blanchard 
Blanchard Nathaniel, Portland 
Blanchard Sylvanus, N orth Yarmouth 
Blanchard Dorcas, 

Blanchard 8. W., “ 
Blanchard Paul ., te 
Blanchard Sylvanus Cane 
Blasland Miss Mary, Bath 

Blood Rey Mighill, Bucksport 

* Blood Mrs Mighill, ee 
Blodgett Bliss, st 
Blodgett Henry, ce 
Blodgett Mrs Mary, ‘“ 

Bodwell Mortimer, Solon 

Bond Elias, Hallowell 

Bond Mrs Sophia E., 

. Bond Rey Elias Jr., ‘Sandwich Islands 
Bond Mrs Ellen M., 

Bond Elias U., Sandwich Islands 
Bond Miss Ellen M., 

Bond George S., ye 

Bond Miss Thankful 8., Hallowell 
Bourne Abraham L. , Kennebunk 
Boyey John, Bath 

Bovey Mrs John, Ue 

Bowman Mrs Sarah G., Bath 


Bowman Rev. Geo. A., * Kennebunk Port 


Bowker Rey Samuel, Union 
Bowker Mrs Elizabeth Sys 
Bowker Mrs Abigail, Bethel 
Bradbury Mrs Sarah, New Gloucester 
Bradbury Joseph, Wilton 
Bradford Thomas, Esq., Philadelphia 
Bradley John, 

Bradley Mrs John, 

Bradley John, Jr., 

Bradley Samuel, Saco 

Bradley Rey Caleb, Gorham 
Branscomb Mrs Clarissa, Portland 
Breed Rey Wm. J. , Providence, R. I. 
Breed Mrs Mary fh cs 

Brett Martin, South Paris 

* Bridge J: ames, Augusta 

Bridge Mrs Emily, Winslow 
Brooks William A., Augusta 
Brooks Mrs Lusanna, a 

Brown James, Danvers, Mass. 
Brown Mrs Dlizabeth, Andover, Mass. 
Brown George A., "Hampden 
Brown A. G., 

Brown Mrs Mary A., 2 

Brown Samuel J. M., ce 

Brown B. H., 

Brown Edward P. * re 

Brown Rey Amos, Machias 

Brown Mrs Sophia, ‘‘ 

Brown Theodore 8. » Bangor 
Brown Mrs Sarah, 

Brown William §., st 

Brown Charles B, st 

* Brown Benjamin, fe 

* Rrown Robbins, Bethel 

Brown Dascomb, Brooks 

Brown Rey Chas. M., Mt. Desert 
Brown Rey J. O., St. Petersburg, Ra 
Brown Asa, Buxton 

* Browne Thomas, Portland 
Browne Mrs Ann, 
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Buck John, Orland 

Buck Sarah Tk; 

Buck John A., petri 
Buck Miss Lydia, « 
Bucknam Ichabod, Hallowell 
Bulfinch John, Waldoboro? 
Bullard Rey Asa, Boston 
Bullard Mrs Asa, Lg 
Burbank Jedediah, Bethel 
Burbank Mrs Frances, a 


Burnham Rey Abraham, Pembroke, N.H. 


Burnham Jonas, Augusta 
Burnham Mrs Jonas, ‘‘ 
Burnham Seth, Kennebunk Port 
Burr Rey Jonathan, Boston 
Buswell Henry C, , Eryeburg 
Buswell Mrs E. 0., 

Buswell Charles ise *e 

* Byram Mrs Lucretia R., Portland 


Caldwell John §8., Belfast 

Campbell Rey G. W., Newbury, Vt. 
Campbell Rev Daniel, Orford, N. H. 
Campbell Mrs Lucy A., ‘“ 

Cammett Mrs William, Portland 

Card John C., Gorham 

Card Miss Harriet, Portland 

Carlton, Rey Isaac, Oxford 

Carlton Mrs Isaac, x 

Carlton Isaac, Bethel 

Carlton Mrs Daniel, Alna 

Carlton William, Camden 

Carlton Edward, Waterford 

Carpenter Rey Ber, 

Carpenter Rey E. G, Dexter 

Carpenter Mrs §. B., 

Carruthers Rey Jas., portland 10 times 
Carruthers Rey John J.,D.D.; , Portland 
Carruthers Mrs John J., 

* Carruthers Mrs Robina, ee 

* Carruthers Miss Jane, oe 

* Carruthers Miss Ellen, Us 
Carter Mrs Eliz. E., Bangor 

Cazenove Lewis A., ” Alexandria, Va, 
Chadbourne Miss Betsey, Portland 

* Chase Stephen, Fryeburg 

Chase Mrs Sarah, N. Yarmouth 

* Chapin Rey Perez, Pownal 

Chapin Mrs Sarah W., “ 

* Chapin Rey i B. , Lewiston Falls 
Chapin Mrs H. B 

Chamberlain Ben). P:, Salem, Mass, 
Chamberlain Nathaniel, Lebanon 
Chapman Rey N., Camden, 

Chapman Mrs Sarah, as 

Chapman Rey Calvin, Westbrook 
Chapman Mrs Lucy WBE 

* Chandler Rey Samuel, Elliot 

* Chandler Enos, N. Yarmouth 
Chandler Joseph, Jr., “ 

Chandler William, se 

Cheever Mrs Charlotte, Hallowell 
Cheever Mrs Eliz. B., 
Cheever Henry T., 
Chenery Mrs Luther, Wilton. 
Chickering Rey J. W. , Portland, 
Chickering Mrs J. W., 

Chickering Miss Betsey, Athol, Mass. 
Child James L., 
Child Mrs J. i. te 
Child Daniel C., S 
Child Ann E., ae 
Child Jas. L., Jr. “* 
Child Hannah §., “ 
Child Grenyille H., ‘ 


ce 


Child Rebecca J., Augusta 

Child Robert W., £ 
Christopher Mrs "Lydia, Calais 
Church Rev A. P., 

Chute Mrs Mary, Portland 
Chute Mrs M. E. D., 

Chute Rey A. P., Tate 
Chute Mrs A. P., LY 

Chute John, Naples 

Clark Rey Wm. , Fryeburg 
Clark Wm. B., 

Clark Henry, Kennebunk Port 
Clark Mrs Susan L., 

Clark Mrs Louisa N, Wels 
Clark Mrs Samuel, Portland 
Clark Freeman, Bath 

* Clark Mrs Freeman, ‘“ 

Clark Frances L., “ 

Clark Agnes E. ise 

Clark Gilman, Foxcroft 

Clark Rey Sumner, Unity 

Clark Dea Asa, Biddeford 

Clarke Miss Lois, Portland 
Clapp Mrs Jane T., Bath 

Clapp Mrs Rachel, 

Clapp Charles, ss 

Clapp Charles, Jr., “ 

Clapp Sarah J., sé 

Clay Hon. Henry, Ashland, Ky., 
Clayes Rey Dana, 8. Reading, Mass. 
Cleaveland Prof. Parker, Brunswick 
*Cleaves Mrs., Biddeford 
Cleaves Miss Mary, ‘‘ 

Clement Rey Jona., D. D., Topsham 
Codman Geo. C., Westbrook 
Codman Wm, 8., Camden 
Codman Mrs Lucretia, ss 
Codman William H., “ 
Cogswell Rey Jona., Eh. Windsor 
Cogswell Mrs Ji onaathan, 2 
Coker Stephen, Alna . 
Colburn Rey Jc onas, 

Colburn Mrs M. B., 

Colby Joseph, Fryeburg 
Colby Mrs Elizabeth, SS 

Colby Mrs Ruth M., “ 

Cole Mrs Sarah J., 

* Cole Rev Albert, ’ Bluehill 
Collins Miss Sally, N. Gloucester 
Colton Mrs A. §., ‘Galesburg, Tl. 
Conant Rey J. H., Chesterville 
Conant Mrs J. i 

Condit Rey J. B., D.d. , Newark, N. 
Condit Mrs J. B.. 

Copeland A. J. , Albany, m. 
Grane Mrs John 0. , Newark, N. J. 
Cressey Rey George W., Kennebunk 
Cressey Mrs Caroline M., M2 
Crie James, Portland 

Crocker Mrs Eliza L., Machias 

* Crosby Rey John, Castine 
Crosby Mrs Hannah, Bangor 
Crosby Timothy, 

Crosby James, O 
Crosby Mrs James, Be 

* Crosby Charlotte ee 
Crosby Sarah H., mk 
Crosby George Ke se 
Crosby John L., “ 
Crosby Miss Olive, S 
Orosby James H., 6 
Crosby Benjamin, Hampden 
Crossett Rev R., Aistead, N. H. 
Crossett Mrs D., 

* Cook Amos i, oi shure 
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Cook Mrs #., Fryeburg 

* Cook Francis, Wiscasset 
Cordis Samuel, Winthrop 
Cornish Rev Clark, 

* Cummings Dea Asa, Albany 
Cummings Rey Asa, Portland, 
Cummings Mrs Phebe, ef 
Cummings Miss Hannah, se 
Cummings Miss Sarah M.N., “ 
Cummings Henry T., tf 
Currier Dea Isaac, Lyman 
Curtis Samuel, Wells 

Curtis Theodore, Freeport 
Curtis Ambrose, Kg 
Cushman Rev David, Newcastle 
Cushman Mrs E. H., 

Cushman Mrs Emeline, « 

* Cutler Rey E. G., Belfast 
Cutler Miss Sarah, Hallowell 
Cutler Mrs C. A. , Farmington 
Cutter Levi, Portland 

Cutter Miss Amelia, ‘ 

Cutter Rev E. F., Belfast 

Cutter Mrs E. ¥., Ge 

Cutter Mrs Asa H., N. Yarmouth 
Cutting John, Warren 


Dame Rey Charles, Falmouth 
Dana W.S8., Portland 

Dana Mrs E.T., “ 

Dana Mrs Betsey, “ 

Dana Nathaniel, Boston 
Dana Mrs Phebe W. ‘“ 

Dana Charles B., ue 
Darling Henry ae Bucksport 
Darling Caroline o., 

Darling Samuel, Calais 
Darling Miss Martha, Portland 
Davee Mrs Theresa V., Monson 
Davenport Rey J. 8. , Newburyport 
Davenport Elizabeth, 
Davenport Rey Wm., Strong 
Davidson Miss Abigail, Belfast 
Dayis Rey Timothy, Litchfield 
Dayis Mrs Lucy, 

Davis Mrs Louisa P. epepiiand 
Dayis Rey Franklin, Warren 
Davis Mrs Susan A., 

Dayison Mrs Polly, Méneort 
Day Mrs Eunice, Portland 
Deering Stephen, Augusta 
Deering Mrs Caroline, ‘ 
Deering John P., ee 
Deering Mary ac 
Delano Miss ae Portland 
Dennison Isaac, Bangor 
Dickinson John, Amherst, Mass. 
Dickinson Mrs Martha, Bangor 
*Dike John, Beverly, Mass. 
Dike Mrs P. M., Salem, Mass. 
Dike John, 

Dillingham Cornelius, Freeport 
Dinsmore W. W.., Norridgewock, 
Dodd Rey John, Turner 

Dodge Rey J., Waldoboro’ 
Dodge Mrs A. Use 

Dodge Mrs Jane C., Illinois 
Dole Carlton, Augusta 

* Dole Ebenezer, Hallowell 
Dole Henry L., 


Dole Samuel M., Ke 
Dole Mrs Hannah, % 
Dole Ellen B., ee 


Dole Rey Daniel, Sandwich Islands 
Dole Albert G@., Alna 


Dole Mrs Catharine, Westbrook 
Dole Rey Nathan, Brewer 

Dole Mrs E. P. Bloomfield 
Donnell Mrs Harriet, Bath 
Donnell William, yb 
Donnell Henrietta H., 
Dorrance James, Kennebunk 
Dorrance Oliver’ B., Boston 
Dorrance Mrs Jane, & 
Doughty Wm. P., Gray 
Douglass Rey J. A. , Waterford 
Douglass Mrs Lucy’ 9S 8 
Douglass Rey Nathan, "St, Albans 
Dow Levi Waterville’ 

Dow Rey Moses, 

Dow Wm. H., Bangor 

Dow Mrs D. ue ce 

Dow Alice E., “ 

Downer Mrs Mary B., Portland 
Downes George, Calais 

Drake Rey 8. 8., Turner 
Drummond Alexander, Bangor 
Drummond Rey Jas., Lewiston Falls 
Dudley Mrs Elias, Hampden 


Dummer Charles, ‘Washington, D.C. 


Dummer Miss A. C., 

Dummer Mrs M.., J: acksonville, Til. 
*Dummer Mrs Sarah, Hallowell 
Duncan Rey A. G., 

*Dunlap David, Brunswick 
Dunlap Mrs Nancy M., ‘ 

Duren Freeman H.., Bangor 
Duren William G., be 

Duren Charles M., ct: 

Duren Rev Chas., Waitsfield, Vt. 
*Dutton 8. P., Bangor 

* Dutton Miss R., “ 

Dutton Samuel, Ellsworth 
Dutton Mrs E., 

Dutton Alice E., « 

Dwight Rey wm. TD. D:, Portland 
Dwight Mrs Eliza Tey 

Dwight Henry E., as 
Dwight Rey Hdw. S., Saco 

Dwight Mrs Clarissa, N. Haven 


Eastman Philip, Saco 
Eastman Mrs M. A., ‘ 

* Eaton Rey E., Mt. Desert 
Eaton Rey Ji oshua, Monticello 
Eaton Mrs J oshua, ce 

Eddy Rev H., , Kennebunk Port 
Eddy Mrs 8S. H 

Ellis Rey Manning, Brooksville 
Ellis Hannah P., Hampden 
Ellingwood Rey a: W., Bath 

* Ellingwood Mrs J. W. ante 
Ellingwood Mrs Zeruiah, Bethel 
Ellsworth Emily A., Bath 
Elwell Mrs S. G., Waldoboro? 

* Elwell Payne, CG 
Emerson Rey Noah, Baldwin 
Emmons Henry V., Hallowell 
Emmons Mrs Lucy, “ 


Fales Oliver, Thomaston 

Fargo Rey Geo. W., Solon 

Farley Mrs Betsey, Waldoboro’ 
Farnsworth Mrs Deborah, Machias 
Ferguson Mrs Eliza, 8. Berwick 
Fessenden Rey Joseph, Bridgton 
Fessenden Mrs Phebe, 

* Fessenden Mrs S. , Fryeburg 
Fessenden Rey 8. C., E, Thomaston 
Fessenden Mrs 8. 0, 
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Fickey Mrs Rebecca, Ellsworth 
Field Rev George W., Belfast 
Field Mrs Abigail, (G 

Field Mrs D., S. Paris 

Field Henry W., Bath 

Field George, Bangor 

* Fisher Rey J., Bluehill 

Fisher Mrs Dolly, “ 

Fisher Rey J. , New Jersey 

Fiske Rey C. R. , Lowa 

Fiske Rev A. W., Scarboro’ 
Fiske J. B., Bangor 

Fiske Mrs M. B., ‘“ 

Fiske Rebecca M., 

Fiske James B., 

Fiske Abby A., U3 

Fiske Rev John 0., Bath 

Fiske Mrs Rebecca, ve 

Fiske Mrs 8. H., Northboro’, Mass. 
Fitz Hannah 8., Brunswick 
Flint William Ni ew Vineyard 
Fobes Rey Ephraim, Aroostook 
Follansbee Ji eremiah, Dover 
Foster John, Bath 

Foster Mrs§B. A., Manchester, N. H. 
Fowler Rey B., Greenfield, N. H. 


Foote Mrs A. 8. L., New Haven, Conn. 


Foxcroft Joseph E., New Gloucester 
Foxcroft Mrs ‘Abigail, ee 
Freeman Rey Charles, Limerick 
Freeman Rey Amos N., Portland 
Freeman Barnabas, Fairfield 
Freeman Mrs Rhoda, ‘ 

Freeman Rey Joseph, Jr., Prospect 
Frost Rey Charles, Bethel 

Frye Isaac, Fryeburg 

Frye Mrs Ann) § 

Fuller Rev Joseph, 

Fuller Mrs Catharine, Augusta 


Gage Mrs Joanna, 3 

Galloway Rey J. é., St. Johns, N. B. 
| Gale Rev W., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gannett Mrs M. F., Bath 

Gardner Robert, Lowell, Mass. 

Gardner Mrs Susan, na 

Gardner Miss C., Hallowell 

Garland Samuel, Parsonsfield 

Garland Miss M. A., 

Garland John, Newleld 

Garland Mrs M. L., Ohio 

Gay Rey J. 8., Biddeford 

Gay Mrs P. P., Castine 

Gerrish Joseph M., Portland 

Gerry Rey Dayid, Brownfield 

Gerry Mrs David, sf 

* Gillett Rev Eliph., D.D,, Hallowell 

Gillett Mrs Mary a, 

Gillett Miss Grace H., EG 

Gillett Miss A. P. Caroline, U3 

Gillett Miss Helen, Mississippi 

* Gillett Edward Pa 

* Gillett Miss A. ., Dlinois 

* Gillett John H., &¢ 

* Gillett Mrs E. N., Us 

Gilman Sophia B. ; Hallowell 

Gilman Mrs L. D., 

Gilbert Rey S. B. "Wrest eon: N.Y. 

* Gleason John, Thomaston 

Godfrey Edwin D., Bangor 

* Gooch Rey J., N. Yarmouth 

Goodale George L., Saco 

Goodalé Mrs P. A. ie 

Goodale Mrs H. @. iat is 

Goodale 8, L., ee 


J, 


Goodale Ephraim, Jr., Orrington 
‘Goodale Enoch, — Saco 

Goodwin James 8., ‘“ 

Goodwin Mrs 8. H., 

Goodenow Wm., eee 

Goodenow Robert, Farmington 

Gordon Miss 8. M., Hallowell 

Goss Rey J. C., Sanford 

Gould Edward, Portland 

Gould Mrs Althea, ‘* 

Gould Wm. E., ce 

Gould Elizab.M., ‘ 

Gould JohnfM., oe 

Gove Hartley W., Bath 

Gove Almira H., 

Gray Miss Olive, N: Yarmouth 

Grant Joseph, Lebanon 

Graves Joseph, Orono 

Green Mrs Abigail, Farmington 

Green Rey Beriah, 

Green Mrs Elizabeth, x. Waterford 

Green Mrs R. K., 

Greeley Rey ‘Allen, Turner 

*Greeley Mrs Eunice, & 

*Greeley David, Portland 

Greeley Eliphalet, zs 

Greenleaf Rey J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenleaf Rey W. ©. , Lilinois 

Gregg Rey William, 

* Greenwood Mason, 

* Greenwood Mrs Maria, 

Greenwood Miss M. I., Portland 

Gurley Wm. W., New York 

Gurley W. H. F., Washington, D. C. 


Habner J. L., Belfast 

Hackett Rey Simeon, Sumner 

Hackett Mrs Vesta, 

Hager Mrs Sarah, iesGnanond 

Haines Mrs H. F., Saco 

Hale Ezekiel, Norridgewock 

Hale Rev Eusebius, Foxcroft 

* Hale Rey J. S., Windham 

Hale John M., Ellsworth 

Hale Mrs Sarah M., ‘ 

Hale Abijah, 8. Paris 

Haley Mrs D. M., Bath 

Haley Mrs 8. D., ‘ 

Hall Frye, Belfast 

Hamlin Miss Fanny, (now Mrs Burnham,) 
Watertown, Mass. 

Hamlin Rey Cyrus, Constantinople 

Hamlin Lewis B., Augusta 

Hamlin Margaret, ce 

Hamlin Eleanor, & 

Hancock Elias, Otisfield 

Hardy Rey J acob, Strong 

Harlow N: athaniel, Bangor 

* Harlow Mrs Mary, fs 

Harlow Charles W., “* 

Harlow Sarah P., i 

Harlow Nath. Te x 

Harlow Thomas B., si 

Harlow Bradford, Cb 

Harlow Sarah @., es 

* Harrington Enoch, Freeport 

Harrington Mrs Enoch, os 

Harrington John, « 

Hartshorn Oliver $ » Portland 

Hartshorn Mrs 8. E., 

Harwood Wm. E., “c 

Harwood Mrs Charlotte, wb 

Harward Thomas Bath 

Harward Mrs Hannah, “ 

Harward Elizabeth P., ‘ 
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Harward Thomas P., Bath 
Haskell W. B., New Gloucester 
Haskell Mrs H. B. C., Deer Isle 
Haskell Mrs Hannah, Albany 
Haskins Robert R. , Bangor 

Hasty Wm., Searboro? 

Hathaway Rey G. W., Bloomfield 
Hathaway Mrs M. 8. W., fe 
Hawes Rey J. T. , New Sharon 

* Hawes Mrs T., 

Hayes Joseph M., nee 

Hayes Mrs Susan, Me 

Hayes Lucy L., me 

Hayes Mrs 0.T.,  “ 

Hayes David, Saccarappa 

Hayes Rev 8. 158 Frankfort 
Hayes Mrs E. B. ‘ 

Hayes Miss Betsey, uN. Yarmouth 
Hayes Mrs Sarah, Lebanon 
Heath Solyman, Belfast 

Herbert Mrs Charlotte, Ellsworth 
Herbert George, 

Herbert Rev E. D., sawn 

Hill Mrs 8. G., Garnavillo, Iowa 
*Hill Mark L., , Phipsburg 

Hill Mrs A. ae 

Hill Mrs P. C., , Hanover, N. H. 
Hill Samuel, Buxton 

Hills Rey Israel, Dixmont 

Hills James, Monson 

Hills Mrs A. B., 

Hinckley Mrs ix. P. Natchez, Mi. 
Hobart Rey Caleb, N. Yarmouth 
Hobart Sarah A., a 

Hobbs Huldah M., Camden 
Hodgdon Israel, Parsonsfield 
Holman Rey Morris, York, 

* Holt Rey F., Bloomfield 

Holt Uriah, Norway 

Holcomb 7. G., Augusta 

Hopkins Rev Samuel, Saco 
Hopkins Mrs §., 

Hopkins Mrs J ane, Ellsworth 
Hopkins Rey E. 8.. Rumford 
Hopkins Mrs L. 8., Williamstown, Mass. 
Houghton Levi, Bath 

Hovey William, Warren 

Hovey Mrs Wm., ‘ 

Hovey James, Waldoboro? 

Hovey Mrs E. Ai, of 
Hovey Grenville, 
Hovey Myrom, ge 

Hovey Mercy, uc 

How John, Portland 

How Mrs Susan, “ 

How J. P., Lowell, Mass. 
How Miss Persis, Brookfield, Mass. 
How Mrs Elizabeth, Saco 
Hubbard Rey Anson, Andover 
Hubbs Mrs Harriet, Portland 
Haulin Rey George H., 

Hunt Mrs Mary ©., Gorham 
Hunter Anna T., Chelsea, Mass. 
Hurd Rey Carlton, Fryeburg 


“cc 


Hurd Mrs §. E., 

* Hurd Mrs E., si) 
Huse Mrs M. rv Portland 
Huston J. G. Bristol 


Huston Mrs BE MM, tee 
Hyde Wm., Portland 
Hyde J ohn E. , Paris 
Hyde Wm. ihe Us 

Hyde Gershom, Bath 
Hyde Mrs Gershom, ‘ 
Hyde Henry Ay ec 


Hyde Mrs E H., Bath 
Hyde Mrs D. T., fe 

Hyde Rey Wm. ks Gardiner 
Hyde Caleb H. , Freeport 


Isley Rey Horatio, Monson 
Usley Mrs Susan U., se 
*Tisley Mrs L., 

Ingraham Rey J. H. » Augusta 
Ingraham Mrs J. H., 
Ingraham Mrs M., Portland 
Trish Mrs M. M., Gorham 


Jackson Rey A., Walpole, N. H. 
Jackson Henry, Portland 
Jameson Rey T., Gorham 
Jarvis Mrs J. H., Castine 
Jefferds William, Kennebunk Port 
Jefferds Dr. G. P., 

* Jenkins Rey Chests, Portland 
Jenkins Miss A. L., New Haven 
Jenkins J. L., 

Jenks Miss C. B., x. Yarmouth 
Jenks Elizabeth, Williamsburg 
Jenks Mrs C, 8., Bath 

* Jewett Rey H. C., Winslow 
Jewett Mrs H. C., 

Jewett Jeremiah, "Alna 

Jewett Mrs M. N., Waterford 
Johnson Wm. M. , Andover, Mass. 
Johnson Mrs 8. ce 

Johnson Mary M., ce 

* Johnson Rey §., ” Augusta 
Johnson Mrs Samuel, Brunswick 
Johnson Samuel W., 

Johnson Thomas, Bremen 
Johnson Mrs ‘Ann 

Jones Rev Elijah, Minot 

Jones Mrs B., 

Jones Charlotte Pp. | Ellsworth 
Jones Mrs Caroline, Bangor 
Jones Simeon, Pownal 
Jordan Rev W.V., “* 

Jordan Mrs C. O., ee 

Jordan Mrs J. W., Westbrook 
Jordan Mrs Mary, Saco 

Jordan R. T., Biddeford 


Keeler Rey 8. H., Calais 
Keeler Mrs Mary, ‘“ 

Keen Sarah A., Augusta 

* Kellogg Rey Blijah, Portland 
Kellogg Mrs Eunice, ug 
Kendrick Rey Daniel, Lyman 
Kendrick Mrs Sally, KG 
Kendall George W. , Bath 
Kendall Mrs G. W., 

Kendall Rey R.5., ‘aan 
Kent Rey Cephas iB, 

Kenney Samuel B., N. Yarmouth 
Kerr J. W. , Greensboro, Ala. 
Kidder Blizabeth E., 

Kilborn Hannah, Portland 
Kilborn John, Bridgton 
Kilborn, Mrs M., ¥ 

Kimball P. H., Ipswich, Mass. 
Kimball John 8, Belfast 
Kimball Mrs I. G., es 
Kimball Rey Ivory, Elliot 
Kimball Mrs Ivory, ‘“ 
Kimball Rey Caleb, Biddeford 
Kimball Iddo, Thomaston 
Kimball Lucy ©., Bath 
Kimball Mrs Abraham, ‘ 


Kimball Wm. 0., Me - 
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Kimball Stephen, Bangor 
Kimball Rey Reuben, Kittery 


Ladd John E., Honolulu, 8. I. 
Ladd John Hallowell 

Ladd Mrs John, “ 

Ladd Wm. F., eu 

* Ladd William, Minot 
Lakeman Anna, Hallowell 
Lambert Sarah H., Bath 
Lane Rey Ji oseph, 

Langworthy James, Belfast 
Lawton Rev C. J., Passadumkeag 
Lawrence, H. C., Albany 
Leathead Mrs Mary, Anson 
Leigh Mrs Eliza, Hallowell 
Leland Doreas K., Saco 
Leland Jane M., Bath 
Lemont Adam, t 

* Lewis Mrs M., Portland 
Lewis Rey W., Weymouth 

* Lewis Mrs W. ya 

Libbey hae Portland 
Libbey Mrs i. J., “ 

Libbey H. J., EE 

Libbey Mrs I. Tyee 

Libbey Mrs M. aS 

* Libbey Rey D., Bisfield 
Lincoln George 8. , Hallowell 
Lincoln Royal, Portland 
Lincoln Mrs B. H., Bath 
Lincoln Lucy H., ee 
Lincoln Sarah ae vo 
Lincoln Rey Allen, Gray 
Lincoln Mrs J. A., ‘“* 

Little Mrs H. , Danville 

Little Sarah, sé 

Little Rey Valentine, Lovell 
Little Elizabeth, Hallowell 
Little John T., Castine 

Little Frances, ‘“ 

Littlefield George, Freeport 
Littlefield O., Sanford 
Littlefield 8. B., Wells 
Littlefield J. B., Bangor 
*Loomis ReyH., ‘ 

Loper Rey 8. A., 

Long Rey J. A. E., 

Lord Mrs Phebe, Kennebunk Port 
Lord Daniel W., Boston 

Lord Mrs Lydia, cs 

Lord Mrs E. L., ‘Kennebunk Port 
Lord Charles A., 

Lord Nathaniel, Bangor 

Lord Rey N., D. D., Hanover 
Lord Rey T. N., Biddeford 
Lord Jacob, Calais 

Loring Rey Asa T., Phipbsurg 
Loring J. G., N. Yarmouth 
Loring Mrs D.B., ‘ 

Loring John, Norridgewock 
Loring Rey Leyi, 

Loring Rey Aniasa, Shapleigh, 
Loring Mrs L. L., 

Loring Mrs D. T., Columbia 
Loring Rey J oseph, Lebanon 
Loring Mrs Susan 8., ‘“ 
Lovejoy Rey J. O., Cambridgeport 
Lovejoy Mrs Sarah, 

Lovejoy Mrs M. T., ce 
Lovejoy Elizabeth, ‘Alton, Ill. 
Lovejoy Ellen M, | Albany 
Lunt Miss Mary, Portland 


Maddocks E. K., Belfast 


Megoun Dayid C., Bath 
Magoun Mrs H. dy « 
Magoun E, H., 

Magoun D. N., sé 
Magoun Geo. k. » Galena, Ill. 
Maltby Rey John, Bangor 
Maltby Mrs M. M. G. 

Mann Mrs., Boston 

Marrett Mrs Dorcas, Standish 
Marsh Mrs E., N. Gloucester 
* Marsh T. 8., ” Bath 

Marsh Rey C., Roxbury 

* Marsh Mrs N. W. Wg 

Marsh Miss E.P., — “ 
Marshall Thomas, Belfast 
Marshall Sophia E., Hallowell 
Martin Penelope, Portland 
Martin Pamela, “ 

Mason Rev J. K. , Hampden 
Mason B. F. , Kennebunk Port 
Mason Mrs 8. Ties, He 
Marsters Caroline, Topsham 
Marsters Mrs R., ‘Hallowell 
Mather Rey W. i, Concord 
Mather Mrs A. P., 

Matthews Mrs Sarah, Seavagcht 
*May Rey Wm., Strong 

May MrsD.M., 

Mayo Lennette, Orrington 
McKeen Rey S., Bradford, Vt. 
McKeen Mrs H. Se, , of 
McDonald John, Bangor 
McDonald Mrs 0., uu 

* McLellan Wm., Warren 
McLellan Mrs W., ae 

* McLellan, B., Bloomfield 

* McLellan Rev A., Hartford 
Mead Mrs J. G., Gorham 
Mellen John P. ? Saco 

Merrill Rev J. G. , Washington 
Merrill Rey E., Mechanic Falls 
Merrill Mrs H. Nir 

Merrill Rey Stephen, Acton 
Merrill Mrs H. A. 

Merrill Richard, Teed 
Merrill Rey H, A. » Windham 
Merrill Mrs Mehitable, Portland 
Merrill Sarah H., 

Merrill Mrs Moses, ue 
Merrill Mrs H. F., = 
Merrill Robert, Gray 

Merrill Mrs C. BE, Auburn 
Merrill Rev J. H., , Sedgwick 
Merrill Mrs Phebe, Brownfield 
Miller J. K., Kennebunk 
Miller Deborah, Old Town 
Millett John, Kennebunk Port 
Mills W. H. , Bangor 

* Miltimore’ Rey Wm., N. H. 
Mitchell Rey D. M., Portland 
Mitchell Mrs D. M., 


Mitchell Lucretia fis, fener Mass. 


Mitchell Ammi R., Bath 
Mitchell Mrs N.'T” 55 xe 
Mitchell Mrs N. M., pe 


Mitchell Eliz. T., ( now Mrs Haley) Bath 


Mitchell Harriet N., Bath 
Mitchell Lucretia, “ 
Mitchell Grenville J., 

Mitchell Caroline G., 

* Mitchell Jacob, N. aridoat 
Mitchell Mrs Jacob, “ 


Montgomery Mrs Ss. T. Craigyille, N. ¥. 


Monroe Mrs Lucy A., Portland 
Mordough Rev John’ H., 
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Mordough Mrs Adeline 

Morse Samuel, Waldoboro’ 
Morse Rev Stephen, Biddeford 
Morse Seth, 8. Paris 

Morse Elisha, ee 

Morse Miranda, “‘ 

Morse Mary J., Hallowell 
Morse Mrs Rachel E. <9 

Morse Mrs Edwin, Bath 
Morse Mrs Alfred, Pembroke 
Morton Mrs 8. W., Hallowell 
Morton Rey Alpha, Temple 
Morton Mrs Charlotte, ‘ 
Moody Mrs Sarah, Hallowell 
Moody Mrs Susan. Cit 
Moody Mrs Mary E., ‘‘ 
Moody John, Lebanon 

Moody Asaph, Kennebunk Port 
Moulton Mrs Mary, Bucksport 
Moulton Jotham, 

Mountfort Elias, Portland 
Mountfort Mrs N., ee 

Munsell Rev J. R., E. Brewer 
Munsell Mrs L. R., 

Muzzy A. H., Oxford 


Nason Edward A., Augusta 
Nason Mrs A. B., 

Nason Margaret, et 
Nason Edward A., se 
Nason Mary M., 
Nason Miss J ulia, ae 

Nason Bartholomew, Hallowell 
Nason Mrs 

Nason Mrs Martha C., “ 
Neally Mrs E. 8. J., Bath 
Nelson Mrs Persis, Buckfield 
Newell Mrs E. M., Durham 

* Newell Rey L., S 

Newell Rey D., New York 
Newell Mrs 8. A., Kennebunk Port 
Newman Thomas W., Hallowell 
Nichols Mrs Sarah N., Pittston 
*Norton W. B. Oxford 

Norton C. E., 8. Berwick 
Norton Mrs Sarah, ae 

* Nourse Rey Peter, Ellsworth 

* Nourse Mary G., ee 

Nye Mrs H. B., Freeport 


Oliphant Rev D., Plaistow, N. H. 
Oliver James, Bath 

Orr Rey John, Alfred 

Osgood Mrs Abigail, Fryeburg 
Osgood Joshua B., Portland 
Osgood Mrs Joshua B., “ 

* Osgood Rebecca, Bath 

Owen Mary Jane, Bath 


Packard Rey H., D. D. 

Packard, A. 8., Prof., Brunswick 
Packard Rey Charles, Norway 
Page Miss Clarissa P., Hallowell 
Page Benjamin, 

Page Mrs Benjamin, ce 
Page Benjamin V., as, 
Page Simon, ss 
Page Mrs Simon, “e 
Page John O., cy 
Page Rufus K. Co 
Page Mrs Martha H,, Me 
Page Mrs Matilda K., se 
Page Miss Lucretia B., “ 
Page William R., es 
Page Miss Harriet, ue 


ay 


Page Francis H., Hallowell 
Page Isabella P., 

Page Sarah, ee 

Page Rey Caleb F., Bridgton 

* Page Mrs Sarah B., cc 

Page Mrs A. N., Brunswick 
Page Jesse, Warren 

Page Mrs Jesse, ‘“ 

Page Henry R., Hallowell 

Page Rey Robert, NCB 

Page Mrs Robert, ba: 

Page Abby M., ze 

Page Sammel, Wiscasset 

Page MrsM.8., “ 

Paine Samuel, Gorham 

Paine Zenas, Buxton 

Palmer Rey Ray, Bath = 
Palmer Mrs Ray, ‘“ 

Park Rey C. E., Boxford 

Park Mrs H. T., 

Parker Rey Wooster: Foxeroft 
Parker Mrs W. A., Me 
Parker Rev Freeman, Wiscasset 
Parker Edmund, Amherst, N. H., 
Parker Mary H., 

Parkhurst Mrs M. 1 ee Lee 
Parkinson Rey Royal, Cape Elizabeth 
Parsons Rey EH. G., Freeport 
Parsons Mrs C. M., 5 

Parsons Susan, Hallowell 
Patten Mrs H. T., Bath 

Patten Statira, se 

Patten James T., gc 

Patten Paulina, ae 

Patten Ann A., ts 

Patten George M., ‘‘ 

Patten Mrs James, ‘ 

Patten William, Richmond 
Patten Mrs Eliza S., 

* Payson Rey mee D.D., Portland 
* Payson Mrs Ann L., 

Payne Mrs Lucy, Charlestown 
Peabody Mrs Mary L., Ellsworth 
Pearson Paul, Alna 
Pearson Mrs Paul, U3 

Pearson J eremiah, Wa 

Pearson Mrs 8. 8., Bangor 
Pearson Harriet 8. Sy 

Pearl Rey Cyril, Gorham 

Peck Mrs Susan, Ellsworth 
Peckham Rey Samuel H., 

Peet Rey Josiah, Norridgewock 
Peet Mrs Sarah, 

Peet Rev J. W., Gardiner 

Peet Mrs L. C., ee 

Pennell Mrs Clement, Portland 
Pennell Mrs Charlotte, ‘“ 
Pennell Mrs Mary S., Gray 
Pennell Dea Luther, 

Perham Rey J phn, Magison 
Perham Mrs L. T 

Perham Rosalvan. we 6 
Perkins Mrs Elizabeth, Kennebunk Port 
Perkins Miss Mary, 

Perry Rev John O., Orono 
Peters Rey A., Williamstown 
Philbrook Mrs Elizabeth, Bath 
Phipps Mrs §. T. Gorham 
Pickard Mrs H., “Lewiston Falls 
Pierce Samuel, Durham 

Pierce Rey Wm., Lyman 

Pierce Mrs Wm., ‘ 

Pierce Mrs Caroline, Harrison 
* Pike Daniel, Bangor 
Pinkerton Mrs J., Bescawen, N. H. 


= * 


Plummer John, 8. Berwick = 
Poland Caroline 0., Boston 

Polk Mys Jas. K., Tenmessee 

Pomeroy Rey T., " Onondage Hoilow, N. H. 
Pomeroy Mrs B. ’g. M., 

Pomeroy F. A., N. Yarmouth 

Pomeroy Mrs Priscilla‘ 

Pomroy Rey Swan L., D.D., Boston 
Pomroy Mrs Ann Q., 

Pond Samuel M., Bucksport 

Pond Rey Enoch, D.D., Bangor 

Poor Clarence 0., Belfast 

Powers Rey Philander 0., Breosa, Syria 
Powers Mrs P. 0., 

Price Hbenezer, Boscawen, N.H. 
Prince Ezekiel, Eastport 

Prince John M., Chelsea 

Prince Reuben, N. Yarmouth 

Prince Mrs Hannah, ‘“ 

Prince Rey N. A., New Gloweester 
Putnam Mrs Dr, J.. Bath 


* Quincy Marcus, Portland 


Rand Rey W. W., New York 

Rankin Rey A., Concord, N. H. 

Redington Alfred, Augusta 

Redington 8. M., 

* Reed I. G., Waldoboro? 

Reed Mrs Clarissa, Bath 

Rice Thomas, Winslow 

Rice Mrs Thos., “ 

Rice Mrs Lucy, “ 

Rice Wm. W., ef 

Rice Charles J., “ 

Rice Lucy Ann, ‘“ 

*Rice Rey Benj., Winchenden, Mass. 

Rice Mrs Mary G., Kentucky 

Rice Mary F., 

Rice Rey Wm. G:, I 

Richardson Mrs., ” Pelham ) N.. 

Richardson Rey. J. P., Otisfield 

Richardson Mrs Mary, “5 

Richardson Eunice T., Gilead 

* Richardson William, Bath 

* Richardson Mrs Wm., ‘“‘ 

Richardson John, se 

Richardson Harriet Esmee 

Richardson Wm. P., ue 

Richardson Henry §., ut 

Richardson MrsH.T., ‘ 

Richardson Frederick L., ‘ 

Richardson John G., wb 

Richardson Mrs Maria, ‘“‘ 

Richardson George L., 

Richardson Sarah B., ce 

Richardson Mary J., 

Richardson Mrs David, ( 

Richardson Amos, Fryeburg 

Rielly Margaret, Boston 

Ripley Rev Lincoln, Waterford 

*Ripley Mrs Phebe, 

* Robie Thomas 8., achat 

Robie Mrs Clarissa tests 

Roberts Rey B., formerly of Perry 

Robinson Frances J. G., Bath 

Robinson Orville A., U. 

Robinson Miss Betsey, tb 

ee Mrs Hannah H., Portland 
ogers Rey Isaac, Farmington 

Rogers Mrs E. F., 

Rogers Benj. T., New York 

Rogers Mrs Hannah C., Bath 

Rogers Mrs Sarah, 

Rogers Geo. W., 3. Berwick 

Rogers Moses, Harwich, Mass, 


Rogers Rey Nathan B., Hallowell 
Rowe Mrs Prudence, New Gloycest 
* Russell Mrs Hannah, N. Yarm 
Russell Mrs Deborah, Portland 
Russell Mrs Betsey, Bath 

Russell Mrs Nancy, Weld 
*Rumery James 8., Saco 


Sanford Thomas K., New York 
Sanford Harriet, Hallowell 
Sanford Miss A. E., Boston 
Sanford William, Bangor 
Sawyer Rev John, Garland 
Sawyer James, Saco 
Saunders Amos, Waterford 
Scales Nathaniel, Durham 
Scamman John F., Saco 
Scamman Seth, i} 
Scamman Miss §.N , 
Scamman Layinia, ‘ 
* Scott Rev Ji onathan, Minot 
Seabury David, N. Yarmouth 
Seabury Mary je 
Seabury Eliza i Be 
Seabury Mrs Dorcas, oe 
Seabury Albion, 
Seabury Rev Edwin, Neweastle 
* Searle Rey Joseph, Harrison 
Searle Mrs Mary P., New York 
Seavey Hannah‘B., Scarboro 
Selden Calvin, Norridgewock 
Selden Mrs Harriet, ‘ 
Sewall Rey Jotham, Chesterville 
* Sewall.Mrs Jenny, i 
Sewal Oliver, sf 
*Sewall Henry, Augusta 
Sewall Mrs BE. L., “ 
Sewall Rey Samuel, Sumner 
Sewall Lyman, 
Sewall Matilda J., Winthrop 
Sewall Stephen, 
Sewall Rey Jotham, Jr., Bluehill 
Sewall Mrs Ann, 
-‘Sewall Lucy, Kennebunk 
Sewall Mrs Hannah, Wisconsin 
Sewall Rey Henry, Sangerville 
Sewall Rey Wm. 8., Brownyille 
Sewall Mrs Miriam P., ‘“‘ 
Sewall Rey David B., Robbinston 
Sewall B. C., Bath 
Shapleigh Samuel, Lebanon 
Shaw Mrs John, Bath 
Shed Daniel, Brewer 
Sheldon Rey N. W., Portland 
Sheldon Mrs Ann D., “ 
Sheldon Rey Anson, 
* Sheldon Mrs Susan, Rumford 
Shepard Rey George, Bangor 
Shepard Mrs G., 
Shepard George H., Ye 
Shepard Thomas, xc 
Shepley Ether, Portland 
Shepley Rev David, N. Yarmouth 
Shepley Mrs Myra N., & 
Shepley Rey 8. H., Wo 
Shepley Mrs Pamelia, As 
Shepley Mrs Betsey, Ks 
Sherman J peep, Columbia, Tenn. 
Sherman Mrs N Be 
Sherman J oseph, Edgecomb 
Sherman Mrs Eliz., 
Sherman Mrs Martha, Newcastle 
Shirley George H., Portland 
Shirley Edmund, Fryeburg 
Sikes Rey Oren, Bedford, Mass. 
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Sikes Mrs Julia K., —_. 
Simpson Mrs Eliz. T., Bath 
Slade Mrs H. T. P., Boston 
Slade George P., 

Slade Augustus P. Hak, v2 

Smith Rey Thomas O., Orrington 
Smith Thomas, Litchfield 
Smith Rey T. M., New Bedford 
Smith Wm., Kennebunk Port 
* Smith Rey Prof. John, Bangor 
* Smith Rey Amasa, Portland 
*Smith Isaac, * 

Smith Mrs H. T., es 
Smith H. P. A., Cherryfield 
Smith Rey Daniel, Parsonsfield 
Smith Mrs Mary Ae 

Smith Rey Levi, 

Smith Mrs L. W., 

Smith James, Kennebunk Port 
Smith Mrs Mary T., Bath 
Smith Ann E., Hallowell 
Smith Rev Prof., Bangor 
Smith Lydia, Wiscasset 

Snell Mrs Jane C., Ellsworth 
Snipe Mrs Sarah, "Arrowsic 
Snow Mrs Polly, Bloomfield 
Soule Rey Charles, Portland 
Soule Mrs Charles, s 
Soule Moses, Freeport 

Soule Rufus, cs 

Souther Samuel, Fryeburg 
Souther Mrs Mary, ‘ 

Souther John.W., ‘“ 

Souther Thomas, ‘“ 


- Souther Georgiana, ‘ 


Souther Rey 8., Jr., Belfast 
Sparhawk Mrs M. 8., Bucksport 
Sprague Mrs Mary, Bath 
Sprague Peleg, Jr., 

Sprague Wm. B., Zs 
Sprague Nancy zB. se 

Sprague Harriet E, se 
Sprague Mrs H.E,, “ 
Sprague Mrs Sarah, Boston. 
Sprowl Mrs Jane, Waldoboro’ 
Stallard Thomas, Portland 
Stanley James, Farmington 
Stanley Mrs J.A., “ 

Stanwood Susan, > Augusta 
Starrett Rev David, Augusta 
Starrett Mrs Susan, : 
Starrett Calvin, Washington 

* Starrett George 

Starrett James, Warren 

Stearns Rey J. H., Dennysville 
* Steele Rev M., Machias 
*Steele Mrs Almira D., Portland 
Stephenson Mrs Harriet S., Portland 
Stetson Mrs E., Bath 

Steyens William, Carroll 


Stevens Rey J. B., Oak Hill, Newton Co. G 


Stevens Mrs Lydia, ce 

Stevens Mrs Thomas, Portland 
Stevens Mrs Lucy A., 

*Stevens Jeremiah, Ms 
Stevens Mrs Elizabeth  “ 
Stevens Mrs E. C., re 
Stevens Mrs Lydia, New Gloucester 
Stevens Mrs Mary F., Bluehill 
Stevens Mrs Sophia, Gray 
Stewart Mrs Maria, Portland 
Stickney Rev Moses P., Eastport 
Stickney William, Hallowell 
Stickney Mrs Wm., 5 

* Stickney Mrs D. im Bs 


Stickney 2. Hallowell 

Stinson Rey Hermon, Gardiner 7 
Stinson Mrs L. W. 

Stinson Mrs D. T. , Bath 

Stone Rey Samuel, 

Stone Rey T. T., salem 

Stone Israel, Kennebunk Port 
Stone Mrs Miranda, SS 

Stone Rey Cyrus, Saugus, Mass. 
Stone Mrs Abigail, 

Stone Rey H. M., Bluehill 

Stone Mrs Eliza, eS 

Storer Woodbury, Portland 
Storer Mrs Mary B., “ 

Storer Rev Henry Ge Searboro 
Storer Frederick T., 

Storer Seth, oy 

Storer Bellamy, Cincinnati 

Storrs Rev R.S., Braintree, Mass. 
Strickland Rey M. Wes Smithport, Pa. 
Strickland §., Wilton’ 

Strout Dea Osgood, Durham 
Swan William, Portland 

Swan Mrs Mary oe 

Swan Miss Mary, Winslow 

Swan Francis, Calais 

Swazey Sewall B., Bucksport 
Sweetser Samuel, N. Yarmouth 
Sweetser William, Ws 
Sweetser Harriet J = 
Sweetser Miss H. M., 
Sweetser Capt Wm., cc 
Sweetser Rey Seth, ‘Worcester, Mass. 
Sweetser Mrs H. BF, 

Sweetser Frances W., Et 
Sweetser Mrs Rebecca W., J oneshoro’ 
Sweetser Joseph, 

Sweetser Mrs Catharine, a 
Sweetser David, Pownal 
Sylvester Samuel, Bangor 
Sylvester Mrs Charlotte, ‘ 
Sylvester Mrs Hannah, Deer Isle 


Talbot Rey Samuel, Alna 

* Talbot Mrs Samuel, ‘ 

Talbot Peter, Waterville 
Tallman Mrs Eleanor, Bath 
Tallman Franklin B., Ee 
Tallman Miss A. M. McK., ‘ 
Tallman Mrs Mary, Ms 
Tappan Rev Benjamin, D.D., Bangor 
Tappan Mrs Benjamin, oe 
* Tappan Dr. E. 8., Cs 
Tappan Miss Elizabeth T., a 
Tappan Miss Jane W., Gs 
Tappan Miss Mary A., sf 
*Tappan Miss Catharine H., ‘“ 
Tappan Miss Hannah, s 
Tappan T. L., Winthrop 


Tappan Rev Benj. 5, J Boy Charlestown, Ms. 


Tappan Mrs Betsey Q., 
Tappan Mrs Delia, pe 
Tappan Ellen B., ue 
Tappan Henry L., 
Tappan Elizabeth W., cs 

Tappan Emmons, Us 

Tappan Ann W., ae 

Tappan Rey D. D., Marshfield, Mass. 
Tappan Mrs M., 

Tappan Rey 8. 8., misbury, Mass. 
Tappan Mrs E. i. 

Taylor Mrs Zachary, Washington, D.C. 
* Taylor John, Bath 

Tenney Rey Thomas, Oberlin 


Tenney Mrs Martha, u 


Tenney Rey Sewall, Ellsworth 
Tenney Mrs Sarah, 

Tenney William, treaan" 
Tewksbury Rev G. F., Albany 
Tewksbury Mrs Sarah, “s 
Thomas Mrs W. W., Portland 
Thomas Mrs Wm., E. Thomaston 
Thompson John, Mercer 
Thompson Edward, Pownal 
Thompson Mrs Sarah, Bath 
Thompson Mrs E. P., Portland 
Thornton J. B., Saco 
Thornton Mrs E. B., ‘“ 
Thatcher George A., Warren 
Thatcher George A., Bangor 
Thatcher Mrs Lucy F., Mercer 
Thaxter Mrs Martha E., Portland 
Thurston Rev Dayid, Winthrop 
Thurston Mrs David, 
Thurston Harriet Ann, 
Thurston Rey Stephen, Searsport 
Thurston Mrs Stephen, 

Thurston Clara B., & 
Thurston Rey E., Fall Riyer, Mass. 
Thurston Mrs Mary (Coe 

Thurston Mrs Maria 8., Boston 
Thurston Rey R. B., Waterville 
Tilton Mrs Abigail, Knox 

Tinkham Jane, Portland 

Tirrell Alice 8., Boston 

Titcomb James, Kennebunk 
Titcomb Albert, Bangor 

Titcomb John, Jr., Farmington 
Towle Joshua, Belfast 

Train Helen, Augusta 

* Trask Mrs Martha, Portland 
Trask Mrs Mary E., Gloucester, Mass. 
Treat Upton, Frankfort 

Treat Mrs Sarah W., 

Treat William, ee 

Treyett Lucy J., Bath 

Trott Eliz. W., ea 

Trowbridge Mrs Margaret, Portland 
True Mrs Eben, 

Trufant Mrs Sarah F., Bath 
Trufant Mrs Sarah R., ‘* 

Trufant Susan T., ce 

Trufant Gilbert, us 

Tucker Rev Josiah, Industry 
Tucker Mrs Esther, ‘“ 

Tucker Mrs Deborah, Turner 
Turner John N., Boston 

Turner Lydia, Otisfield 

Turner Mrs Mary, Bath 

Turner Rey Sidney, Bingham 
Turner Mrs Betsey, i 

* Tupper Mrs Mary Ann, 

Twitchell Capt Peter, Bethel 

Tyler Rey Bennett, D.D., E. Windsor 


cc 


Upham Prof. Thomas 0., Brunswick 
Uunderwood Rey J oseph, New York 


Vaill Rey Joseph, Somers, Ct. 
Vaill Mrs Joseph, ite 

Vaughan Lewis, Warren 

Vinton Rey John A., New Sharon 


Wadlin Mrs Phebe, Gorham 
Waite Joshua, Freeport 

Waite Alfred, Be 

Waite Mrs J.. “ 

* Wales Rey Nathaniel, Belfast 
Walker Rey Joseph, 8. Paris 
Walker Mrs Eleanor, a 


* Walker James B., Westbrook 
Walker Olver, Kennebunk Port 
Walker Mrs CG. P., Boston 

Iker Katey P., < 

alker Georgiana N., 
Walker Caroline §., 
Walker Rev Mr., eae 
Walker Mrs Eliza, Fryeburg 
‘Walker Mrs Catharine, if 
Walker Barnes, 
Walker Simeon C., ce 
Walker Asa Bangor 
* Walker Mrs M., 
Walker Rev. 8. D., Accomac Co., Va. 
Ward Mrs Laura ies 
Ward Robert G. Bath 
Ward Marmaduke, KO 
Warren William, ‘Waterford 
Warren Samuel, 
Warren Mrs Mary, ub 
Warren Rey William, Windham 
Warren George Wm., 
Warren Mrs P. B., Dsitadd 
Wasson Dayid, West Brooksville 
Wasson D. A., 
Waterhouse Mrs Ann, Portland 
Waters Cornelius, Gorham 
Webber F., Castine 
* Webster Hbenezer, Jr., C. Elizabeth 
Webster Mrs Mary Jane ce 
Webster William, Fryeburg 
Webster Hon Daniel, Boston 
Weeman James P., Freeport 
Wells Mrs Samuel, Portland 
Wells Rey Elias, Sandwich Islands 
Weston Rey Isaac, Cumberland 
Weston Rey, James, Standish 
Weston Mrs James, Bi 
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Weston Nathan, Madison 
Weston Benj., Jr., “ 

Weston Mrs. Ann 8., 

* Weston Rev Daniel, aly 
Weston Mrs Jane N., Eastport 
Weston Mrs Sarah, Fryeburg 
White Rey Seneca’ ee 

White Rey Henry, Bradford 
White Rey Calvin, late of Gray 
White Thomas A., Bangor 
Whiting Hénry 1 Boston 


yyieney. Dr., N. Yarmouth 
hipple Rey J. K., 

* Wight Eli, Bethel 

Wilde Rev‘ ‘J ohn, West Falmouth 
* Wilkins Rey I. E., Albion 

* Williams Rey Thomas, Poland 
Williams Daniel, Augusta 
Williams Mrs Hannah, es 
Williams Miss Helen, ‘‘ 
Williams Samuel, ee 
Williams E. B., Gardiner 
Williams Mrs Elizabeth, Hallowell 
Williams Charles W., Kennebunk 
* Wines Rey Abijah, Deer Isle 

* Wines Mrs Ruth, Fryeburg 
Wiswall Rey Luther, Brooks 
Wiswall Mrs 8. R., 

Witherell Rey Samuel Bs, 
Woodbury Mrs Octavia, Poruanc 
Woodman Benjamin, Burlington 
Woodhull Rey R., Thomaston 
Woodhull Mrs §. F., 

* Woodhull Mrs., Portland 
Woodford Bdward, Saco 

# Worthley J ustin, N. Yarmouth 
* Wyman Rey Robert, Ceylon 
Yeaton Rev F., St. Stephens, N.B. 
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